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Kenneth Bailey 


Beyond functionalism: towards a 
nonequilibrium analysis of complex 
social systems* 


ABSTRACT 


The equilibrium model has long been used in sociology. It has 
been especially prominent in structural-functional theory, but has 
„been heavily criticized, especially by conflict theorists. In this 
article the equilibrium model is evaluated both methodologically 
and from the standpoint of systems theory. It is found deficient 
as a measure of system state. The equilibrium concept is ambigu- 
ous, arbitrary, nonunique, and dichotomous. It should not be 
used in the analysis of open systems such as social systems 
(although the concept of homeostasis may be proper in some 
cases). While the equilibrium concept may be used for closed 
systems, it does not represent system integration for such systems, 
but rather the opposite, thus plunging its users into the Spencerian 
Dilemma. The article concludes with an illustration of non- 
equilibrium systems analysis which combines verbal explication 
and some statistical principles. 


Use of the concept of system, relatively rare in the 1930s, is now 
commonplace in sociology.’ Unfortunately, the efficacy of this 
concept has not been optimal, due largely to the close association of 
the concept of system with the heavily criticized school of structural 
functionalism. It is perhaps axiomatic that a macrosociological 
analysis of a complex society requires a model such as the one 
offered by functionalism — a model capable of analyzing the society 
as a functioning whole, and of analyzing relationships between parts 
and between a part and the whole. As Parsons says, ‘It will further 
be held that most empirically significant sociological theory must be 
concerned with complex systems, that is systems composed of many 
subsystems.’? But while many sociologists may agree and applaud 
this ambitious effort, the plethora of criticisms from logical to 
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ideological certainly casts doubt upon the ability of contemporary 
functionalism to adequately study complex systems. 

For while structural functionalism may not be dead, and may not 
even be bowed, it is clearly bloodied. This list of critics and criti- 
cisms is long and well known, and we need not belabor the issue, 
but shall only mention some of the major controversies and how 
they relate to our task in this paper — the post-functional analysis of 
the social system. 

One major point of controversy is the logical adequacy of func- 
tional explanation. Most of the debate focuses on the issues of 
teleology, tautology, and the relation of functional explanation to 
causal explanation.* The conclusion seems to be that while func- 
tionalism is vulnerable to the pitfalls of tautology and teleology, with 
some effort these pitfalls may be avoided.* Also, the problem of 
teleology and the relation of function to cause has been largely 
de-mystified through Stinchcombe’s analysis of functional expla- 
nation in terms of a causal feedback loop.* 

Functionalism has also faced substantive criticism. One con- 
troversy centers around the issue of functional prerequisites and the 
attendant notion of system survival. A major issue here is whether 
survival is to be defined as complete dissolution of a society, or the 
death of all its members, or merely failure to survive at some given 
state of societal functioning. Hempel says that survival should be 
conceived in terms of persistence in, or the return to, a ‘normal’ or 
‘healthy’ state.” Thus construed, the notion of survival becomes 
almost synonymous with the functionalist’s notion of equilibrium. 

Although the concept of equilibrium has a long history in soci- 
ology,® its use in functionalism, particularly by Parsons,’ has 
engendered a barrage of criticism. The critics charge that the equilib- 
rium concept, by emphasizing self-maintenance and a return to a 
particular state if disturbed, implies an emphasis on the maintenance 
of the status quo. This, they say, makes the approach inherently 
conservative, and de-emphasizes analysis of conflict and change.'® 
In an earlier criticism (not aimed at Parsons), Sorokin similarly 
charges that the equilibrium concept is unsuitable for the analysis 
of social change, and concludes that the concept of equilibrium is 
‘either inapplicable, or at the most, useless, in the study of socio- 
cultural phenomena’.’! More recently, Turner has written, ‘The use 
of such concepts as “integration,” “equilibrium,” or “homeostasis,” 
is probably ill-advised. . . .”!? 

However, we must be careful of simply discarding the notion of 
equilibrium lest we run the risk of dumping the systems baby with 
the equilibrium bath water. The equilibrium concept is not a descrip- 
tion of the properties of any individual, or of a single system com- 
ponent, but is rather a measure of the state of the system as a whole. 
A viable systems approach obviously requires some measure of 
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system state. The concept of equilibrium as used by Parsons, how- 
ever, is deficient both sociologically and from a systems point of 
view. One problem is the unnecessary linking of the equilibrium 
concept with the notion of societal integration.'* Integration clearly 
implies consensus over conflict, as the critics have charged. Parsons!’ 
says that the controversy over equilibrium is an ideological and not 
a theoretical question. This is true, but only because he makes it so 
by linking equilibrium with integration. 

From a systems viewpoint, equilibrium is also less than optimal as 
a measure of system state. We ideally would like some continuous 
measure of system state (for example, some scale that would measure 
all system states from minimum order to maximum order and all 
points in between). The equilibrium concept simply indicates that a 
system is either in equilibrium or not in equilibrium, and is thus a 
dichotomous rather than a continuous measure. Also, the measure 
is inherently arbitrary, as there is not one possible state of equilib- 
rium but many, especially in the case of moving equilibrium. 
Further, the concept of equilibrium was borrowed from thermo- 
dynamics, but as used in functionalism it ironically has a meaning 
basically the opposite of its meaning in its classical application. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that social systems analysis 
can be fruitfully pursued without utilization of the concept of 
equilibrium and the myriad attendant problems that it has caused for 
functionalism. Functionalism’s basic goal — the macrosociological 
analysis of the social system — clearly remains important. Indeed, 
some may consider it central to sociology as a discipline. However, 
to be successful, macrosociological systems analysis must proceed 
without equilibrium. In order to show that this can be done we will 
first provide methodological and systems critiques of the equilibrium 
concept. Then we will illustrate that a measure of system state can be 
formulated, and that concepts such as social order and social organiz- 
ation can be studied without the ideological and methodological 
problems of equilibrium. 


A METHODOLOGICAL CRITIQUE OF SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 


Parsons on equtlibrium In an oft quoted passage, Parsons and Shils 
define the concept of system by saying that: 


The most general and fundamental property of a system is the 
interdependence of parts or variables. Interdependence consists in 
the existence of determinate relationships among the parts or 
variables as contrasted with randomness of variability. In other 
words, interdependence is order in the relationship among the 
components which enter into a system (italics in the original).'® 
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This definition seems relatively clear and noncontroversial so far, and 
is quite consistent with the definition of a system provided by Hall 
and Fagen who say that 


‘A system is a set of objects together with relationships between 
the objects and between their attributes (italics in the original).’!° 


However, Parsons and Shils continue their definition, saying that: 


This order must have a tendency to self-maintenance, which is 
very generally expressed in the concept of equilibrium. It need 
not, however, be a static self-maintenance or a stable equilibrium. 
It may be an ordered process of change — a process following a 
determinate pattern rather than random variability relative to the 
starting point. This is called a moving equilibrium and is well 
exemplified by growth.!” 


In a later statement Parsons says that: 


Equilibrium, in short, is nothing but the concept of regularity 
under specific conditions ... and of course its maintenance is by 
no means inevitable but, if the conditions on which it depends are 
changed beyond certain limits, it will disappear, again most prob- 
ably giving way to other regularities than to sheer randomness.'® 


So defined, the concept of equilibrium is crucial to the concept of a 
system. Equilibrium is defined as the self-maintenance of order, 
regularity, and nonrandomness or interdependence among variables. 
Without such nonrandom relationships among variables in the 
system, the system could scarcely be defined. 

The major problem with this is that ‘interdependence’ defined as 
‘nonrandomness’ is hopelessly arbitrary and vague. This sort of 
looseness of definition is common in verbal treatments of systems, 
but is untenable when we seek to operationalize the notion of a 
system. That is, there are a large number of nonrandom sets of 
relationships among variables in a system. In a large system this 
number may approach infinity. Thus, a large number of conditions 
of nonrandom interdependence may be identified. Are all of these 
to be called equilibrium? Gouldner says that equilibrium implies 
interdependence but that interdependence does not imply equilib- 
rium.'? Let us explore this matter further. We will elaborate statisti- 
ally what Gouldner has stated verbally. 

Consider the simple case of two ordinal variables X and Y, each 
containing a ‘high’ category and a ‘low’ category, and combined to 
form a four-fold contingency table, with the expected values shown 
in the cells (Table I). The expected values (in x? terminology) are the 
values which would occur in each cell if the two variables were 
randomly distributed, and are computed by multiplying, for each 
respective cell, the row marginal by the column marginal and dividing 
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by the grand total. If this exact distribution of frequencies were to 
occur empirically (the ‘observed values’ in x? terminology), then x? 
would be zero, and there would be no relationship between X and Y. 
Thus, any measure of association we use (Yule’s Q, phi and so forth), 
would also be zero. This is clearly what Parsons and Shils termed 
‘randomness of variability’ of our simple two-variable system, and 
which they contrasted with interdependence of ‘the existence of 
determinate relationships.”*° 


TABLEI Expected Values in a Hypothetical Four-fold Table 


X 
Y High Low Total 
High 24 16 40 
Low 36 24 60 


Total 60 40 100 


Now suppose that in another case some of the observed values 
differ from the expected values, giving us a value of Yule’s Q equal 
to, for example, 0.1. Suppose that this relationship exists without 
change for 100 years. This situation meets Parsons and Shils’ defi- 
nition of equilibrium, as it is nonrandom and stable over time. Thus, 
the equilibrium definition is seen to have two requirements, each of 
which is necessary but not alone sufficient, while together both are 
sufficient for the existence of stable equilibrium. Stable equilibrium 
exists if: 

(a) a nonzero (nonrandom) relationship exists among variables in the 
system; and 
(b) this relationship is constant over time. 

Several things can be said about this definition. For one thing, the 
mere existence of a relationship, usually assumed to be constant over 
time (but not necessarily ‘self-maintaining’) is commonly recognized 
in statistics as simply a relationship. It is likely to be tested for 
statistical significance, but is not likely to be labeled ‘equilibrium’. 
Further, Parsons and Shils’ definition is arbitrary on both points (a) 
and (b). How much must a relationship depart from randomness 
before it satisfies criterion (a) (must it be ‘statistically significant’), 
and how long must this relationship remain constant before require- 
ment (b) is satisfied? Is equilibrium in fact a continuum? Does not a 
perfect relationship (Yule’s Q = 1.0) maintained forever represent 
the epitome of equilibrium? Rhetorically, which most closely satisfies 
conditions for equilibrium, a weak relationship that is self-maintain- 
ing and stable over a long period of time, or a strong relationship that 
is stable for only a short period of time? 

The arbitrariness of the definition of equilibrium makes it vulner- 
able to the same sorts of criticism that befell the functionalist’s 
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notion of system survival. Just as one could ask how much a system 
must change before it is said to have failed to ‘survive,’ one could ask 
how much, and for how long, a system could change before it is said 
to be out of equilibrium. No rule of thumb for such determination 
was ever given by the functionalists as far as I know, probably because 
any departure from equilibrium was only considered temporary, 
and thus not a crucial topic of concern. 

But not only is the equilibrium concept arbitrary in its very 
definition, it is also arbitrary in the sense that more than one state 
of a system can be considered equilibrium (especially in the case of 
moving equilibrium). The concept of equilibrium as a measure of 
system state is both nonunique and arbitrary. A measure could be 
unique and arbitrary, indicating that any state could be equilibrium, 
but that only one state of a given system would be labelled equilib- 
rium. The zero point on the Fahrenheit temperature scale is unique, 
but is arbitrary. The functionalists’ definition, however, is not only 
arbitrary in the case of moving equilibrium, it is nonunique, letting 
any and all nonrandom states be called equilibrium (although only 
one at a given time). 

Not only is the concept of equilibrium inherently arbitrary for a 
given system and nonunique, it is also dichotomous rather than 
continuous. All we can determine about a system is whether it is in 
equilibrium or not. If it is not, it should be returning to a state of 
equilibrium. We have no measure of the degree of equilibrium. 
Rather than try to make a continuous measure of equilibrium based 
on strength of relationship or duration of the equilibrium state, it 
seems more efficacious to replace the concept of equilibrium with a 
continuous measure of system state that will vary between deter- 
mined limits. Thus, rather than only measuring whether the system 
is in equilibrium or not, which is like measuring whether the tem- 
perature is freezing or not freezing, we will have a measure of all 
possible states of the system, just as with a temperature scale we have 
a measure of a range of temperatures besides freezing. Interestingly 
enough, while gaining a measure of the many system states besides 
equilibrium, we are sacrificing little or nothing, as the scale that we 
will use includes equilibrium as one of its values (and a unique value 
at that — randomness). 


Moving equilibrium Parsons and Shils include the notion of ‘moving 
equilibrium’ to account for conditions of system growth and change 
which clearly contradict the notion of static or stable equilibrium.”! 
Most of what we said about stable equilibrium above applies to 
moving equilibrium as well. The concept is still arbitrary and non- 
unique, perhaps even more so. The problems of determining how 
long the relationship must be constant before it can be said to be in 
equilibrium are perhaps even greater than with stable equilibrium. 
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While the concept of moving equilibrium may facilitate the study of 
change, it will not solve the problems of measuring system state 
which are facing us here. 


Equilibrium as an analytical device Criticisms of Parsons’ equilib- 
rium concept have mostly been from conflict theorists who feared 
that the concept inhibited the study of conflict and change, rather 
than from a concern with measuring the state of a system, which is 
our focus in the present paper. The criticisms have been sometimes 
answered by Parsons’s defenders with the statement that ‘Parsons’ 
concept of equilibrated interaction is a theoretical construct and not 
a description of empirical reality’;?? or that the equilibrium seeking 
tendency is partially drawn from experience, but is also used for 
‘heuristic’ purposes.?* 

Parsons makes it very clear that the existence of a ‘stabilized or 
equilibrated interaction process’ is the reference point for ‘all dynamic 
motivational analysis of social process,’ and is ‘clearly an assump- 
tion’.** He reiterates this point by saying that the proposition of a 
stabilized interaction process as a major point of reference is ‘a 
theoretical assumption, not an empirical generalization’.?* 

The use of an assumption to provide a reference point is the crux 
of Weber’s ideal type strategy, and can be a very valuable meth- 
odological tool. Especially in the absence of rigorous experimental 
control, one valuable way to analyze relationships is to assume that 
certain potentially confounding variables are constant, or that the 
system is in a certain state, and then to see what would happen if 
this were the case. This ‘if then’ strategy can be very valuable. It is 
often not well understood by sociologists who tend to see the 
assumptions as ‘unrealistic’ rather than as a tool for assuming away 
extraneous factors, and thus simplifying the analysis. 

However, use of an assumed reference point as an analytical tool 
does not change our criticism of the equilibrium concept as a 
measure of system state. To build an effective systems theory of 
society, we need an effective measure of system state, and the 
equilibrium concept, as we have seen, is arbitrary, nonunique, 
and noncontinuous. This holds whether equilibrium is empirically 
verified or assumed. Further, we require a measure that can be 
empirically utilized, not merely assumed. 

But while the use of an assumption of stability may be a useful 
heuristic tool, there is no need to label it equilibrium, thus calling 
up all of the difficulties associated with this term. The ‘complemen- 
tary interaction of two or more individual actors’ described by 
Parsons,’* is valuable but need not be called equilibrium.” The 
term ‘balanced or stabilized interaction’ (the latter term is used by 
Parsons interchangeably with equilibrium),* serves quite well 
without the problems of the equilibrium concept. Further, there ts 
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no need to assume that equilibrium ts self-maintaining, or that the 
system returns to equilibrium if disturbed. This has no role in the 
heuristic use. 

However, even if complementary interaction is a legitimate heuristic 
device, it is clear that in other cases the concept of equilibrium is not 
assumed merely as a heuristic tool, but as we have seen, is the 
foundation of Parsons and Shils’ very definition of the system.?° 
If we wish to consider all usage of the concept of equilibrium (defined 
as a condition of self-maintained nonrandomness or interdependency 
among the variables of the system), as merely heuristic, then by 
deduction the entire concept of the social system can only be 
‘heuristic,’ as the system definition depends upon the definition of 
equilibrium. While it can certainly be argued that any conceptual 
device such as the notion of a system is essentially heuristic, I do not 
think that it is necessary to limit the notion of system this drastically. 
Systems need not be ‘assumed’ but can be empirically analyzed, but 
it is not necessary (and indeed may be harmful) to use the concept 
of equilibrium in such analysis. 


A SYSTEMS CRITIQUE OF SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 


Open versus closed systems A basic distinction in system theory is 
between closed and open systems as defined by Hall and Fagen: 


Most organic systems are open, meaning they exchange materials, 
energies, or information with their environments. A system is 
closed if there is no import of energies in any of its forms such as 
information, heat, physical materials, etc. (Italics in the original).*° 


The environment consists of everything not within the system’s 
boundaries that can affect the system. As defined by Hall and Fagen: 


For a given system, the environment ts the set of all objects a 
change in whose attributes affect the system and also those objects 
whose attributes are changed by the behavior of the system. 
(Italics in the original).*! 


For detailed definitions and discussion of systems see Miller.” The 
importance of the distinction between open and closed systems is 
that social systems are open systems, while the concept of equilib- 
rium is legitimately applied only to closed systems. Thus, it is inap- 
propriate from the standpoint of systems theory to use this concept 
for social systems. To do so causes confusion and leads to serious 
theoretical problems. 


‘Equilibrium’ in open systems (homeostasis) To Parsons, the concept 
of homeostasis is a special case of the concept of equilibrium.” 
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This can only mean that all cases of homeostasis are also cases of 
equilibrium, but that not all cases of equilibrium need be homeo- 
stasis. He provides no estimate of what percentage of cases of 
equilibrium are not homeostatic, but the definition by Parsons and 
Shils of the system as self-maintaining sounds very much like the 
concept of homeostasis.** Also, Parsons has, on occasion, used 
examples of temperature regulation in animals to illustrate his 
discussions of equilibrium,*® so that it is not surprising that a critic 
should accuse him of ‘the indiscriminate equation of the equilibrium 
and homeostasis principles’.*° Actually this equation of equilibrium 
and homeostasis in sociology is not unusual, as Buckley notes.*” 
As Cannon noted the word ‘equilibrium’ had even by 1932 come to 
have a fairly exact meaning, a meaning limited to closed systems 
only.*8 Since biological organisms and social systems are open 
systems, a concept reserved for closed systems will not suffice. 
Thus, Cannon coined the term homeostasis to apply to the organismic 
system only.’ The sole reason for coining the term homeostasis 
was so that it would not be confused with equilibrium, and this 
gain was effectively wiped out by equating the two. The open 
system equivalent of the closed system concept of equilibrium is 
recognized in General Systems Theory and is termed a ‘steady- 
state.” As with homeostasis, the concept of steady-state is con- 
ceptually distinct from the concept of equilibrium, and the three 
terms should not be confused nor used interchangeably. 

Probably Henderson was as much to blame for the confusion 
between open and closed systems models as anybody, as he used 
the closed system model in a study of blood,*! and apparently 
simply carried the closed system notion over to social groups where 
it was inappropriate. That is, the conception of the system that 
Henderson uses is clearly open, as he speaks of disturbances from 
without the system, but he retains the concept of equilibrium, 
which is only applicable to closed systems.*? 

If sociologists had followed the lead of Cannon more than 
Henderson, or had at least not equated homeostasis and equilibrium 
their analysis would doubtlessly have been better received. While I 
certainly cannot speak for the conflict theorists and say that they 
would have been pleased with a faithful rendering of Cannon’s 
concept of homeostasis, they may find it more palatable than they 
had imagined. While the concept of homeostasis also utilizes the 
notion of self-maintenance which the conflict theorists have found 
so unpalatable, at least as used by Cannon, the concept does not 
merely assume that the status quo will be reestablished, but allows 
one to show in great detail how and why the steady state is re- 
established. 

But while homeostasis is at the very least not as arbitrary and 
confusing as the concept of equilibrium, and while it perhaps can be 
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used legitimately by sociologists of Parsons’s persuasion (whether 
they can ever satisfy conflict theorists is another matter), its em- 
phasis on the self-maintenance of a constant system state keeps it 
from serving as the potential continuous measure of system state 
that we desire. 


Equilibrium in closed systems The concept of equilibrium was 
originally defined in thermodynamics, but only for closed systems.” 
The first law of thermodynamics says that energy is neither created 
nor destroyed. The second law of thermodynamics says that, ‘in a 
closed system, a certain quantity, called entropy, must increase to 
a maximum, and eventually the process comes to a stop at a state 
of equilibrium.“* Entropy is the opposite of order or organization 
(negative entropy, or negentropy can be equated with order). 

The second law says that in a closed system, where there can be 
no forces from outside the system to maintain the organizational 
structure, this structure can only remain constant or decay, it can 
never become more complex. For example, if one made a stone wall 
in a field and then completely sealed it off, over time the stones 
could only remain in place or fall toward the ground, but in no case 
could they assume a more complex arrangement. The only way that 
a more complex (nonprobable) arrangement could be constructed 
would be through the importation of energy from outside the 
system, in which case our definition of a closed system would be 
violated. ,. 

The decay of organization or order is what is known as the in- 
crease, or production of entropy. This process is assumed to be 
irreversible in a closed system, and stops only when the system 
becomes completely unorganized, or completely random in distri- 
bution. This state of randomness is known as maximum entropy, 
or equilibrium. Thus, equilibrium as so defined in closed systems 
departs substantially from the definition offered by Parsons and 
Shils.*® Equilibrium is a single, unique and unarbitrary state, and 
rather than being a state of interdependence among system parts, 
as defined by a departure from randomness, it is rather a state of 
complete randomness. In other words, it is, more or less, the opposite 
of the concept as defined by Parsons and Shils. 

Thus, as equilibrium is classically defined for a closed system, it 
does not represent maximum integration or maximum consensus, 
but rather the complete lack of integration, consensus, order or 
organization. Equilibrium in a closed system ts complete dtsorder. 
The goal of the concerted process of social action is not solely or 
even usually the establishment and self-maintenance of a state of 
equilibrium or maximum disorder (although this is not precluded), 
but is usually the establishment of a state of non-equilibrium. 
According to the second law, equilibrium is the result of a lack of 
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action. Equilibrium as exemplified in random action, or action to 
attain random goals would result in the absence of social structure. 
If no norms existed to guide the choice of goals for social action, or 
if norms existed but prescribed random goal selection, or if norms 
existed but were applied randomly to individuals, then equilibrium 
could result. 

We can easily summarize our conclusions regarding open and 
closed systems. There is general consensus that social systems are 
open systems as defined above. Thus, the concept of ‘equilibrium’ 
is generally not suited to their analysis. The concept of equilibrium 
is suited to the analysis of closed systems, but ironically, it generally 
has implications which are the opposite of those desired by social 
systems theorists. Indeed, unwary users of the equilibrium concept 
may easily become mired in the Spencerian Dilemma. 


THE SPENCERIAN DILEMMA 


‘Who now reads Spencer?” Apparently not Parsons. This famous 
quote proved to be a very effective opening for The Structure of 
Social Action. Parsons links the ‘death’ of interest in Spencer’s 
theory to the ‘death’ of positivism.*7 Parsons labels Spencer a 
‘typical representative of the later stages of ... the positivistic- 
utilitarian tradition.”* 

There is a dual irony here. There is irony in the fact that Parsons 
was himself destined to be severely criticized for his use of the 
essentially posttwistic concept of equilibrium. There is also irony in 
the fact that a careful reading of First Principles might have fore- 
warned Parsons of some of the pitfalls involved in the use of this 
troublesome concept. Although Spencer is best known for his work 
on social evolution, even a cursory reading of First Principles will 
show that he used the concept of equilibrium (‘equilibration’) very 
extensively. He was most enamored of the concept of moving 
equilibrium. Again, ironically, while Parsons and other later equilib- 
rium theorists suffered under the criticism that the equilibrium 
concept is not suited to the analysis of social change, the concept 
of moving equilibrium was central to Spencer’s analysis of social 
evolution. He used the term sufficiently to prompt Lotka to com- 
plain that moving equilibria were ‘emphasized almost ad nauseam 
by Herbert Spencer.’ 

While Spencer’s model of equilibrium was adapted more or less 
directly from physics, it was based primarily on the first law of 
thermodynamics rather than on the second law. He, like Parsons 
and others in the next century, equated societal equilibrium with 
societal integration. Imagine his chagrin when he learned that accord- 
ing to physics, equilibrium signifies not system integration, but 
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rather the opposite — system dissolution. We have elsewhere termed 
this situation — in which Spencer utilizes a concept which has impli- 
cations that are the opposite of those desired — the Spencerian 
Dilemma." In approximately 1858 Spencer was told by Professor 
Tyndall that according to the second law, ultimate equilibrium was 
not the highest state of societal evolution, but was in fact system 
death. In a letter to Tyndall he recalls his reaction to Tyndall’s 
statement: 


Regarding, as I had done, equilibration as the ultimate and highest 
state of society, I had assumed it to be not only the ultimate but 
also the highest state of the universe. And your assertion that 
when equilibrium was reached life must cease, staggered me. 
Indeed, not seeing my way out of the conclusion, I remember 
being out of spirits for some days afterwards.*? 


Although Spencer later bravely acted as though he had resolved the 
matter, he in fact never did, and the Spencerian Dilemma remains 
rather apparent to readers of First Princtples.** Yes, Spencer is dead, 
but his ghost is sufficiently alive today to haunt equilibrium, theorists. 
The time has come to treat classical problems of social systems 
analysis without the concept of equilibrium. 


AN EXAMPLE OF ANALYSIS SANS EQUILIBRIUM 


Our discussion to this point yields a number of conclusions regarding 
the concept of equilibrium. Among them are: 


1 That Parsons used the concept of equilibrium in many ways. 

2 That one chief usage was simply to indicate order, or stable patterns 
of nonrandomness in the relationships among social variables. 

3 That equilibrium is essentially a physical concept. 

4 That there can be many (arbitrary) states of equilibrium in a 
system, in the sense that any time system relationships or variables 
remain constant over time, equilibrium can be said to exist. 

5 Nevertheless, according to physics, there is one ultimate or true 
equilibrium associated with maximum entropy, and this is not 
maximum system integration, but ironically is the opposite, or 
maximum disorder (randomness). This is the crux of the Spencer- 
ian Dilemma. 


If one accepts Parsons’s equation of equilibrium with social order, 
then to deny the existence of equilibrium is to deny the existence of 
social order, and probably to preclude the possibility of a general 
science of socicty. Parsons, speaking of his equilibrium concept, says 
as much: 
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The denial of its legitimacy in the conceptual armory of social 
science is at the least, in my perhaps not very humble opinion, 
symptomatic of the denial that social science itself is legitimate 
or realistically possible.** 


This statement would constitute a much more convincing defense of 
the equilibrium concept if Parsons did not also include the return to 
a particular state of equilibrium as part of the definition of equilib- 
rium, and also as part of the definition of system as well.** In fact, 
Parsons’s use of the equilibrium concept encompasses, at one point 
or another, just about all of the ways that the concept has been used 
in various disciplines.*® This overly general and vague use of the 
concept greatly damages its viability (not to mention the problems 
engendered by the Spencerian Dilemma). 

We would like to analyze macro social systems without resorting 
to the use of the equilibrium concept with its myriad meanings and 
problems. Specifically, we desire a measure of system state that is 
continuous rather than arbitrarily discrete (or even worse, that is 
synonymous with complete randomness as in the Spencerian 
Dilemma). Fortunately, by combining verbal interpretation with the 
logic of modern statistics, we can provide an analysis of social 
systems which is continuous and which achieves clarity and specificity 
without losing the richness of verbal interpretation. 

Obviously the article format is too short for full explication of the 
social system, particularly since the bulk of the presentation has been 
spent on the critique of equilibrium. Nevertheless, I hesitate to 
critique the equilibrium concept without at least hinting at analytic 
alternatives. As an example of nonequilibrium analysis, consider the 
distributions of wealth and income for the United States as pre- 
sented by Vanfossen.*? These are shown respectively in Tables II 
and III. Each table shows the distribution of economic resources 
(either wealth or income) across fifths of the population. Vanfossen 
says: ‘Inequality resulting from the distribution of income ts far 
less than that resulting from the ownership of wealth.’ ** 


TABLE Percentage Distribution of Wealth by Fifths of the 
Population, USA 1962 


Lowest Fifth Second Fifth Third Fifth Fourth Fifth Highest Fifth 
.002 021 -062 -155 -760 





Source: Vanfossen, 1979: 104. 


In such a univariate table, equilibrium consists essentially of 
constancy of the cell frequencies over -time. Thus, as long as the 
distributions in both Tables II and IHI remain constant, equilibrium 
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TABLE IN Percentage Distribution of Income by Fifths of the 
Population, USA 1962 


Lowest Fifth Second Fifth Third Fifth Fourth Fifth Highest Fifth 





072 -086 114 156 572 


Source: Vanfossen, 1979: 104. 


can be said to exist. Notice that the mere identification or labeling 
of such a state of constancy as ‘equilibrium’ provides minimal 
theoretical value. Also notice that the ‘ultimate’ or ‘true’ equilib- 
rium, as signified by maximum entropy, is the state of randomness. 
This would be represented in each table by an equal distribution 
(20 per cent in each of the five cells). 

It is a relatively simple matter to specify the type of measure of 
system state that we desire. We need some measure of system state 
that will range over all possible values of the continuum — from 
minimum or zero order (randomness) to maximum order, and all 
points in between. 

In statistical terms, minimum order (randomness) would occur 
(for the distribution of either wealth or income), if all of the five 
population categories contained equal percentages of the variable 
(20 per cent each). This condition is generally termed “complete 
equality.” At the other extreme, maximum order, or maximum 
departure from randomness, would occur if 100 per cent of the 
wealth (or income) variable were possessed by a single one of the 
five groups. This condition is termed ‘complete inequality.’ Casual 
inspection of Tables II and III shows that neither the wealth nor the 
income distribution displays maximum nor minimum statistical order. 

Both are intermediate, although as Vanfossen observes, there is 
less inequality in the income data. 

Complete equality of the distribution is the ‘most probable state’ 
in statistical terms if there is no constraint whatsoever on the 
variable (for example, wealth) being measured. Thus, if nothing 
in the entire U.S.A. had ever affected the distribution of wealth, we 
could expect that the distribution of wealth would approximate 
complete equality. However, as persons whose goal is the redistri- 
bution of wealth can attest, there are many forces which affect and 
constrain the distribution of wealth, and thus cause it to depart 
from complete equality. 

According to systems theory, order generally cannot increase in 
a closed system. It may decrease, or it may remain constant. How- 
ever in an open system such as the U.S.A., the univariate distribution 
of wealth, for example, can become more probable, less probable, 
or can remain constant, depending upon the particular constraints 
on wealth. By ‘constraints’ I mean any factors correlated with 
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wealth, such as race, or education. Only if wealth were uncorrelated 
with (independent of) all other variables could we expect a tendency 
for the distribution of wealth to either maintain its level of order or 
to decrease it. 

Statistically, in order for the distribution of either wealth or in- 
come to decrease in order (approach complete equality), it is necess- 
ary that the correlation of wealth to other factors be decreased. For 
example, one factor that is clearly correlated with wealth is race. If 
the correlation between wealth and race decreased, so that race 
became a less adequate indicator of wealth, or if persons of deprived 
races were given more wealth by the government or some other 
entity, then the level of statistical order could decrease. 

However, in a complex society there may be a large number of 
variables besides race that are correlated with wealth, and some of 
these may even as yet be unknown to social scientists. All variables 
constraining wealth, for example, would have to become uncorrelated 
with wealth for minimum order of the wealth distribution (complete 
equality), to be obtained. Thus, while in terms of probability theory, 
minimum order may be ‘the most probable’ state in a closed system, 
it may bevery difficult, if not impossible to attain in an open system. 
In an open system there may be a tremendous amount of energy, 
information and various kinds of resources maintaining the status 
quo of a particular distribution such as wealth. Thus, to decrease the 
degree of order of this variable (so as to attain complete equality) 
may take a tremendous expenditure of resources in opposition to the 
status quo. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This cursory analysis has shown that we need not mention equilib- 
rium at all to analyze society. The use of the concept of statistical 
order, along with principles of systems theory, effectively avoids 
the Spencerian Dilemma. However, is this done only at the expense 
of a new dilemma — a statistical dilemma? The careful reader doubt- 
lessly noted in our discussion in the last section that complete 
equality (e.g., of income) is represented in Table III by an equal 
distribution into the five categories (20 per cent each), but that 
this represents randomness, or complete statistical disorder (minimum 
order). Conversely, if all of the income is in a single cell, maximum 
statistical order exists, but this is complete inequality. 

Inasmuch as statistical order is defined merely as departure from 
randomness, and can be so defined for any variables, not just in- 
equality, it is basically a value free concept. Still, we are accustomed 
to thinking of order in a value-connotative manner. Thus, ‘social order’ 
is desirable, and ‘social disorder’ implies lack of social integration, 
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and is not desirable (at least among equilibrium theorists). Confusion 
can be lessened by clearly distinguishing between statistical order 
(which can be defined operationally by various statistical measures), 
and social order, which is often not operationalized and only vaguely 
defined. 

Unfortunately, the concept of equilibrium often fosters confusion 
between the two types of order by effectively equating the notions 
of social order and statistical order. A perusal of Parsons and Shils’s 
definition clearly shows that equilibrium is defined as self-maintenance 
of order, and further, that this order is clearly statistical in nature 
(departure from ‘randomness of variability’), although Parsons and 
Shils do not use that term.5? However, most discussions of social 
equilibrium imply not statistical order, but rather social order, social 
integration, or social stability. 

By analyzing society without the concept of equilibrium we are 
able to rid ourselves of some of this confusion, and thus to avoid the 
statistical dilemma. Statistical order means departure from random- 
ness. It does not signify social integration per se (though this matter 
obviously deserves much more comment than can be given here), and 
it does not indicate social equality. In fact, complete inequality (of 
wealth, for example) indicates complete statistical order, and vice 
versa. 

The relationship between social order and statistical order is an 
important area of investigation, as sociologists, in this age of quantifi- 
cation, are increasingly concerned with both notions of order. The 
issue is clearly not resolved by the blithe use of an equilibrium 
concept. One way to deal with this problem is to develop statistical 
measures of order and inequality, and then to subject them to verbal 
interpretations. This is the strategy being utilized (among others) 
in a larger project now in progress. 


Kenneth Bailey 
Department of Sociology 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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Women’s occupational and family 
achievement in the U.S. class system: 
a critique of the dual-career family analysis 


The concept of the ‘dual-career family’ enjoys remarkable popularity 
in sociological discussions of the impact of continued growth in adult 
women’s employment in the 1970s and 1980s. Robert and Rhona 
Rapoport coined the phrase in 1969, to signify their discovery 
among young, elite British couples of a new pattern of wife and 
husband aspiration to careers and domestic egalitarianism.’ The 
Rapoports soon generalized their findings internationally: they 
projected the dual-career couples as the key social innovators of 
emerging ‘post-industrial’ societies.’ Their lead in dual-career family 
research has been pursued most enthusiastically by sociologists and 
social psychologists in the U.S A.? 

Increasingly, the dual-career yardstick of achievement and in- 
novation appears in discussions of sex roles, occupational advance- 
ment and the family not only in sociological literature, but also in 
popular media. This model of family success is emerging as an 
accepted cultural standard. It is used to evaluate the experience of 
all employed women (and often, housewives as well), male-female 
couples of all class positions, and all family-worklife arrangements. 

It is important to examine the adequacy of the theoretical frame- 
work established by Robert and Rhona Rapoport which has in- 
fluenced subsequent research. Much of their conception of social 
change, family mobility, and class and gender relationships has 
shaped, and been elaborated by, the many U.S. dual-career case 
studies. 

Their conception can be summarized: first, the types of careers 
considered relevant to the framework are elite and restrictive.* 
Dual-career studies in the U.S.A. were focused initially on wives 
who were doctors, lawyers or college teachers, and more recently, 
mainly on the last group (and on wives with doctorates). The 
dual-career argument rests upon an assumption of increasing female 
access to high level professions and managerial positions.’ 
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Second, the dual-career families serve as models for dual-earner 
(non-career) couples at all levels of the class system. The dual-career 
couples confront the strains between the demands of occupation 
versus those of family in a highly pressured form. Their solutions to 
these problems have general significance. In addition, their pattern 
of innovation and mobility represents an ideal to be emulated. It 
‘becomes more accessible to the masses as an option’ once it has 
been introduced and made visible by the pioneer, elite couples.® 

Third, the dual-career experience is rooted in a new norm of 
gender equality, which is closely tied to the higher career aspirations 
of dual-career wives. 

Fourth, the motivation underlying wives’ pursuit of careers is 
not economic, but rather the result of the diffusion of new cultural 
values. These center on personal self-development, the fostering of 
interpersonal relationships, and similar concerns. 

Finally, the dual-career couples are expected to grow in numbers. 
Their actions and adjustments initiate a broad process of social 
change, because they create new (family and worklife) ‘role structures’ 
and lifestyles that will be generalized.’ 

As a framework for understanding emerging family and employ- 
ment patterns in the U.S.A., the dual-career approach is fundamen- 
tally flawed. Its skewed perception of change runs directly counter 
to certain basic realities — the recent expansion of subordinate new 
middle-class and routinized working-class job sectors, the limited 
scope of female mobility into elite professions and management, 
the persistence of male/female pay differentials and segregation of 
employment, and continued gender inequality in domestic arrange- 
ments among elites and others. These factors have shaped the work 
and family experiences of wives, husbands and women supporting 
families in different social classes. 

The dual-career family conception erroneously generalizes a view 
of structural developments and a normative model from the limited 
class context of certain professional and managerial couples. The 
analysis of its inadequacies in light of structural class, employment 
and family constraints on women’s advancement will proceed from 
the elite sectors and move downward, touching on: 


(a) elite strata of the new middle class (based in highly paid 
professions and senior management positions), 

(b) subordinate new middle-class strata centred in lower pro- 
fessional and managerial positions, and supervisory and sales 
occupations (excluding retail sales clerks). 

(c) the traditional small business sector of the old middle class 
(based in ownership of small-scale productive property), and 

(d) working-class strata dependent on largely male (craft, trans- 
port operative, laborer), female (clerical, retail sales), and divided 
(service, factory operative) sectors of employment. 
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Though rough and limited by census definitions and data, these 
categories suffice for a preliminary overview. They do not, however, 
include important family variants in either upper class sectors (based 
in ownership of large scale productive property) or non-earning 
(welfare or social security dependent) sectors of the working class. ° 


WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT AND FAMILY PATTERNS IN THE U.S. CLASS 
STRUCTURE 


1 In spite of recent gains, married women practicing the elite pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and college teaching remain a numerically 
insignificant group among married women as a whole. The dual- 
career analysis devotes great attention to the option of wives pursuing 
elite professional careers, but is paradoxically unconcerned with the 
question of the social availability of such positions. Between 1970 
and 1982 there was a major increase in the proportion of women 
among lawyers, and lesser advances among doctors and college 
teachers (see Table I). In the latter year over 200,000 (204,438) 
more women were practicing these professions than had done so 
twelve years earlier. However, these important gains affected the 
career options of a relatively small social stratum. They have had 
little effect in opening career possibilities to the entire group of 
married women who seek employment. Married women in these 
three professions constituted less than three-quarters of 1 per cent 
of all married women in the labor force tn 1982. (The corresponding 
proportion in 1970 was approximately one-half of 1 per cent of 
married women in the labor force, see Table II.) The addition of 
other highly paid professions (architect, computer systems analyst, 
engineer and physical scientist) to the three elite professions increases 
this proportion by a negligible amount. (Wives in these seven higher 
level professions accounted for only 1.13 per cent of all wives in 
the labor force in 1982.)" 

Information concerning the numbers of married women in high 
management positions is less easily obtained from census data, 
However, recent private studies show that tiny numbers of women 
reach the upper levels, and that the opening of some career manage- 
ment opportunities to women has had minimal impact on the em- 
ployment prospects of the overwhelming majority of married women. 
Even those married women with college educations in lower-level 
‘professional’ and ‘managerial’ occupational sectors have few oppor- 
tunities to rise.1? The dual-career framework’s assumption that elite 
career possibilities for married women are expanding appears highly 
problematic in light of this evidence of persistent segregation by 
gender, and limited availability of well-paid, developmental careers, 
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TABLE! Percentage of lawyers, doctors and college teachers who 
were women in the USA. 1970 and 1982 





Women as a percentage of all employed 
members of elite profession (N of 





women) 
Elite Profession 19702 1982b 
Lawyer, judge 4.8% (13,182) 15.4% (97,020) 
Doctor 8.9 (24,804) 14.8 (71,928) 
College teacher 28.3 (139,278) 35.4 (212,754) 
Elite Professions — TOTAL (177,264) (381,702) 





Notes: (a) U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970 Subject Reports, 
Final Report PC (2)}-7A, Occupational Characteristics, Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 582-3. 

(b) U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnmgs, January, 30:1, 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1983, pp. 158-9. 

The tables and figures which follow refer to the U.S, civilian labor force (or to its 

component of employed labor force participants, as indicated). 


TABLE MN Married Women (Spouse Present) in Elite Professions and 
the Labor Force, 1970 and 1982 





Married women (spouse present) 
as employed members of elite 
professions (number) and labor 


Position in professions and force participants (number) 


the labor force 19708 1982b 
Lawyer, judge 5,421 39,902 
Doctor 13,836 40,123 
College teacher 69,635 106,371 

(1) Elite professions — TOTAL 88,892 186,396 

(2) Labor force participants — TOTAL 17,519,015 25,555,000 


Married women in elite professions 
(1) as percent of married women 
in labor force (2) 0.51% 0.73% 


Notes: (a) Estimates apply proportions of women married (spouse present) among elite 
professionals in the experienced civilian labor farce to employed women in 
these professions. The proportions used were: 41.1 per cent of female 
lawyers and judges were married with spouse present, 50.0 per cent of college 
teachers, and 55.8 per cent of doctors. (The latter proportion is taken from 
that reported for female ‘physicians, dentists and related practitioners. ’) 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970, Subject Reports, 
Final Report PC (2}-74, Occupational Characteristics, Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978, pp. 541, 582-3. 

(b) Estimates assume identical proportions of women married with spouse present 
among elite professionals in 1982 as in 1970. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Earnings, January, 30:1, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1983, pp. 150, 158-9. 
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2 Rather than serving as a model of gender equality, the elite dual- 
career pattern most often reproduces traditional inequalities between 
husband and wife. The widely-observed disparity in spouses’ income 
levels largely reflects the substantial differential between male and 
female earnings at the top managerial and professional levels.'* 
While most senior women managers of large U.S. corporations earned 
less than $50,000 in 1980, the average for all senior officers was 
$134,500.'* Practicing female doctors earned 56 per cent of the 
income of their male colleagues ($27,558 versus $47,945 in 1972). 
Gender differentials in earnings were comparable, or more pro- 
nounced, among academics and lawyers.'* Given the great impact 
of these differentials on wives’ and husbands’ earnings, the dual- 
career analysts pay remarkably little attention to equal pay for 
women as a social issue. 

The disproportionate influence of elite husbands’ earnings and 
career requirements helps perpetuate wives’ subordination in domestic 
decision-making and responsibilities. Most dual-career couples 
manifest a ‘neo-traditional’ pattern in which: 


the status of provider remains the predominant male role with 
the wife in a ‘helping’ economic position. The wife continues to 
be responsible for the traditional homemaking role, with her 
husband possibly assisting her.'® 


Some dual-career theorists assume that personal commitment to new 
egalitarian values suffices to produce equal relationships in practice.'” 
This view is naive. 

The dual-career family approach falsely isolates the dynamics of 
change in domestic relationships from broader social forces. It is 
hard to imagine the realization of genuine equality, and the complete 
sharing of home responsibilities between spouses, in the absence of 
major institutional transformations. Structural support for domestic 
egalitarianism would require, as one element, the equalization of 
earnings and occupational opportunities between husbands and 
wives. Public demand for equal employment opportunity for women, 
and ideological reinforcement for the incipient attempts of some 
younger couples to modify traditional gender divisions in the family, 
have come from the Women’s Liberation Movement. The dual-career 
family perspective is unable to take into account either structural 
economic forces, or women’s organized efforts, as factors which 
affect family change.’® 

This limitation is related to the restricted class focus of this 
approach. A number of studies suggest that wives’ greater economic 
contribution to family income generates more equal sharing of 
domestic tasks, or at least, a basis for significant struggle toward 
that end.!? If this argument is correct, then the dual-career frame- 
work’s search for egalitarianism between spouses within the elite 
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strata of the U.S. class system is misplaced. The economic precon- 
ditions of domestic equality are more apt to be found in working- 
class and subordinate new middle-class families,*° than among high 
income couples in which husband-wife differentials in earnings are 
greatest. Figure I illustrates the increasing superiority of a husband’s 
earnings relative to that of his wife as the husband’s earnings rise 
from $999 or less to $25,000 or more, for dual-earner couples 
employed full-time, year-round in 1978. The latter group (defined 
by the highest husband income level and the greatest differential 
between husbands’ and wives’ earnings) contains the largest pro- 
portions of elite, professional and managerial husbands and wives 
(see Table HI, row 9).71 Note the small increment in wives’ earnings 
($191.34) for each $1,000.00 increase in husbands’ income expressed 
by the unstandardized regression coefficient (Figure I). This relation- 
ship is reflected in the extreme disparities found between the highest 
income husbands and their wives. It is ironic that the dual-career 
theorists’ concern with marital equality becomes focused exclusively 
on that stratum with the greatest differential in spouses’ earnings. 

Yet the dual-career approach overlooks the large and growing 
sector of full-time dual-earner couples with lower than average 
incomes. In these economic strata wives’ earning levels are close to 
(i.e. roughly 70-90 per cent of) those of their husbands, whose 
incomes range from $8,000 to $15,000; while the average for wives 
range from $8,200 to $9,500. As described by Figure I and Table II 
(rows 4 through 6), this income sector includes many :younger 
working-class couples, with husbands employed as craft and operative 
workers, and wives as clerical workers, as well as traditional working- 
class couples (wives in operative and service jobs) and subordinate 
new middle-class couples (husbands in lower professional and mana- 
gerial positions).?7 These groups will be discussed in Point 6 below. 

The central flaw of the dual-career framework is its skewed 
conception of historical change and the relation of class position to 
new family employment patterns. It ignores both the elements of 
traditionalism and female subordination among elites; and the real 
structural changes which have affected the vast majority of working- 
class and non-career middle-class wives. The following points (3 
through 5) examine factors which underlie the minimal availability 
of dual-career options (Point 1) even for well educated women. 


3 In spite of their high education levels and affluence, most wives 
of high income husbands do not engage in careers or even routine 
(non-career) employment. Rather, they maintain and enhance their 
families’ class position by providing vital assistance to husbands’ 
(and also children’s) career (and class) advancement. The dual- 
career framework assumes that increasing education and affluence 
will generate personal values conducive to strong career commitment 
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among elite wives.?? Many labor force analysts support this assumption 
by showing the relationship between increased education and in- 
creased employment participation among women.”* This assumption, 
however, ignores the conservative influence of elite wives’ economic 
dependence, stake in their husband’s competitive advancement, and 
specific relation to the imperatives of husbands’ careers. 

The economic position and career needs of an elite husband affects 
his wife’s likelihood of participating in the labor force. Figure II 
depicts the labor participation rates of two groups of wives: first, 
economically privileged wives whose husbands had incomes in 1977 
of $50,000 or more, and whose median education level was the 
highest of all groups of wives (approximately 14.5 years of school 
completed); and second, wives whose husbands were at (or slightly 
above) the median income level ($13,000-$14,999), and who had 
completed 12.5 years of school. Despite their superior educational 
backgrounds, the privileged wives were half as likely as the latter 
group to participate. Even the most highly trained of the privileged 
wives (with graduate school education) were less likely to be using 
their skills than were wives who had merely completed high school 
in the second group. Comparable patterns are found for wives at 
different age levels, with and without children, and for wives analyzed 
by elite occupation of husband (doctor, lawyer, engineer, financial 
manager), rather than husband income level.?* 

The privileged wives’ failure to use their skills can be explained 
by their vicarious, yet vital relation to the class system. The wife 
of elite, new middle-class position advances her husband’s and 
children’s prospects by (1) ‘putting her husband through’ professional 
training, by temporary job holding, or use of parents’ loans or 
inherited income;”® (2) providing professional and business contacts 
through the wife’s family networks;*” (3) entertaining the husband’s 
business associates; (4) maintaining his public image through tom- 
munity and organizational service; (5) advising him on career matters, 
and sometimes ghost-performing parts of his job;?* (6) taking all 
responsibility as ‘parent, homemaker and director of family life’ so 
that his home environment is fully supportive and sustaining;?? and 
(7) helping secure and enhance the children’s future class position. 
To say that such wives are conforming to traditional values of a 
general nature in sex role behavior is an over-simplification. Their 
traditionalism must be understood in relation to the powerful 
advantages and negative sanctions that are part of their husbands’ 
elite positions. 


4 Women in elite professtons and management positions are far 
more likely than comparable men to be single, married with no 
children, or divorced as a consequence of their career involvement. In 
1970, women in highly competitive, predominantly male professions 
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FIGURE II Labor force participation rates of married women 
(husband present) by income level of husband (1977), 
and years of school competed by wife. 
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Source: B. Johnson, ‘Marital and Family Characteristics 
of Workers, 1970-1978,’ Monthly Labour Review, 102 
(April 1979), Special Labor Force Report 219, 49-A74 


(college teachers, doctors, and lawyers) or management positions 
(finance or real estate managers) were two to four times more 
likely to be single, and roughly three to five times more likely 
to be divorced than were their male counterparts. The female/male 
ratio was closest to parity for the lower paid profession of college 
teacher, in contrast to the higher sexual differentials in single status 
and divorce for lawyers.*° Professionally trained women who remain 
single or choose not to have children are better able to pursue 
careers without interruption and advance professionally.” 

Men who pursue elite careers are best placed to enjoy marriage, 
children, a wife who assists at home, and high income.*? But the 
women who seek such careers are among those least likely to marry 
or have children. If single and supporting families, they will have 
family incomes 64-77 per cent (or less) those of married career 
men.” If they marry, they are more likely to divorce; and when 
divorced, certain to suffer precipitous decline (of possibly 30 to 60 
per cent or more) in family income.** 
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5 The largest concentration of married women in professional and 
managerial categories ts still in the traditionally female, low-paid 
professions of pre- and elementary school teaching, and nursing. 
More than 40 per cent of married women (with husbands present) 
in all professions and managerial positions are in those two occu- 
pations. There is a long history of dual professional and managerial 
patterns such as (1) husband and wife teachers (at secondary and 
elementary school levels, respectively),*® and other husband-wife 
combinations in the lower level professional and technical fields; 
(2) wife managers and accountants in family businesses; and (3) wives 
with salaried jobs who support husbands engaged in declining 
businesses and farms. These patterns have sustained the growing, 
subordinate sectors of the new middle-class, the Black middle class, 
and marginal small business and farm owning classes.?” The latter 
are strongly represented in row 1 of Table II (as well as in adjacent 
rows). They constitute the major segment of the class structure in 
which wives significantly exceed husbands in economic contribution 
and in the prevention of their families’ decline in position. Sub- 
ordinate, new middle-class families, which exhibit more typical 
patterns of wife economic contribution, are represented in rows 6-8. 

The stimulus to married women’s employment in subordinate 
professions has come from the need to support rising family standards 
of living, the economic squeeze confronting marginal propertied 
classes, increasing costs of child rearing and education, and other 
economic factors which the dual-career framework slights. It is 
important to recognize that during the twentieth century, women’s 
access to the professions as a whole has not advanced automatically 
after momentary breakthroughs (1900 through the 1920s, and the 
1970s).°® Periods of reversal, and channeling of women into sub- 
ordinate fields (elementary school teaching, nursing, and others) 
have restricted contemporary women’s options. Even the limited 
gains of married women in the professions and management have 
required pressure from women’s movements, a favorable economic 
and political climate, and positive government action.*? 


6 The most significant occupational developments in the post- 
World War Two period in the U.S.A. have been the growth of adult 
women’s employment in clerical, lower level professional and service 
jobs. As a result, many married couple working-class and subordinate 
new middle-class families depend increasingly on two full-time 
incomes, and poor working class families, on the income of a sole 
female provider. 

An unprecedented upsurge in married women’s employment has 
transformed the relation of married-couple families to the economic 
system in the advanced western capitalist societies generally.*° In 
the U.S.A. the proportion of married women (with husband present) 
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who were participating in the labor force grew from less than 15 per 
cent prior to World War II, to just under one-quarter (23.8 per cent) by 
1950, and more recently, in 1982, to over one-half (51.5 per cent).*! 

The class sectors most dependent on the two earner pattern are 
subordinate new middle-class and working-class groups. They are 
strongly represented in rows 4-6 of Table III which include husbands 
with incomes ($8,000 through $14,999) just below the median for 
all husbands (employed full-time, year-round in 1978). One third or 
more of the wives in this group were employed full-time, year round. 
The factors underlying their strong labor force attachment are very 
different from the exclusively cultural influences considered critical 
by the dual-career framework. 

The interaction of two inversely-related conditions explains the 
peak employment participation of wives of this economic position: 
first, family economic need; and second, the wife’s possession of 
labor market skills (and her employment availability because of 
smaller family size and less constraint from child care responsibilities). 
The wives of working-class and subordinate new middle-class positions 
experience both the economic inadequacy of their husbands’ income 
(relative to family needs) and their own preparedness (and increased 
availability) for job-holding. Their contribution makes a significant 
difference for their families’ consumption,** and ability to weather 
the impact of inflation and unemployment.*? At the same time, 
wives at the median and below-median (husband) income levels 
have more years of schooling and fewer children than wives in the 
poorest working class sectors.** 

In the early twentieth century mothers in the most destitute 
working-class families sought continuous employment,** but this 
was no longer the case in the 1960s and 1970s. Rather, the cleavage 
between the poorest (rows 1-3) versus below-median-income (rows 
4-6) working class sectors is expressed in the employment barriers 
confronted by wives in the former group. The poorer wives are 
barred from continuous or adequate employment by interrelated 
constraints — low education levels (and early school leaving), early 
marriage and pregnancy, limited full-time job experience, and large 
family size.*® In contrast, wives in below-median working-class 
sectors are better equipped to enter the job market, and when 
employed, are most likely to be working full-time and to hold 
clerical (rather than operative) jobs. 

Between 1970 and 1982 women in the U.S.A. gained most new 
jobs in clerical occupations. This increase was reflected in the emerg- 
ing working-class dual-earner pattern (found among younger, better 
educated couples) in which husbands held blue-collar (craft or 
operative) and wives, clerical, jobs. 

The growth rate of clerical employment for women was not far 
behind, and that of service employment outpaced, increases in 
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professional jobs (reversing the latter’s predominance in the 1960s). 
Thus working-class and subordinate new middle-class wives coming 
into the labor market were part of an enlargement of traditional 
clerical and service sectors. Contrary to the dual-career analysis, 
expansion of professional employment was losing steam, not 
accelerating, in this period.*” 

The position of newly employed working-class and subordinate 
new middle-class wives remained distinct from that of elite, new 
middle-class wives in higher level occupations. Relatively few of the 
former group moved up into elite professional and managerial 
occupational ranks. The required professional training and cre- 
dentialing continued to be highly restricted in access.*8 

The dramatic growth in the 1970s of families supported solely 
by women provided an additional impetus to the employment of 
adult women in traditionally female, working-class job sectors. These 
women manifested the strongest, most continuous pattern of labor 
force attachment, even surpassing wives in economically struggling 
working-class families.*? Female-supported families account for most 
of the increase in ‘working poor’ households with incomes below the 
poverty level.*° 

These three recent developments — the growth in employment of 
working-class wives, subordinate new middle-class wives, and working- 
class women supporting families — remain outside the view of the 
dual-career analysis. This neglect results from not only the frame- 
work’s elite focus, but also the erroneous assumption of non- 
economic motivations underlying employment decisions in ‘post- 
industrial’ society. In addition, the framework disregards persistent 
occupational segregation and class subordination in women’s employ- 
ment, and also family economic patterns outside the conventional 
husband-wife family mold. 


7 Unlike elite couples, the vast majority of working-class and sub- 
ordinate new middle-class dual-earner couples cannot use many 
thousands of dollars of personal income to lighten their burden of 
labor. Their struggle to reconcile demands of family and work on 
the basis of gender equality requires social support, rather than 
privatized (dual-career) family strategies which presuppose elite 
financial resources. 

The dual-career framework takes for granted the economic re- 
sources of elite, new middle-class couples. It fails to consider the 
exceptional character of the couples’ situation, and the ways 
economic factors restrict the generalizability of an elite lifestyle.’ 
The interpersonal solutions promoted by the dual-career advocates“! 
assume that employed wives and husbands are in a position to 
purchase expensive services and leisure time. Such options are 
guaranteed by the couples’ position in the U.S. class system. These 
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approaches to ‘coping’ with the problems of dual-employment do 
not require changes in economic or social welfare institutions, or the 
redistribution of resources to provide support services for employed 
women and their families. The dual-career framework isolates inter- 
personal issues affecting employed wives and mothers from broader 
contexts because it tacitly assumes the availability of elite (husband 
provided) resources. 

Two examples illustrate the inadequacy of this presupposition. 
First, employment of domestic housekeepers and child care staff 
(frequently on a live-in basis) is widespread among elite couples, 
though rarely examined adequately by the studies.*? Second, the 
use of flexibly-scheduled husband-wife part-time employment (and 
job sharing) patterns, is frequently mentioned, but rarely achieved.*? 
Both employing a housekeeper and part-time jobholding require 
spending (or foregoing) large amounts of money to maintain a 
satisfactory domestic arrangement. The use of alternative social 
resources — contributions of child care by relatives or neighbors, or 
mobilization of family and community action to generate institutional 
reform — do not figure in the dual-career analysis, in spite of their 
actual importance.** 

Full-time domestic workers employed by dual-career couples are 
paid from $3,500 to $10,000 per year. The shift of husbands to 
part-time employment or job sharing could cost a third of total 
family income. Both practices are too expensive for non-elite families, 
suggesting unintended irony when placed in the context of working- 
class and subordinate new middle-class conditions. A large proportion 
(40-50 per cent) of employed mothers from these groups utilize 
free care arrangements for their pre-school children.*® 

Even after they are employed, wives continue to bear major 
responsibility for doing housework and childcare. Domestic in- 
equality is rationalized on the basis of wives’ lesser contribution to 
the total family income.” The dual-career framework, which takes 
for granted the use of hired domestic labor, has little value in this 
social context. The framework’s proposal that part-time job holding 
can increase husbands’ family involvement and promote gender 
equality is an abstract suggestion, given existing economic realities. 

In the absence of a major increase in wives’ earning power, part- 
time employment for husbands would be very costly for non-elite 
families, Part-time work arrangements have had a very different 
meaning for working-class families. The existence of a widespread 
pattern of women’s part-time employment has reproduced wives’ 
subordination in three ways, through their dependence on husband’s 
greater earnings, their concentration in the lowest paid, dead-end 
(part-time) job sectors, and their continued primary responsibility 
for domestic labor.5® 

Actual struggles of non-elite wives for gender equality raise social 
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policy issues that are barely touched on by the dual-career analysis: 
equal pay for women; access to traditionally male occupations; 
improvements in the quality of work life; provision of vastly ex- 
panded child care services; provision of family planning and repro- 
ductive health services; provision of paternal work leaves and 
economic support; adult training for women with non-continuous 
employment histories; and cultural and legal support for men’s equal 
responsibility for housework and care of children.’ The dual-career 
framework’s assumption of elite resources and its privatized, inter- 
personal focus obscure fundamental social needs that the growth of 
(non-elite) wives’ employment has created. 


CONCLUSION: SOURCES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DUAL-CAREER 
CONCEPTION 


In spite of its shortcomings as a guide to actual developments affect- 
ing women’s employment and family patterns, the influence of the 
dual-career analysis continues to grow. Its impact extends beyond 
social science literature into the popular media. A new genre of 
counselling and ‘how-to’ manuals offer couples (and particularly 
the aspiring dual-career wife) advice on ‘how to cope,®? how to 
‘make it together’;*’ and how to rise to the top? and ‘struggle for 
a new identity.” Similar messages are carried by large circulation 
magazines (reaching over 300,000 subscribers apiece after only 
three years, or less, of publication), Working Woman and McCall’s 
Working Mother. And popularization spills over into generalized 
media, such as Newsweek,°* Money magazine,®* or television soap 
operas (for example, ‘All My Children,’ November 1980). 

Its rapid diffusion since 1969 reflects the dual-career frame- 
work’s success in interpreting contemporary change in the U.S.A. 
by drawing on prevailing cultural and ideological currents. The 
framework synthesizes new social norms and aspirations with 
traditional ideologies of individual action and social change. Its 
innovation consists of a feminist notion of domestic gender equality, 
with recognition that this requires reordering relationships between 
work and family life. These ideas are a genuine contribution to a 
critical social analysis. 

The framework’s traditional model of social change centers on 
first, an exceptional elite that paves the way for the masses; second, 
an open occupational system that allows career mobility to all 
individuals with merit (including women); and third, a self-reliant 
system of families which achieve internal equality and companion- 
ship, and social success, through their own efforts. Contemporary 
belief in the legitimacy of the American social system rests squarely 
on popular acceptance of the efficacy of these mechanisms.°° 
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The antecedents of these elements of the dual-career synthesis can 
be traced back to the seventeenth century English Protestant ideal 
of ‘companionate marriage’ in the private realm,.and that of ‘the 
career open to talent’ in public affairs of Napoleonic France.’ 
Linking these classic ideologies of worldly success in a new manner, 
the dual-career framework makes the companionate couple (i.e., the 
husband and wife jointly) the unit of elite career mobility. 

This synthesis is ingenious and has broad appeal. It explains 
seemingly new departures — changes in wives’ employment, family 
arrangements and norms of gender equality — in the context of tra- 
ditional ideological beliefs: the openness of the occupational system 
to career advancement by a new meritocratic elite, who serve as a 
model for the rest of society. By channeling feminist concerns with 
gender equality into an elite vision of family and career advancement, 
the dual-career framework distorts fundamental realities. It ignores 
the constraints of social class, occupational segregation and female 
subordination that shape the experience of close to 99 per cent of 
employed adult women (Points 1, 2 and 4). Its skewed conception 
of the class dimension of recent processes of change renders the 
framework particularly misleading with respect to the experience 
of working-class and subordinate new middle-class wives, and women 
supporting families. This distortion, in the context of the appeal to 
broad feminist aspirations, gives the dual-career analysis a partially 
ideological cast.°* The transformative ideal (of gender equality) is 
narrowly focused around concern with a dual-career life-style that 
is both unrealizable for the vast majority of women, and leaves 
basic structural inequalities untouched. A more adequate social 
analysis must move beyond the limitations of this framework to 
encompass the situations of non-elite women, and recognize the 
ways gender and economic hierarchies continue to shape women’s 
place in the U.S. class system. 
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‘Mixed race’ children in British society: 
some theoretical considerations 


ABSTRACT 


A study of the racial identity of British ‘mixed race’ children raises 
a number of theoretical issues about the racial categorization 
system of Britain; in particular, the validity of the assumption 
that British racial thought is strictly dichotomous (perceived in 
terms of the two mutually exclusive categories of ‘black’ and 
‘white’) is called into question. 

In British and American sociological literature, mixed race 
people have often been described as occupying a ‘marginal’ or 
an ‘in-between’ position, from which they can only escape by 
adopting full membership of either the black or the white group. 
None the less, some sociologists have suggested that it is possible 
for mixed race people to steer a successful course between the two 
groups or to alter their racial self-image according to circumstance: 
more generally, it has been argued that the process of ethnic 
identity is more fluid and dynamic than it is frequently depicted. 

The dichotomous ‘black-or-white’ model of racial identity stems 
from analysis of the American racial structure: the investigation 
of British racial identity would appear to require a more flexible 
view of the racial categorization system. 


When sociologists attempt to formulate a sociological problem about 
a particular group of people, their first concern is to locate the 
boundaries of the group in question and then to place discussion of 
it in the context of sociological theory. Where the object of enquiry 
is defined in racial terms this research step merits special consider- 
ation; for the question of wnat constitutes racial difference is still 
a matter of contention. 


In this paper, I shall explore some of the theoretical issues involved 


in studying the racial identity of the children of British interracial 
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families.! Although seemingly ‘narrow’ in character, such a study 
actually exposes to scrutiny many of the general assumptions that 
are made in race relations theory about the organization of racial 
groups in British society. Examining the identity of mixed race 
children can bring fresh insight into the nature of the racial structure 
and the subjective perception of racial difference. 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF ‘MIXED RACE’ 


Initially, it is perhaps easiest to define ‘mixed race’ negatively: it 
must be made clear from the outset, then, that the use of the term 
‘mixed race’ is in no way meant to endorse the idea that biological 
races are, or have ever been, ‘pure’, in the sense of an endogamous 
group of people drawing again and again from one gene pool. The 
children referred to in the title are British children who have one 
parent from what UNESCO scientists agreed to call the ‘Negroid 
race’ and one from the ‘Caucasian race’,? these being arbitrary 
divisions along a continuum of combinations of particular physical 
characteristics. In fact, ‘mixed race’ is meaningless as a category, 
since all humans are of mixed ancestry: biologically speaking, one 
may only say that such children are the offspring of a union between 
two people located at widely divergent points on a scale of somatic 
‘racial’ characteristics (hair type, skin colour, etc.). 

To become meaningful race — and, by extension mixed race — must 
be defined socially. What matters is not so much intrinsic racial 
differences as the fact that society attaches significance to these 
differences and treats physiognomy and skin colour as outward 
signs of deeper, personal characteristics. This assumption that race 
is an important criterion of classification is now part of the ‘shared 
reality’ of sociological theory and needs no justification: however, 
the inclusion of mixed race as a category within this system is a 
more controversial matter. The issue is whether or not mixed race 
people form a sufficiently distinguishable group to be studied as a 
separate social unit — and, more specifically, whether the category 
of ‘mixed race’ is compatible with the dichotomous black/white 
model of the British racial system. This, in turn, has implications 
for racial identity, raising the question of whether mixed race 
people’s subjective view of their racial position should be considered 
separately from that of black and white people and, if so, which 
identity they are most likely to adopt. 

Due to a lack of research on these subjects one can only intuitively 
guess at what proportion of the population cognitively separates 
mixed race people from the black group in situations where race is 
of relevance. One might argue, rather obviously, that if we can speak 
of ‘mixed race people’ as a group, and be understood, the term must 
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have some general recognition; indeed, the offspring of interracial 
relationships have been given a certain prominence in Britain by 
being the subject of the occasional novel, magazine article, television 
programme and play. Nevertheless, if one believes that the black/ 
white dichotomy is paramount, then this discrimination between 
people from black and people from interracial families can be dis- 
missed as irrelevant. To all intents and purposes, mixed race children 
may be regarded as black and one can expect their subjective re- 
sponses to this social definition to be much the same as those of 
black children. Thus, the question of whether mixed race people do 
form a separate group and whether their racial identity merits 
separate considerations would appear to hinge on the validity of the 
black/white model of the British racial structure; it seems necessary, 
therefore, to examine this model more closely together with the 
place mixed race people have conventionally been accorded within it. 


THE DICHOTOMOUS RACIAL STRUCTURE: AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


The idea that British society is divided up into a white and a black 
group essentially derives from American theory. From historical 
contrasts between the two countries have emerged modern similarities, 
which have led theorists from both countries in a convergent direction. 

When Commonwealth immigration was at its height in Britain in 
the 1950s and 1960s, the prevailing opinion among social scientists 
was that the position of the ‘coloured immigrant’ was quite different 
from that of the American Negro. The latter, they argued, was 
originally brought to the USA by force, in slavery, and lived in the 
patriarchal atmosphere of the plantation; over the years from bondage, 
through emancipation, to the present de facto discrimination, the 
American Negro accumulated a unique and formative history. The 
former, on the other hand, were immigrants who came voluntarily 
from the Caribbean to seek a measure of prosperity from the econ- 
omic boom in Britain. The only common denominator between the 
two situations was the dark skin of the two minorities concerned, 
a fact which seemed to be overshadowed by cultural and historical 
differences. 

However, as the new generation of British born ‘coloureds’ grew 
up, arguments explaining discrimination, prejudice and community 
tension in terms of cultural differences or ‘strangeness’ became less 
convincing. 

This was particularly true of the West Indian group who, it was 
argued, had a culture highly influenced by the British way of 
life even before they arrived. Unlike most Asians, the Caribbean 
minority spoke English as their first language and shared many 
moral and religious beliefs with the resident British. Faced with overt 
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discrimination practised against Commonwealth immigrants alone, 
sociologists began to regard British racial classification as being 
cloaked in nuance and obscured by euphemism; whereas the Americans 
spoke directly of the Negro, the British hid their racial consciousness 
in the blanket conceptions of ‘foreigners’ and ‘immigrants’. Persistent 
prejudice against the new minorities brought physical differences 
more and more into focus; British sociologists began increasingly 
to talk of racial prejudice and discrimination and, in recognition of 
growing similarities between the countries, looked to American 
theories of race relations in the analysis of British society. As 
M. Banton wrote in the late 1960s ‘...since the middle of the 
1950s, the immigration perspective has become less appropriate 
to studies of the British scene and the racial one more so.’* But 
this was also a period of great change in the USA. The category 
of ‘Negro’ — essentially a category of white exclusion — was in a 
process of transformation. Efforts were being made to change a 
category which had only negative connotations into a positively 
defined identity — ‘black is beautiful’ — and to breach the gap of 
material disadvantage which existed between the two groups. In 
the 1960s, one aim of the Civil Rights Movement was to unite 
northern and southern, light and dark Negroes under the common 
label of ‘black’. The effect of this was to polarize an already dichot- 
omized racial structure; race became not simply a matter of classifi- 
cation but also of alignment, for now there was a political point to 
be made in openly and unashamedly declaring oneself to be black. 

Thus, the experience of both America and Britain led to a re- 
newed interest in the single concept of race. For American sociol- 
ogists, this was a move away from historical explanations of the 
Negro’s condition and for British sociologists it meant placing less 
reliance on theories of ‘differences in cultural origin’ and of the 
consequences of immigration per se. A tacit emphasis on the 
similarities rather than the differences between race relations in 
America and Britain is quite evident in modern race relations theory 
and it is usually assumed that the racial structures share sufficient 
common features to allow certain general statements to be made. 
In both countries there appears to be a dominant white group and 
a subordinate black group; in both countries, a knowledge of a 
person’s racial group membership, in terms of these two categories, 
is enough to allow sociological predictions about such things as the 
likelihood of that individual occupying a high status position. 
Sociologists are clearly agreed that, on one level, we may describe 
the American and British racial hierarchies in terms (literally) of 
black and white. 
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The theme which occurs most frequently in sociological writing 
about mixed race people is that of racial identity and ambiguity of 
social position: the idea that occupants of an intermediate position 
in the racial structure have identity problems is, for many writers, 
the main reason for regarding them as a separate group. At the 
individual level — and particularly for a child — there is something 
stark and pointed about having one parent from each of two opposing 
races; one black, one white. With very little exaggeration, the mixed 
race child can appear to be a living dramatization of the relationship 
between the races, torn by conflict or blended in harmony, depend- 
ing upon one’s perspective. 

Following Park* and Stonequist,® some sociologists have referred 
to the situation of mixed race people as ‘marginal’; caught in the cross- 
fire of racial conflict, they can find full acceptance neither with the 
white nor the black group even though ‘in theory’ they belong to both. 
From his observation of the American ‘mulattoes’ in the 1930s, 
Stonequist described two possible adjustments to this kind of marginal 
position: mixed race people could either seek acceptance with the 
white group or they could attempt to join the black group (sometimes 
as leader or mediator); if neither of these courses were taken, they 
would remain transient, moving uneasily between the two groups. 
All three courses of action had their own disadvantages: adopting 
membership of the white group relied on having physical charac- 
teristics which approximated closely to the white Caucasian norm 
and involved the danger of social pretence; on the other hand, accept- 
ing membership of the black group meant relinquishing the material 
advantages which were inherent in white status. Remaining in between 
the two groups condemned the individual to a precarious psychological 
fate through not being fully integrated into the racial structure. 

In modern American sociological literature, the theme of the 
ambiguous racial position of mixed race people has receded somewhat 
in the face of a growing black consciousness movement; a commonly 
adopted standpoint on the social location of the mixed race child is 
that, although it has sufficient potential ambiguity to be mentioned, 
the dichotomous classification system still makes all mixed race 
people black. R. Blood, for example, came to this conclusion in his 
study of marriage: ‘For the children of an interracial marriage, life 
is not greatly different from the normal Negro pattern. ... In most 
communities, a mixed family becomes Negro socially. . . .*° Similarly 
Cayton and Drake, writing of the children of interracial marriages 
studied in ‘Black Metropolis’, stated that ‘They are, of course, Negro 
children. . . 7 And Simpson and Yinger, writing of Chicago, reported 
that ‘Most [children of mixed parentage] make a successful adjust- 
ment to life in the Negro community.’ ê 
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Yet even if the soctal position of mixed race children in the USA 
may be summarized as ‘black’, some authors cannot dismiss the 
child’s own identity quite so easily. As Nye and Berardo note: 
‘The clinical literature is rich in recording behavioural and emotional 
malfunctioning in the children of interracial marriages.” Frequently, 
the problems are believed to occur when the children identify with 
the white, rather than the black, parent and so cannot accept their 
socially defined place as members of the black community. Nye and 
Berardo conclude on this point that 


it appears that children of black-white marriages are subject to 
some deprivations in relationships, some role contradictions, and 
uncertainties in role definition that are attributable to interracial 
parentage; therefore, the incidence of personality malfunctioning 
might be expected to be higher among the children of such 
marriages. !? 


Thus, the American conclusion about the identity of modern 
mixed race children is slightly hesitant; if light enough, they may 
choose to be white or, if not, membership of the black race may be 
accepted. Yet a number of social scientists believe that mixed race 
children suffer the same kinds of identity problems that were 
attributed to the ‘mulattoes’ earlier in the century. 

In British writing, the ‘identity problems’ of mixed race children 
and the ambiguity of their position form an even stronger thread. 
From the dockland studies of the 1950s (which dealt with the 
offspring of white women and black seamen) onwards, it seems to 
have been taken for granted that mixed race children were prone 
to conflict over their racial identity and that they presented a problem 
of classification to others. The evidence for this, however, is some- 
what impressionistic and it is not always clear to what extent popular 
wisdom gives legitimacy to the argument. 

Kenneth Little described the mixed race adolescents he met in 
Cardiff as ‘typical marginal men’; he wrote: 


The group as a whole is highly conscious of its ‘peculiar’ social 
and racial position, and this point directly or indirectly provides 
its most obvious reactions, and even interests.!! 


According to Little, the ambiguity of their position derives primarily 
from their lack of ‘homeland’ ties coupled with a failure to gain 
concessions from their society of birth; in addition the mixed race 
people of Bute Town lack, he says: 


what ultimately is their main hope of achieving adaptation to the 
greater society — an understanding or analysis of their own relation 
to it. In such a context it is not surprising that many of their 
actions are negative rather than positive; that their behaviour is 


accounted unreliable; and that their characters sometimes appear 
shiftless.'? 
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Writing about Liverpool in the 1950s A. Richmond noted that 
mixed race children ‘sometimes become severely maladjusted’ due 
to ‘the widespread existence of colour prejudice and the practice of 
discrimination’.’? C. Hill, on the other hand, suggested that the 
children of mixed marriages in Britain found acceptance and an 
unequivocal racial identity in the black group.'* S. Collins took a 
more strictly sociological view of the children of mixed marriages 
and suggested that their racial identity would depend upon the 
region in which the immigrant community lived, its relation to the 
host community and the culture to which the nonwhite parent 
belonged. Following the American lead, however, Collins still saw 
only three alternatives for mixed race people; to live as Negroes, 
to be transient or marginal, or to become successfully integrated 
into the host community.'® M. Banton took a more cautious line 
than any of these observers by stating that 


It is impossible to say how much children born of racially mixed 
marriages do suffer. In all probability they suffer less on account 
of the colour factor than on account of the disadvantages entailed 
by their position in the economic and social structure.'® 


More recent works on the mixed race identity in Britain seem to 
have come little further than these preliminary and general state- 
ments. Although Bagley!” recently challenged the idea that mixed 
race children were particularly prone to social and psychological 
maladjustment, the research he quoted was not sufficient to justify 
his view; he mainly relied on Kannan’s survey of interracial marriage 
in London, which makes statements about the ‘happiness’ and 
‘adjustment’ of mixed race children, but fails to supply details of 
how such assessments were made.'® On the other hand, Benson’s 
study of mixed marriages in Brixton repeats the conventional wisdom 
that mixed race children are marginal and have identity problems, 
without providing any new evidence to lend weight to the assertion. 
Benson simply reiterates that ‘For the mixed race child..., even 
more than for his or her parents, there were problems inevitably 
arising from an ambiguous ethnicity.’ 

The prevalent modern view of mixed race people’s racial identity 
thus remains close to early conclusions about the marginality of the 
American ‘mulattoes’; it is assumed that mixed race people are 
trapped in a painful marginal position between the black and the 
white group, from which the only escape is to find full acceptance 
with one or other group. However, some social scientists have adopted 
a critical stance towards this ‘identity problem’ perspective and 
warned of the dangers of seizing the dramatic, tragically attractive 
stereotype of the mixed race person before it has been supported 
by empirical evidence. Seeman,’ for example, argues that an 
ambiguous social position need not necessarily cause psychological 
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distress — on the contrary, it may be a positive experience for the 
marginal individual. He reminds us that both Park and Stonequist 
noted the potential for creativity, innovation and leadership among 
occupants of marginal positions. R. Turner, in his re-examination 
of the theory of marginality, suggests that sociologists should 
distinguish between objective, experiential and symptomatic 
marginality, since intervening factors can prevent a marginal situation 
from being experienced as negative by the individual and thus from 
giving rise to the marginal symptoms of sensitivity and malaise.”! In 
a similarly cautious vein, Gist and Dworkin’? suggest that it is unwise 
to make broad generalizations about the racial identity of all mixed 
race people. In their review of the world-wide literature, they point 
out that ‘mixed’ groups across the globe show enormous variation 
in the social positions they occupy and in their subjective responses 
to them, so that each case needs to be examined individually within 
its unique historical and socio-cultural setting. This type of criticism 
suggests that social scientists have tended to over-simplify the 
relationship between a marginal social position and the personal 
experience of problems of identity. 

A further critical point emerges from the discussion of marginality 
and mixed race people; despite the view of some theoreticians that 
‘black’ and ‘white’ are the only workable identities for British and 
American mixed race children, many empirical studies show that the 
situation is really far more complex than this. Most importantly, 
it has been suggested that it is possible for mixed race people to 
persist in dual, ambiguous or partial racial identifications in particu- 
lar situations, without encountering any social or psychological ill- 
effects. Antonovsky?? for example, reports that many of the 
American Jews in his sample managed to escape their objectively 
marginal situation and maintain, with perfect equanimity, an identity 
of ‘Jewish all the time and American all the time’. Goldberg” 
puts forward a case where a marginal culture exists, which insulates 
the individual from the personal experience of marginality; and 
Golovensky”* suggests that life in modern industrial societies makes 
not only dual but multiple loyalties the norm rather than the 
exception and that humans are more flexible in juggling identities 
than many social scientists suppose. 

Additional evidence in support of the data that people in marginal 
situations identify with two groups simultaneously as a normal 
response to their position, is provided by studies of the racial identity 
of black children in Britain and America. Early marginality theorists 
pointed out that the position of Negroes in America had many 
marginal features, since Negroes were caught between a positively 
valued white group and a negatively valued black group: studies of 
black children’s racial identity (beginning with Clark and Clark’s 
19397 study) also found a fair degree of white identification among 
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young black children. On the basis of these studies, it was suggested 
that some measure of dual identification is a normal stage in the 
development of black children in countries governed by white 
people and dominated by white standards of aesthetic beauty and 
social value. 

Other studies of racial identity have indicated that not only may 
some black children be caught, on one level, between a black and 
a white identity, but on another level they may not even see their 
racial identity in exclusively black/white terms. Many researchers 
since the Clarks have put forward the idea that skin colour, physiog- 
nomy and culture form an important part of black children’s concep- 
tion of themselves; it was this idea which led to the use of light, 
medium and dark skinned (rather than just black and white) dolls 
on racial identity tests (Greenwald and Oppenheim;?’ Gitter, 
Mostofsky and Satow,”*) and of dolls which were meant to be 
realistic representations of the Asian and Caribbean groups (Milner’? ). 


‘SITUATIONAL ETHNICITY’ 


A theoretical model which seems to offer a useful alternative to 
the fixed black/white view of British categorization and identity is 
what Okamura?’ calls, using Paden’s*! term, ‘situational ethnicity’. 
This approach depicts the boundaries of an ethnic group as being 
subjectively agreed rather than objectively defined and thus illumi- 
nates the potential fluidity and dynamism of ethnic situations which 
can make possible many variations of racial categorization and identity. 

Through the past three decades of race relations research, racial 
situations have largely been analysed in terms of objectively distin- 
guishable differences between groups; that is, there has been con- 
siderable emphasis laid on cultural, racial and status contrasts which 
might help explain features of the relationship between two ethnic 
groups. Recently, however, and in keeping with the modern sociologi- 
cal trend to take account of subjective meanings, sociologists have 
shown more interest in the social actor’s own perception of these 
differences. At the structural level of analysis, this entails seeing 
the contrasts not as intrinsically important attributes, but as potential 
markers of ethnicity which have been invested with meaning and 
importance by the group or groups concerned; at the small group 
level, it means that in any given social situation, the nature and 
scope of ethnicity will be defined by the participant actors within 
boundanes delineated by the social setting. 

In his review of the work of several social anthropologists who 
analysed ethnicity in the context of the social situation, Okamura 
describes the reasoning behind taking this perspective: 
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clearly, it is at this level of abstraction that the variable meanings 
of ethnicity, the differing criteria for ascription of ethnic identities, 
the fluidity of ethnic boundaries, and the varying relevance of 
ethnic and other social identities are most apparent for the actor 
and the researcher alike.*? 

Accordingly, such a perspective avoids the problem of reification 
of the concept of ethnic group that follows from its identifi- 
cation with an objectively defined, shared, uniform cultural 
inventory or with common normative patterns of behaviour that 
are assumed to be consistently adhered to.** 


And though avoiding the homogenous view of ethnic groups gained 
by viewing them solely from ‘without’ at the societal level, the 
approach does not in any way ignore the pre-eminence of macro- 
sociological factors in limiting the variability of ethnic groupings; 
the objective/subjective distinction is made in terms of two dimen- 
sions of situational ethnicity, the structural and the cognitive. 
Okumara explains: 


The cognitive dimension of situational ethnicity refers to the 
actor’s perceptions and understandings of cultural symbols and 
signs and the relevance he attributes to these elements as a factor 
on his behavioural options in the situation in which he finds 
himself. On the other hand, the structural dimension has refer- 
ence to the role constraints enjoined upon actors within social 
situations as a consequence of the overall structure of ethnic 
group relations.** 


Sandra Wallman who also supports this view, sees ethnicity in terms 
of a flexible, shifting boundary between ‘us’ and ‘them’;** the 
boundary shifts, of course, because the criteria for distinguishing 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’ considered appropriate by the participating 
actors, are not the same at all times or in all situations. Wallman 
emphasized that even within a dominant/subordinate ethnic struc- 
ture, where the dominant group often has the power to define the 
boundaries of all other groups, there are still two sides to an ethnic 
boundary and hence two perspectives from which to view ethnicity 
at work. Her aim in using this approach is to convey a sense of the 
process of ethnic identity construction. On a micro-sociological 
level, building ethnic boundaries involves a dynamic negotiation 
between two groups, each of whom is trying to achieve its own 
ends through the social encounter. It is the motives of the partici- 
pants in ethnic relations which, together with the macro-sociological 
factors operating on those relations, prescribe the quality and im- 
portance of ethnicity, Thus: 


Depending on the perception of the actors and the constraints and 
opportunities of the context in which they act, ethnicity may 
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be an essential resource, an utter irrelevance or a crippling 
liability.” 
However, to those who would study ethnicity, Wallman also issues 
a caution: 


It is important to recognise how difficult it is to observe ethnicity 
in action. The observer may see a difference between two batches 
of people which is to him a significant difference. If he then 
assumes ethnicity to be relevant in all encounters between them, 
he may seriously misinterpret the meaning or the purpose of 
events observed.?” 


From the societal level, then, patterns of ethnic grouping are 
clearly visible; society appears to be divided into a limited number 
of structured ethnic entities, each easily distinguishable by cultural 
or physical means. Yet as soon as ethnicity is analysed within a 
social situation — at closer quarters — it becomes apparent that these 
patterns are neither fixed nor always clearly defined. They are, in 
fact, formed by the constant movement of the elements of which 
they consist: at any one time, there are roughly sufficient numbers 
of social actors conforming to a given pattern to retain its shape, 
yet in reality an ethnic group is more complex, more variable and 
more circumstantial than it appears from a distance. Ethnicity is 
not relevant for every member of an ethnic group at all times; the 
criteria by which membership of an ethnic group is assessed are not 
the same at every period in history or in all situations. Thus, within 
the limits imposed by the structure of society, the ethnic categories 
relevant in a classroom (for example) may not be the same as those 
in a particular factory; and the categories at work in a factory today 
may be changed tomorrow by the employment of a group of workers 
who define themselves as an ethnic entity separate from those in the 
existing system. 

At second glance, the sociological literature on mixed race people 
lends support to this idea that the variability of ethnic groupings is 
more apparent when they are analysed at the micro-sociological 
level. It is noticeable that when writers do separate the mixed from 
the black group, they are usually analysing race relations at a low 
level of abstraction. In other words, works on racial theory (or parts 
of these works) from which mixed race people are absent as a 
separate group are primarily devoted to categorical discrimination 
at the institutional level; sections which mention a mixed group tend 
to be dealing with race relations on a more ‘local’ or situation- 
specific basis. This difference of emphasis suggests that although 
the black/white model is considered the most appropriate paradigm 
for examining the overall racial structure, sociologists acknowledge 
that at the attitudinal or small group level factors such as descent 
and skin colour may provide criteria for finer classification. When 
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the theme is face to face interaction rather than biased selection in 
housing, education and jobs, the potential differences between the 
situation of black and mixed race people are more easily recognized. 
Thus, most major theoretical works on race relations take no account 
of the mixed group in the British racial structure,’ whereas many 
sociologists examining race relations in particular cities over the 
last three decades have shown considerable interest in the presence 
of mixed race people. (For example Banton”? Richmond*® Collins*! 
Little? Pryce® .) 


THE BRITISH CONTEXT 


Two main issues are raised when the concept of situational ethnicity 
is applied to British society, with a view to studying the racial 
identification of mixed race children. First, on the cognitive dimen- 
sion, the question arises as to which racial categories British mixed 
race children could perceive as available and experience as viable 
in the construction of their racial identity; if black and white are 
not the only racial categories used by individuals to describe their 
racial group membership, can a common sense knowledge of British 
society suggest any others? Second, on the structural dimension, 
one must ask whether British sociologists have been correct in 
assuming that the black/white system constitutes the ‘agreed 
structural constraints’ acting upon racial identification in Britain; 
are these two categories used to operate the general social and 
economic bias which exists in our society? 

Some kind of answer to the first question may be gained by 
merely reflecting, as participants in British society, on the racial 
categories used by those around us. Politically aware people (in 
particular left-wing radicals) certainly appear to conceptualize the 
British racial structure in terms of a black and a white group, the 
main criteria of classification being ‘darker hue of skin’ and ‘social 
and economic oppression’. Thus, the ‘black’ group consists of West 
Indians, Asians and any other group, physically distinguishable by 
darker skin which is oppressed in our white-dominated society. 
Sociologists, too, adopted this particular black/white distinction, 
but with it they use the cultural/territorial labels of ‘West Indian’ 
and ‘Asian’ to add a dimension useful to the sociological (as opposed 
to the political) enterprise; in sociology, it is important to emphasize 
not only that these people have darker skins and are allotted to 
lower status in society than people with lighter skins, but also that 
there are cultural differences, subjectively perceived, between the 
two minority groups. 

However, these are not the only racial categories heard on the 
streets of our multi-racial society; ‘coloured’ is a term used quite 
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as often as ‘black’ and labels such as ‘immigrant’, ‘brown’, ‘Indian’, 
‘half-caste’ and ‘Jamaican’ exist alongside those like ‘wog’ and 
‘Paki’, which have more derogatory connotations. How widely used 
these categories are and what exactly they mean to the people who 
employ them is a subject which has been greatly neglected in the 
sociology of race relations; yet the literature on mixed-race children 
would seem to suggest that, for them at least, it may be this kind of 
category — ill-defined, changing and used in everyday speech — rather 
than fixed structural ethnic entities, which form the basis of racial 
identity. 

Sociologically more important is the second question of whether 
the overall racial structure is as rigidly dichotomous as has generally 
been supposed. As I noted earlier, it has been widely assumed that in 
Britain, as in America, the structural constraints consist of racial 
criteria defining the two mutually exclusive categories of ‘black’ and 
‘white’. Within a particular social situation, the identification chosen 
by any participant actor must be either white (if not) black — in other 
words, no category of racial identification exists which cannot be 
interpreted in terms of this division. 

However, some scattered comments in a few very recent race 
relations articles suggest that this is not an entirely accurate represen- 
tation of British racial thought and that sociologists may have been 
slightly distorting British racial categorization to fit the paradigm 
of American race relations. Michael Banton, one of the leading 
British race relations theorists, noted that observers of the British 
racial scene who expected an American-type categorical polarity to 
develop in Britain were forgetting that, seen in a world perspective, 
the USA was a very special case; Banton warned: 


there is no more reason to expect Britain to take this course ihan 
for the society to develop a continuous scale of colour gradation 
like that in Brazil or parts of the Caribbean.** 


From a brief scan of the racial categories which appeared in the 
findings of several British studies — ‘Asians’, ‘Pakis’, ‘West Indians’, 
‘blacks’ — Banton noted considerable area differences. He con- 
cluded that local differences in racial categorization were inevitable: 


The categories commonly employed are likely to reflect which- 
ever minority among the coloured immigrant population is most 
numerous or attracts most attention.*® 


Comments in this vein have come not only from eminent sociologists, 
but also from workers within race relations who are perhaps more 
attuned to the reality of everyday racial categories. The Caribbean 
historian C. L. R. James, for example, — commenting in New Soctety 
on the 1981 Scarman report — criticized parallels drawn in the 
report between Britain and America. Scarman had quoted an 
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address by President Johnson to illustrate a point; James counters: 


The report that President Johnson was introducing goes on to say 
that America is divided into two societies, one consisting of the 
white people and the other of the black. No such situation exists 
in Great Britain.’ 


James argues that, in taking the American model and applying it to 
Britain, Lord Scarman was ignoring the sentiments of the British 
people and their true reaction to the riots of summer 1981; James 
wrote: 


They are disturbed and bewildered by what is happening but 
they are not in any way conscious that whites constitute one type 
of human being and blacks another in unalterable opposition to 
one another. If such a consciousness existed in Britain it would 
be obvious in Brixton. All evidence shows that it was not and 
is not.*” 


Robin White’s*® comments on British racial classification come 
from a rather different context from those of James, yet still from 
one which is close to problems of racial categorisation at the 
structural level. Adding his view to the controversy over whether 
a question on racial origin should be included in the 1981 Census 
and, if so, what form the question should take, White suggests that 
the difficulties encountered in devising such a question stemmed 
from two sources; first, from the assumption that racial categories 
have an objective reality quite independent of their subjectively 
assigned meanings and, second, from the idea that these categories 
are used similarly and consistently by everyone in Britain. 

White argued that when they are viewed from an objective stand- 
point, the types of criteria used by people in Britain to categorize 
themselves and each other are confused. While categories such as 
‘white’ and ‘black’ refer to race and skin colour, other categories 
in current usage such as ‘West Indian’ are strictly speaking territorial 
and still others (like ‘Indian’) denote citizenship of a particular 
political state. Analysing various categories of response which had 
been suggested for the census in this way, White discovered that six 
types of categorization criteria were being used — these were skin 
colour, territory, culture, nationality, religion and descent. 

From a disinterested perspective, the usage of these categories 
by British people appears almost random for their real meaning, 
according to White, can only be understood when they are seen 
through the eyes of the person using them. Ethnic labels are not 
scientifically accurate descriptions, since within them is contained 
the attitude of the speaker and the motive behind making the 
categorization in the first place. The choice of criteria by which 
to classify, therefore — colour, nationality etc. — will depend upon 
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the context in which the classification is to be used. White’s point is 
that this applies as much to the Office of Population Census and 
Survey as it does to the ordinary British man or woman: in his view, 
what the census question was actually trying to accomplish was to 
count the population in accordance with the white British concep- 
tion of ‘us’ and ‘them’, and yet because this boundary is actually 
somewhat confused and vague, categorization proved extremely 
difficult. The idea, in effect, was to find out how many ‘thems’ 
there were in the country; whatever its form, then, the census 
question cannot be an ‘acceptable and verifiable taxonomy’: 


but instead divides the population into ‘our group’ (White) then 
tries to pin down as objective some swirling, inherently vague, 
and contingent notions of groups distantly related to us and 
more or less distantly related to each other. Is the Turk really one 
of us? West Indians are all black aren’t they? (Or, if not, they’re 
our group, not West Indians).*? 


The point to note here is that in the American racial system the 
census question would not be hard to devise; theoretically, one 
would only have to ask ‘Have you any Negro ancestors?’ in order 
to set the officially correct white/black, us/them boundaries. 

What these writers seem to be suggesting is that the racial cat- 
egorical dichotomy is not as rigid in Britain — even at the structural 
level — as it is in the USA. A form of us/them division undoubtedly 
exists, but its delineating borders would appear to be more vague 
than the American black/white system; dual racial categorization 
does not impinge quite as heavily on individuals in social situations 
where criteria loosely described as ‘racial’ are being used and more 
room is left for a choice of racial identification. However, unless a 
totally relativist (and non-explanatory) position is to be adopted — 
in which all racial categories in existence are seen as equally valid to 
their proponents and therefore unable to be interpreted in any other 
terms — we must ask what general statements about the British 
racial structure may now be made from the literature, in the light 
of the reservations set out above. 


THE RACIAL STRUCTURE OF BRITAIN 


Without doubt, all evidence points to the fact that there does exist 
in Britain a basic, racial distinction between white and non-white, 
which is recognized as meaningful and significant by everyone within 
the society. However, the first point to be made here is that the 
distinction is not one which is ‘agreed’ in the sense that it is necess- 
arily accepted without question by both groups. The white/non-white 
dichotomy is a form of classification which stems, first and foremost, 
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from the white group and represents a wish by whites for social 
distance from those perceived as significantly different and generally 
inferior. But what makes non-whiteness more than just a description 
‘invented’ by whites (no more or less valid than a label set up by any 
other group) is that whites in Britain have, to a certain extent, the 
economic and social means to impose their negatively charged racial 
classification on the consciousness of the non-white groups. Thus, - 
despite the confusion and inconsistency which surrounds the racial 
classification of some groups in Britain (such as Arabs, Cypriots, 
Jews, Iranians and Chinese) all Caucasian British are sure that they 
are ‘white’ and equally sure that people of Indian or African extrac- 
tion are not. And because of the structure of economic and power 
relations in Britain, this definition is perceived as ‘true’ by these 
groups, within the British context — they are not white; it is a ‘fact 
of life’. 

Here, then, are the crude and somewhat ill-defined parameters 
of exclusion set out by whites, reflected in a dichotomous view of 
the British racial structure which forms a basic part of the racial 
thought of all members of British society. Yet the difference be- 
tween this concept of a non-white group and the conventional, 
sociological category of ‘black’ must be made explicit; I would 
argue that black, as it is interpreted by sociologists, is not a universal 
term of racial classification but is a label employed by only one 
section of British society. 

The black/white division may in reality be only one of a number 
of secondary category sets which develop, within the limits set by 
the white/non-white structure, to conceptualize, evaluate and express 
racial diversity more precisely. These category sets can be seen as 
dynamic thought structures which vary both in the meaning and 
importance they have for the people who use them in the extent 
to which they are shared by the rest of society: yet because they 
are used in everyday thought and conversation about race they 
provide the most salient vehicles for the articulation of racial 
identity. In other words, although British society as a whole operates 
on the crude and slightly blurred distinction between white and 
non-white, for many people this is just the starting point for: the 
construction of more detailed, evaluative non-white classifications. 
These are employed in specific social situations towards the achieve- 
ment of a particular end: for whites, the motivation to categorize 
further may be a desire to exclude some non-white groups more than 
others or else a wish to exclude all equally, but for different reasons; 
the oppressed groups may use secondary category sets to challenge 
the status quo and to protect personal esteem or alternatively some 
groups may define degrees of non-whiteness with the intention 
of declaring that white rejection applies more to others than to 
themselves. 
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I would suggest that ‘black’ and ‘white’ like all racial labels, have 
come into being through ethnic groups attempting to further their 
own political ends and so they inevitably carry connotations which 
fall outside the limits of objectivity; in fact, ‘black’ is a category used 
in the attack on, and defence against, the ‘white’-delineated borders 
of exclusion. When whites in Britain were faced with an influx of 
Asian and West Indian immigrants, physically different from them- 
selves and whom they perceived as economically competitive, they 
saw them as ‘all the same’ and lumped them together under the 
umbrella term of ‘coloured’. Certain sections of these oppressed 
groups reacted by using the imposed ethnic boundary for their own 
defence; ‘coloured’ was consciously translated into ‘black’ in an 
attempt to create a united front against white discrimination and, 
following the American lead, the collective, reactive label of black 
was invested with a positive significance. Sociologists, along with 
many liberal minded groups in society, followed minority group 
members through this transition of racial consciousness and adopted 
the label along with its new associations; the term ‘coloured’, current 
in sociological writing of the late 1950s, was replaced by that of 
‘black’. On the part of sociologists, this represented a recognition of 
the increased power of minority groups in Britain and in particular, 
in their power to define their own ethnic identity as they wished. 
This non-derogatory, reactive category of black is recognized by 
sociologists as the most legitimate term for the non-white British 
groups; and the dichotomous, black-white categorization system 
used in most race relations theory is connected, through its associ- 
ations, to a radical perspective which sees all non-white groups as 
having a basis for political solidarity under one, collective identity. 

This use of the term ‘black’ in the sociological study of racial 
identity is a somewhat precarious practice without explicit recog- 
nition of the label’s commonsense meanings and evaluative conno- 
tations. To view the racial identity of mixed race children solely in 
terms of black and white, cuts out a whole level of reality on which 
they may feel subjectively (and unequivocally) ‘mixed’. By extension, 
merely to describe the identity of all non-white children simply as 
‘black’ is to stifle a range of racial and cultural self-descriptions 
which may be contained within that image of blackness. Sociologists 
conducting racial attitude research in Britain in the 1950s and 
1960s clearly recognized the ambiguity and complexity of British 
racial classification; yet this sociological knowledge of the racial 
thought of black and white British people has apparently been lost 
through the hasty and unqualified adoption of the politicized label 
of ‘black’. Many sociologists are now tacitly anticipating a racially 
polarized future for British society (based on the American experi- 
ence) in which potentially intermediate individuals, such as those 
of mixed race, are forced to choose between membership of the 
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black and membership of the white race — and, moreover, to perceive 
their choice in exactly these terms. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, I have explored some of the theoretical issues involved 
in studying the racial identity of mixed race children in Britain. 

I note, first, that the term ‘mixed race’ refers not to a discrete, 
biological classification, but to a socially defined category, used by 
some people in British society but not by others. Although a lack of 
research in this area makes it impossible to say just how widely such 
a category is recognized, many sociologists tend to view all racial 
descriptions in terms of ‘degrees of blackness’ as irrelevant in the face 
of the white/black line: a common assumption in race relations 
research is that Britain — like America — is divided into a black and 
a white group and that British racial thought corresponds exactly to 
this division. The question of the validity of the black/white model 
is an important one for the study of racial identity, for if the category 
of ‘mixed race’ is of little significance in British racial classification 
then mixed race children may be unequivocally regarded as ‘black’. 

When they are considered as a separate group in the literature, 
mixed race people tend to be portrayed as in-between black and 
white — or, more specifically, as being in a marginal position between 
two cultural, socio-economic and racial groups. Although some 
sociologists assume that the marginal position is inherently personally 
and socially intolerable and that the individual response must be to 
wholeheartedly embrace either a black or a white identity, others 
present evidence suggesting that it is possible for mixed race people 
to remain permanently ‘in-between’, without encountering any 
social or psychological ill-effects. This evidence appears to challenge 
the applicability of the black-white theoretical framework to study- 
ing the identity of mixed race children and it seems that a more 
flexible model of the racial structure is required. 

An alternative view of the evidence, showing dual, partial and 
ambiguous racial identities in a different light is provided by the 
concept of situational ethnicity, which sees ethnicity not as a fixed 
entity, but as a continually shifting axis between ‘us’ and ‘them’ 
operating within the confines of the wider racial structure. A second 
perusal of the literature on mixed race people supports this perspec- 
tive: when sociologists have studied mixed race people in the past, 
they have done so predominantly at the mtcro-soctological level; 
in other words, it was only when sociologists descended ‘among the 
action’ that the complexity of ethnicity became evident and the 
possibility of identities other than just ‘black’ and white’ was 
revealed. 
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When the idea of situational ethnicity is applied to the British 
context, two conclusions can be drawn. First, there seems sufficient 
empirical basis for assuming that, at the micro-sociological level, 
there exist secondary category sets within the dualistic framework, 
which are important in the construction of racial identity. Second 
and perhaps more important for race relations theory, is the con- 
clusion that it is time for observers of British society to free them- 
selves from the constraints of the American model of racial classifi- 
cation, which has been used, perhaps somewhat indiscriminately, 


in the sociological theory of the last twenty years. 
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Comment on Bryan Turner’s “The 
government of the body: medical regimens 
and the rationalization of diet’* 


Bryan Turner’s “The Government of the Body: Medical Regimens 
and the Rationalization of Diet’! draws our attention to the develop- 
ment of dietary science as a neglected example of the rationalization 
of culture in industrial capitalism. Turner’s purpose is to sociologically 
‘embody’ Foucault’s concept of the ‘government of the body’ by 
identifying ‘the social origins of beliefs, the carriers of knowledge, 
and the audience [addressed]’.? Based on an analysis of the dietary 
regimen advocated by George Cheyne (1671-1743), an influential 
London physician, Turner concludes ‘that the dietary practices of 
eighteenth-century professional classes have gradually percolated 
through the social system to [all groups]’.*? Turner then attributes 
‘contemporary anxieties’ about obesity, dieting and anorexia to 
‘the extension of rational calculation over the body and the employ- 
ment of science in the apparatus of social control’.* But the histori- 
cal evidence Turner offers simply does not support such sweeping 
conclusions. My purpose is to note some points that an empirically 
adequate ‘embodiment’ of the concept of the rationalization of diet 
must take into account. 

First, why identify Cheyne as the origin of modern beliefs con- 
cerning dietary regimens? Cheyne seems to have no connection, 
intellectual or social, to the development of scientific knowledge 
about nutrition, based on organic chemistry and its applications to 
physiology, in the early nineteenth century.* Indeed, Cheyne’s 
regimen resembles traditional medicine more than modern dietary 
science; attempts to match the metaphorical temperaments of foods 
to the ascribed temperaments of classes of persons characterized 
most prescientific studies of diet.® Historians of science have fre- 
quently noted the ‘protean nature” of intellectual precursors. It is 
one thing to show, in retrospect, that earlier work anticipates some 
contemporary concern; it is quite another to demonstrate the specific 
linkages by which the concern was transmitted. 
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Second, I suggest the more probable locus for the origins of the 
rationalization of diet is the feeding of institutionalized populations. 
Jails, armies, work-houses — all generated empirically based rations. 
Each inmate was alloted so many pounds of bread, ounces of soup or 
gruel, etc. each day. The rise of a rational system of dietary account- 
ing, in which foodstuffs could be represented as interchangeable 
units of nutrition, was postulated on two nineteenth century scientific 
developments. One was the recognition that foods and the human 
body were both composed of the same chemical elements. By 1840 
Liebig, the German chemist reknowned for his applications of 
chemical analysis to commercial agriculture and physiology, had 
identified three chemical constituents of food — fats, carbohydrates 
and proteins — and calculated the human requirements for each.® 
The second was the recognition, about 1880, that the laws of con- 
servation of energy applied to living organisms.’ As a result, nutrition 
scientists could measure both the potential energy in food and the 
energy expended in human labor in terms of calories, the same unit 
that students of thermodynamics used to measure mechanical work. 
In the late nineteenth century chemists and physiologists specializing 
in human nutrition began to characterize food as ‘fuel for the human 
machine’,’® and nutrition science as a system of physiological ‘book 
keeping’! that could increase the cost-effectiveness of human labour 
power.!? 

Third, I agree with Turner that ‘the thrust toward a scientific 
analysis came ... from debates about poverty [and] labour ef- 
ficiency.’ But we need to know how nutrition scientists used 
poverty debates to obtain opportunities and resources’* for scientific 
research and how poverty analysts used nutrition research findings 
in their debates."* To suggest that the growth of nutrition science 
was a simple top down process of social control is misleading. The 
goals of nutrition scientists and poverty analysts converged at some 
times, conflicted at others. The workers who were ‘the objects of 
scientific practice’® resisted; some refused to allow nutrition re- 
searchers into their communities, others engaged .in public debates 
with proponents of scientific eating. Moreover, poverty researchers 
made different interpretations of similar empirical findings regarding 
nutrition. The British, for example, usually concluded that the 
labouring classes were underfed due to inadequate income, while 
Americans usually accused the labouring classes of intemperance in 
food expenditures.'’ 

Fourth, what is the evidence that ‘the dietary practices of eighteenth 
century professionals have percolated through the social system’? 
The primary determinent of dietary practices is the social organization 
of food production; people eat what is available to them. While the 
food industry incorporates some scientific knowledge about nutrition 
into production, it also promotes scientifically ‘irrational’ nutritional 
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patterns. Another determinant of dietary practices is the symbolic 
or cultural meaning of food; food practices associated with cel- 
ebration, hospitality, or solace are remarkably resistant to ‘regimen- 
tation’. Thus nutritionists, who perpetually complain about the 
{rrationality’ of prevailing dietary practices, would hardly agree 
with Turner about the success of their mission.'® 

Finally, we must recognize the variety and changing nature of 
‘contemporary anxieties’ about food. For example, in the 1950s 
obesity was identified as a risk factor in premature death from 
cardiovascular disease. But researchers now conclude from the 
same data used in the 1950s that when obesity is uncomplicated 
by hypertension or diabetes, there is no risk of cardiovascular 
disease. As a result, some public health authorities now suggest that 
the moderately overweight suffer more from anxiety over their 
condition than from the physiological consequences.'? How can 
the concept of rationalization explain such turn-abouts in nutrition 
knowledge and its uses? 

Forty years ago Merton warned us -that the sociology of knowl- 
edge would fail if, like intellectual history, it merely asserted the 
congruence between certain ideas and their social context.?° What 
we need to know, as Turner notes in his introduction, is how ideas 
are generated, diffused, and accepted or rejected by particular 
groups. Turner gives us a persuasive account of the popularity of 
Cheyne’s ‘regimentation of the body’ among an eighteenth century 
London elite. But Turner’s explanation of the complex alterations 
of dietary practices and the growth of dietary science in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries certainly over-reaches his evidence, 
thereby perpetuating the errors that have plagued the sociology 
of knowledge. 
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Competing understandings of common 
sense understanding: a brief comment on 
‘common sense racism’* 


ABSTRACT 


‘Common sense’ is a frequently used term in the vocabulary of 
sociologists. There is, however, no common theoretical under- 
standing of it. This has important empirical implications for the 
nature of the beliefs, maxims, ideas and types which are said to 
constitute ‘common sense racism’. Those who use the notion of 
‘common sense racism’ treat it primarily as a theoretical issue, 
providing very little empirical evidence to confirm how wide- 
spread the beliefs, maxims, ideas and types which constitute 
‘common sense racism’ are. By taking a contrasting theoretical 
approach to common sense, the form and status of racist beliefs 
drastically alter. This emphasizes the importance of treating 
‘common sense racism’ also as an empirical issue, 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been frequently argued in the sociology of race relations 
that a ‘popular racism’ exists in Britain and that the ‘lay public’ are 
racist.! The pejorative connotations given to black skin colour in 
Britain have been dated to medieval times and are even seen to be 
implied in the Bible.? This idea of a widespread and general racism 
that is built into everyday life in Britain has been systematized 
recently around the notion of ‘common sense racism’.? The authors 
who use the notion treat it as a theoretical issue, imposing a common 
sense racism on members by a particular view of common sense. 
By using a different theoretical approach to the nature of common 
sense, it is shown to be necessary to treat ‘common sense racism’ 
also as an empirical issue. This note intends to argue two points. 
First, that the notion of ‘common sense racism’ offers a view of 
common sense that can be contested. Second, that as a corollary, 
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while racist beliefs do exist in Britain, they do not necessarily do so 
in the form that the notion of ‘common sense racism’ suggests. The 
form that racist beliefs take in Britain is a matter for empirical 
research not theoretical frat. 


THE NOTION OF ‘COMMON SENSE RACISM’ 


The clearest and best exposition of this notion is found in Errol 
Lawrence’s contribution to The Empire Strikes Back by the Centre 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies at Birmingham University.’ 
In brief, the author’s argument is that common sense ideas on race 
and biological-genetic differences contain a set of themes, beliefs, 
maxims and stereotypes which exclude and degrade Blacks. These 
common sense ideas have been incorporated into a racist ideology 
which functions to structure the working class racially and thereby 
maintain the hegemony of the ruling bloc.’ Common sense racism 
should not just be seen in the context of deliberate manipulation by 
the ruling bloc who rework and reorganize common sense ideas.® 
Common sense racism must also be rooted in the practical experi- 
ences and contextual situations of the working class in their everyday 
lives.? The nature of these experiences follows from the ‘organic 
crisis’ of British society, where race joins together with various 
elements of the crisis, such that, commonsensically, issues like rising 
unemployment, public expenditure cuts, ‘the decline of the inner 
city’ and the increase in crime and violence become ‘explained’ 
through race.’ 

' This note does not wish to challenge this argument as a whole. 
The focus is more narrow and seeks to question one of the central 
themes running through it. Namely, the notion of ‘common sense 
racism’.? 

Common sense is considered by Errol Lawrence to be ‘down to 
earth “good sense”’, which is ‘taken-for-granted’, held to be ‘legit- 
imate’, ‘real’ and ‘proper’, containing within it ‘structures of knowl- 
edges’, ‘beliefs, ideas and practices’, which are ‘contextualised’ or 
‘situated’ in the ‘experiences of people’ and the ‘social relations of 
everyday life’.'° On this basis ‘common sense racism’ becomes the 
set of often contradictory maxims, beliefs, ideas, practices and 
understandings about Blacks located in the experiences, activities 
and knowledges of the everyday life of White Britons. These transcend 
the common sense understanding of each member to constitute 
themselves as a general set of beliefs, maxims, ideas and types. A 
wide array of such maxims are identified: a colour symbolism which 
does not distinguish between the ‘Black’ communities in Britain,"! 
the association of black skin colour with evil,’? the view that 
‘Black blood’ is infectious,’* that Blacks take White jobs,'* sexual 
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lasciviousness among Blacks,’* slavery images,’® Black associations 
with savagery!” and with childishness and the reed to be protected 
by Whites,'® the view that Blacks are child-like savages ‘who might 
turn nasty’,’? passivity among Asian women and the suitability of 
Afro-Caribbean women for laborious tasks,*° Black inferiority, 
particularly evidenced in their inability to speak ‘proper English’,”! 
the belief that Black immigrants imported socio-economic problems,”? 
that Black women are permissive,?? the criminality of Blacks,”* 
the view that Blacks are over-sensitive and have a chip on their 
shoulder,’ that Black culture and life is counter to nature,?® and 
that Black children fail at school because they have a negative 
self-image.?” 

This ‘common sense racism’ is an influential set of maxims, for it 
is reflected in ‘official’ and everyday practices. It is upon these 
maxims that the activities of Right-wing extremists, sociologists, 
teachers, careers officers and the police, among others, are said to 
be predicated. These practices thereby become as common, general 
and taken-for-granted as the maxims on which they are based. Hence 
Lawrence notes, ‘common sense notions, like common sense ideologies 
generally, are not just carried about in people’s heads. They are 
embedded within actual material practices.” Drawing on work by 
Parmar, Lawrence writes, ‘in schools, for example, Asian girls are 
often automatically excluded from whole areas of extra-curricular 
activities on the grounds that ‘‘their parents will object to their 
daughters mixing with boys”. In a similar way, careers advice for 
Asian girls is frequently structured around notions about the way 
in which their future lives will be circumscribed. They are not, for 
example, advised about further education because it is assumed that 
their parents have something else — namely arranged marriage — in 
mind for them.’”® 

In short, the notion of ‘common sense racism’ seems to consist 
of a finite set of pejorative everyday maxims, beliefs and ideas about 
race, which are taken-for-granted and are widespread and which 
predicate a widespread set of taken-for-granted ‘official’ and every- 
day activities and practices toward Blacks. These beliefs and practices 
transcend each member and form a backcloth from which members 
construct their own common sense understandings. 

Stated in this truncated fashion, the arguments about common 
sense racism have diverse origins. Among them must be included 
Cohen’s work on ‘moral panics’ and Hall’s application of this to 
race,’ where through a process of re-definition and re-labelling, a 
version of reality is taken on board by members whose everyday 
experiences seem consistent with it. Gramsci’s writings on ideology 
are central.*° He argued that ideologies percolate down to common 
sense and that ‘official meanings’ became a part of common sense. 
Commenting on this, Hall observed the ‘taken-for-granted nature’ of 
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‘common sense knowledge’ and argued that official ideologies are 
most effective when they are taken-for-granted and become a part 
of common sense.*! Another important influence has been Barker’s 
work, on the ‘new racism’.*? This strove to demonstrate how the 
‘new racism’ of the 1970s in Britain was grounded in the notion of 
‘genuine fears’ among ‘ordinary folk’ and the ‘ordinary populace’.** 
Their fears were labelled by Barker as a part of ‘common sense’ and 
‘gut reaction’.** 

The copious use of terms which are also”? validated by the quite 
different theoretical and methodological claims of phenomenology 
and ethnomethodology raises an interesting parallel with other 
approaches to common sense and to the racist beliefs embedded in 
it. Drawing on the work of Schutz and Garfinkel, a contrasting view 
of common sense knowledge will be presented, the implications of 


which greatly alter the form common sense racist beliefs take. 


UNPACKING COMMON SENSE 


The ethnomethodological approach to common sense is based on 
Schutz’s earlier phenomenological sociology.* This gives common 
sense two dimensions. A member’s common sense is composed of 
a ‘stock of knowledge’. That is, a finite set of beliefs, maxims, ideas 
and types which are often vague and contradictory. Yet common 
sense is much more than this. Common sense is fundamentally a 
process of reasoning. It is the process of reasoning by which lay 
members?” of everyday life construct their social world. It is through 
this process of reasoning (called common sense) that members arrive 
at their stock of knowledge (called common sense knowledge). This 
common sense knowledge becomes members’ ‘natural attitude’, 
the taken-for-granted set of beliefs, maxims, ideas and types which 
form their ‘common sense understandings’ of the social world. 
To construct this understanding in the process of reasoning, ‘members 
draw upon their biography of past experiences as well as the socially 
transmitted and shared ‘recipes’ and categories which transcend each 
member. In this way everyday life is given a dialectic character, 
partly constructed by us in the form of our personal biography and 
partly given to us in the form of socially transmitted and shared 
categories. Such that, the stock of common sense knowledge of each 
member will have some common and shared ingredients. 

This approach to common sense suggests, however, that the 
finite set of beliefs, maxims, ideas and types which constitute each 
member’s stock of common sense knowledge, will not be uniform 
or general within everyday life. ‘Common sense’ is a product of each 
member not of everyday life generally. That is, there is no finite set 
of maxims, beliefs, ideas and types which transcend each member. 
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What is uniform and general is the process of reasoning by which 
this stock of common sense knowledge is constructed. ‘Common 
sense’ as a stock of common sense knowledge is not, therefore, 
common, general or shared: ‘common sense’ as a process of reason- 
ing is common, general and shared. 

Such an approach seems to invalidate the near universal view that 
common sense knowledge is ‘common’. This is not quite so, What is 
characteristic about the process of common sense reasoning according 
to Schutz and Garfinkel, is that these beliefs, maxims, ideas and 
types which constitute each member’s stock of common sense 
knowledge are assumed to be common, general and shared. It is by 
this assumption in the process of common sense reasoning that the 
social world becomes a ‘factual object’ or ‘factual reality’. The 
meaning given to the social world and constructed by each member 
is assumed by the member to be the same for all members. On this 
basis Schutz formulated his two concepts, the ‘congruency of 
relevances’ and the ‘interchangeability of stances’, where actors are 
said to believe that if they changed places with their fellow members 
of everyday life, they would share the same viewpoint. In short, the 
social world becomes ‘real’ and ‘factual’ not because of shared or 
common stocks of beliefs, maxims, ideas and types but because of 
the assumption of shared and common beliefs, maxims, ideas and 
types. The assumption of their universality and actual universality 
are two completely different things. 

When members are confronted with evidence which clearly shows 
that those they interact with do not share their stock of common 
sense knowledge, it is not the validity of their beliefs, maxims, ideas 
and types which is brought into question but the competence of the 
other actor. Garfinkel demonstrated this clearly in his disruptive 
techniques which challenged the taken-for-granted assumptions 
which underlie everyday life.” Those challenging these assumptions 
were labelled in a variety of ways (‘mad’, ‘crazy’, ‘stupid’, ‘drunk’, 
‘strange’? ) which did not threaten the assumption that their stock 
of common sense knowledge was taken-for-granted and shared 
by others. 

If this approach to common sense is followed, it fundamentally 
alters the form and status of the beliefs, maxims, ideas and types 
which are said to constitute common sense knowledge. Common 
sense knowledge is not a finite set of beliefs, maxims, ideas and 
` types which are shared and taken-for-granted to a greater or lesser 
degree by all members of everyday life. Common sense knowledge, 
in this approach, is a personal construction by each member who 
assumes this personalised stock of knowledge to be common and 
taken-for-granted by others. It is constructed on the basis of each 
member’s personal biography of past experiences and socially 
transmitted ‘recipes’ and categories. While each member’s stock of 
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common sense knowledge has some common ingredients, it also 
carries the influence of the personal biography of each member’s 
past experiences. Such that, as Herbert Blumer once said, people 
can live side by side but live in different worlds. 

The relevance of this approach to the study of common sense 
is two-fold. By unpacking the notion of common sense, it shows 
that the finite set of racist beliefs, maxims, ideas and types which 
Lawrence, among others, describe as transcending each member 
and which thereby come to be common, general and shared in 
everyday life, are not necessarily that taken-for-granted by or em- 
bedded in members?’ stock of common sense knowledge. Secondly, 
this approach does demonstrate how the assumption that they are 
taken-for-granted and embedded in everyday life is arrived at. Indeed 
this approach suggests that those sociologists who take it for granted 
that these racist beliefs, maxims, ideas and types are pervasive and 
a part of some general common sense, have accepted the assumptions 
of racists at their face value. 

The implication of using a contrasting theoretical approach to the 
study of common sense, is that it is necessary to confirm that racist 
beliefs, maxims, ideas and types are a part of each member’s stock 
of common sense knowledge and are their taken-for-granted natural 
attitude. In other words, ‘common sense racism’ should be treated 
as a simple empirical issue. Empirical research can easily confirm 
the extent to which these maxims, beliefs, ideas and types are 
widely distributed among individuals in Britain. This is not under- 
taken by those who use the notion of ‘common sense racism’: 
most of the evidence Lawrence uses to support his view of the 
contents of ‘common sense racism’ is taken from Tory newspapers” 
and Right-wing extremists. This reveals a logical error. It is circular 
to argue that common sense racist beliefs have been incorporated 
and reworked by extreme racists and simultaneously use the 
propaganda statements of these extremists as evidence for the con- 
tents of ‘common sense racism’. 


CONCLUSION 


These arguments do not challenge the view that there are racist 
beliefs, maxims, ideas and types in British society. A wealth of 
sociological and psychological research shows that the maxims, 
beliefs, ideas and types which are alleged to constitute ‘common 
sense racism’ are held by some White Britons.*’ What is challenged 
is the form and status of these maxims. There is no empirical justifi- 
cation for the claim that these maxims are a part of members’ stock 
of common sense knowledge. Empirical research shows them to exist 
but does not suggest how widely distributed and common each is. 
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In fact Lawrence imposes a common sense racism on members by 
theoretical fiat through a particular approach to the nature of 
common sense. 

By employing a contrasting approach to common sense, it can be 
argued that, on the contrary, the racist beliefs, maxims, ideas and 
types which are said to be taken-for-granted and to pervade common 
sense, are only assumed to be so-by members in whose stock of 
common sense knowledge they are contained. Racist beliefs exist 
in Britain, but ‘common sense’ has first to be unpacked before one 
can confirm the description of racist beliefs as a part of common 
sense. This is both a theoretical and an empirical question and 


needs in future to be treated as such. 
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ABSTRACT 


The main dimensions of the debate about the relative characteristics 
and merits of quantitative and qualitative methodology are out- 
lined, emphasizing the philosophical issues which underpin much 
of the discussion. A distinction is drawn between epistemological 
and technical issues in relation to the controversy. Three areas are 
then selected which demonstrate a tendency for the debate to 
oscillate between epistemological and technical modes of ex- 
pression. The question is raised as to whether it is possible to 
establish a clear symmetry between epistemological positions 
(e.g. phenomenology, positivism) and associated techniques of 
social research (e.g. participant observation, social survey). The 
conclusion is sceptical about the extent to which a neat corre- 
spondence can currently be established. 


Over the past fifteen years, the debate over the relative virtues of 
quantitative and qualitative methodology has gained considerable 
impetus. While the exact constitution of the two methodologies 
varies somewhat from author to author or is defined with varying 
degrees of specificity, there is substantial agreement about the 
fundamental antinomies and their practical implications for the 
conduct of research. One of the difficulties, however, in representing 
the divergencies between the two methodologies, derives from a 
tendency for philosophical issues and technical issues to be treated 
simultaneously and occasionally to be confused. Philosophical issues 
relate to questions of epistemology, i.e. the appropriate foundation 
for the study of society and its manifestations. By contrast, technical 
issues bespeak the consideration of the superiority or appropriateness 
of methods of research in relation to one another. Much of the 
recent methodological literature sees the latter as deriving from the 
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former, i.e. the choice of a particular epistemological base leads to a 
preference for a particular method on the grounds of its greater 
appropriateness given the preceding philosophical deliberations. As 
we shall see, the two forms of argument occasionally become con- 
fused with each other, and this is particularly so when writers have 
sought to articulate the relationships between the two methodologies. 
In addressing these issues the term ‘methodology’ whether described 
as quantitative or qualitative, will refer to an epistemological position; 
‘method’ and ‘technique’ will be used synonymously to refer to ways 
of gathering data. As such, ‘method’ and ‘methodology’ indicate 
different levels of analysis, and since the two terms are often used 
interchangeably’ it is of considerable importance to distinguish the 
relevant realms of discourse. 

In the 1950s and 1960s it was not uncommon to find discussions 
of the relative advantages and disadvantages of social surveys and 
participation observation.? A solution to many of the discussions 
seemed to lie in Trow’s apparently sound advice that ‘the problem 
under investigation properly dictates the methods of investigation’.? 
This is a highly seductive solution in that it would appear that 
. whoever argues against it is likely to be implying the absolute 
superiority of one particular technique, a position that requires a 
good deal of confidence in one’s choice. In more recent years, the 
nature of the debate seems to have changed somewhat in that dis- 
cussions centre upon comparisons of quantitative and qualitative 
methods or methodologies. A prominent feature has been the 
emergence of textbooks dealing almost exclusively with qualitative 
methods,* along with journals which focus exclusively on data 
drawn from these methods (notably Qualitative Sociology, Urban 
Life and Anthropology and Education Quarterly), as well as special 
issues of journals with a more general readership devoted to dis- 
cussions of qualitative methods.’ In large part, these expositions 
comprise a contrast between the two forms of methodology by 
writers who either are themselves users of qualitative methodology 
or are rather sympathetic to it. Quantitative methodologists seem 
rarely to write about the nature of their research activity in contrast 
to plausible alternatives. Much of our current understanding about 
the fundamentals of quantitative methodology and its epistemological 
distinctness from qualitative methodology derives from writers 
within the latter tradition. This is not to suggest that the depiction 
of quantitative methodology is necessarily inaccurate; indeed many 
of the expositions reveal a very clear understanding of (albeit a lack 
of sympathy with) its essential characteristics. The distinction 
between quantitative and qualitative methodology has been elab- 
orated not only in sociology, but also in related fields such as 
evaluation research,® educational research? and organizational 
analysis.’ 
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In some cases writers have chosen not to use the quantitative/ 
qualitative distinction and have instead used terms which have been 
used as synonyms. The terms ‘positivist’ and ‘empiricist’ often 
denote the same fundamental approach as ‘quantitative’, while 
‘naturalistic’ field research, ‘ethnographic’, ‘interpretivist’, and 
‘constructivist? are sometimes used instead of ‘qualitative’.? What- 
ever the nomenclature, what is increasingly apparent in the literature 
dealing with research methodology is a tendency to talk about the 
distinctiveness of (and occasionally compatibility between) quanti- 
tative and qualitative methodologies as against particular techniques. 
Whether surveys are ‘better’ than participant observation seems to 
have become a question that is rarely addressed. Whether this is a 
significant shift in emphasis and some of its consequences are the 
foci of this paper. 


QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE METHODOLOGY AS RESEARCH 
TRADITIONS 


Quantitative methodology is routinely depicted as an approach to 
the conduct of social research which applies a natural science, and 
in particular a positivist, approach to social phenomena. The para- 
phernalia of positivism are characterized typically in the methodologi- 
cal literature as exhibiting a preoccupation with operational defi- 
nitions, objectivity, replicability, causality, and the like.!° The social 
survey is typically seen as the preferred instrument of research 
within this tradition because it can apparently be readily adapted 
to such concerns. Through questionnaire items concepts can be 
operationalized; objectivity is maintained by the distance between 
observer and observed along with the possibility of external checks 
upon one’s questionnaire; replication can be carried out by em- 
ploying the same research instrument in another context; and the 
problem of causality has been eased by the emergence of path 
analysis and related regression techniques to which surveys are well 
suited. Research of this kind is frequently described as being positivist 
or empiricist. In attributing to it labels of this kind an essentially 
epistemological point is being made, namely that research of this 
genre is underpinned by a distinctive theory of what should pass 
as warrantable knowledge. Surveys are seen as instruments for the 
elucidation of research which makes such epistemological assump- 
tions, though experimental designs and secondary analyses of pre- 
collected data are also often recognized as exhibiting the same 
underlying philosophical premises. 

Qualitative methodology differs in a number of ways. The sine 
qua non is a commitment to seeing the social world from the point of 
view of the actor, a theme which is rarely omitted from methodological 
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writings within this tradition. Clear statements of this emphasis can 
be discerned in a broad range of writings.'! Because of the commit- 
ment to see through the eyes of one’s subjects close involvement is 
advocated. There is a simultaneous expression of preference for a 
contextual understanding so that behaviour is to be understood in 
the context of meaning systems employed by a particular group or 
society.'? Qualitative research is deemed to be much more fluid and 
flexible than quantitative research in that it emphasizes discovering 
novel or unanticipated findings and the possibility of altering research 
plans in response to such serendipitous occurrences.'? This is con- 
trasted sharply with the quantitative methodologist’s research design 
with its emphasis upon fixed measurements, hypothesis (or hunch) 
testing, and a much less protracted form of fieldwork involvement. 
The philosophical underpinnings of qualitative methodology are 
typically attributed to phenomenology,'* Verstehen'* and symbolic 
interactionism.'® Many of these writers view the phenomenological 
theme as the most fundamental one, symbolic interactionism and 
Verstehen being prominent examples of its basic premises. The 
contrast with what is variously called positivism and a natural science 
approach is ever present among these writers. The point about the 
phenomenological position is that it takes the actor’s perspective 
as the empirical point of departure. Positivist approaches are taken 
to exhibit a tendency for the researcher to view events from the 
outside and from the point of view of a cluster of empirical concerns 
which are imposed upon social reality with little reference to the 
meaning of the observations to the subject of investigation. While 
the possibilities of phenomenologically-based research tradition are 
occasionally questioned,'’ influential writers like Schutz clearly 
left open the possibility of such a perspective by claiming that it 
may be necessary to ‘abandon the strictly phenomenological 
method”? in order to carry out the study of the social world. His 
contrast between a natural science approach which sees people as 
inert and a phenomenological approach which seeks to focus upon 
the lived experience of people!’ provides a key-note of this tradition. 

In order to proceed with research into the social world which is 
informed by epistemological principles of this kind, research methods 
are necessary which facilitate an inside view. Unstructured inter- 
viewing and life histories (the latter to a lesser extent) are frequently 
mentioned as providing appropriate vehicles, but above all participant 
observation is the most favoured technique. ‘Participant observation’ 
is a rather broad term, in that not only does it encapsulate a wide 
range of observational practices, it is also used to denote a fieldwork 
strategy which includes general interviewing, usually of a relatively 
unstructured kind, the perusal of documents, and the interviewing 
of key informants. But it is the ability of the participant observer 
to get close to his subjects and so see the world from their perspective 
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that is its chief attraction. In so doing qualitative researchers produce 
data which they often call ‘rich’? by which is meant data with a 
great deal of depth. Survey data are typically seen as deficient in 
this respect for they provide superficial evidence on the social 
world, winkling out the causal relationships between arbitrarily 
chosen variables which have little or no meaning to those individuals 
whose social worlds they are meant to represent. Blumer’s?! critique 
of ‘variable analysis’ still stands as one of the most incisive attacks 
on such research, and is widely accepted within the qualitative 
tradition. 

What is clear from the various discussions about these two meth- 
odologies is that they are being explicated at an epistemological 
level and an attempt is then made to establish a link between it and 
a technical level, i.e. the practice of social research. The epistemologi- 
cal nature of the discussion is occasionally reinforced by recourse to 
the term ‘paradigm’ — usually in a Kuhnian sense — to denote the 
two traditions.** In so far as paradigms are meant to be incommen- 
surable, then it is even clearer that two divergent epistemological 
bases are being expounded. In the context of this kind of discussion 
the question of techniques of investigation is no longer whether A is 
‘better’ than B, but is A the appropriate technique in terms of a 
particular set of epistemological premises X? Proponents of qualitative 
methodology justify their preference for participant observation 
by reference to its ability to meet a prior set of epistemological 
requirements, which have been summarised briefly above. The social 
survey is seen as relevant to a different intellectual tradition, i.e. one 
informed by the preoccupations of a natural science approach. 
As Johnson has argued, the revival of interest in participant obser- 
vation and field research ‘is related to the abstract intellectual 
debates in a very fundamental way’.?? This implies that the surge 
of interest in phenomenological ideas, along with a resurgence of 
interest in symbolic interactionism, led to an increase in participant 
observation and associated research techniques. It may also be the 
case that for some social scientists, a disillusionment with the spread 
of quantification in research led to a flirtation with methods which 
had often been seen as impressionistic, or unscientific, and the spread 
of phenomenological writing provided a ready-made justification 
for their research. 

The apparent linking of more abstract philosophical issues with 
questions of research practice appears a more sophisticated way of 
treating the comparability of different methods of investigation than 
a direct juxtaposition in terms of relative superiority. It is also 
apparent that the notion of the ‘appropriateness’ of a particular 
method is different. In Trow’s widely quoted observation (see above) 
it is the problem that determines the technique to be employed. It 
is not precisely clear what this means, but the notion of a problem:-+.., 
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does not seem to include the more philosophical deliberations which 
have been in operation in recent years. In this latter milieu it is not 
so much a problem that determines the use of a particular technique 
but a prior intellectual commitment to a philosophical position. The 
problem is then presumably formulated within the context of these 
commitments. This suggestion also makes some sense in terms of 
the individual biographies of many social researchers, most of whom 
do seem to be wedded to a particular research technique or tradition. 
Few researchers traverse the epistemological hiatus which opens up 
between the research traditions. 

One peculiarity of the various writings which have spawned these 
debates is the fact that it is the terms ‘quantitative’ and ‘qualitative’ 
which are used as symbols or reference points for the intellectual 
undercurrents. Yet the question of the presence or absence of 
quantitative data is but a superficial manifestation of the underlying 
epistemological issues. Indeed, neither directly signifies the clusters 
of commitments for which they are presymed to stand. There are 
few hard-nosed positivists who would deny the validity of at least 
some qualitative material; while many participant observers employ 
a modicum of quantitative evidence in their research, albeit of a 
rudimentary kind, or alternatively use a variety of ‘quasi-statistical’ 
terms, as Gans™* calls them. While such considerations of degree of 
quantification should not be forgotten, it is slightly puzzling that 
it is this particular dimension of the debate that is taken as the 
terminological focus. 


TECHNIQUE AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


It has been observed above that the quantitative/qualitative distinc- 
tion has become one which in large part derives from epistemological 
issues and that questions of research technique are taken to be 
systematically related to these issues. This seems to be a quite 
different form of argument from that which takes place when 
writers distinguish between methods or techniques. Trow’s dictum 
that problems determine methods is essentially a reference to a 
technical rather than an epistemological issue. It suggests not only 
that one technique can never be inherently superior to its supposed 
alternatives, but also that a technique is likely to be more useful in 
some contexts than others. Others, like Zelditch?® have sought to 
systematize such considerations by delineating the linkages between 
objects and techniques. An example of the object-technique nexus 
can be discerned in the suggestion by Warwick and Lininger that: 


The sample survey is an appropriate and useful means of gathering 
information under three conditions; when the goals of the research 
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call for quantitative data, when the information sought is reason- 
ably specific and familiar to the respondents, and when the 
researcher himself has considerable prior knowledge of particular 
problems and the range of responses likely to emerge. Al of 
these conditions are met in the areas of research that have been 
the traditional strongholds of the survey — public opinion, voting, 
attitudes and beliefs, and economic behaviour. 

Participant observation is usually more appropriate when the 
study requires an examination of complex social relationships 
or intricate patterns of interaction; ... when the investigator 
desires first-hand behavioural information on certain social 
processes, such as leadership and influence in a small group; when 
a major goal of the study is to construct a qualitative contextual 
picture of a certain situation or flow of events; and when it is 
necessary to infer latent value patterns or belief systems from 
such behaviour as ceremonial postures, gestures, dances, facial 
expressions or subtle inflections of the voice.”® 


Such arguments are ‘technical’ in that they simply seek to demarcate 
those substantive issues or domains in which particular methods of 
investigation are appropriate or inappropriate. There is a myriad of 
technical reasons why participant observation is preferable to social 
surveys in such a sense or vice versa. The final lines of Gans’ classic 
study of the Levittowners tell the reader that ‘The mail questionnaires 
and interviews provided more systematically collected data and are 
thus more scientific in one sense, although less so in another, for 
they can only report what people say they do and feel, and not what 
a researcher has seen them say, do and feel’.?’ In other words, the 
gap between word and deed may give participant observation a 
technical edge over a survey, particularly when the possibility of a 
disjuncture may be problematic. In another classic participant 
observer study, Whyte?® notes that a questionnaire to delineate 
the distribution of the attitudes of racketeers is not a feasible under- 
taking. Considerations of these kinds are bound up with researchers’ 
judgments about technical viability and are quite distinct from 
philosophical debates which argue for the superiority of a particular 
epistemological bedrock from which considerations of method 
then emerge. 

The more recent mode of discussing methods of investigation in 
terms of appropriate knowledge bases occasionally loses sight of its 
position by vacillating between an epistemological level or mode of 
discussion on the one hand and a technical one on the other. This 
reveals itself in three main areas each of which forms the subject 
of the subsequent sections. 


(i) Technique and Sensitivity One of the arguments that is often 
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proferred in support of qualitative methodology is that its associated 
techniques are more sensitive to the complexities of social phenomena 
than quantitative methods which tend to ride roughshod over their 
enigmatic quality. The quest for directly observable quantitative 
indicators (and abstract causal relationships among them) which are 
imposed upon an unsuspecting social reality neither captures the 
underlying phenomena in their full complexity nor facilitates an 
understanding of their contextual significance. Prolonged and close 
involvement, however, provides empirical leverage upon such con- 
cerns. This form of reasoning reveals itself in two comparisons, both 
drawn from an educational context, between research conducted 
in each of the traditions articulated in this paper. Light,’ at the 
end of an article highly supportive of the qualitative agenda, attacks 
the Coleman report? which found that the schools children attend 
are poor predictors of achievement. The research was a piece of 
standard quantitative research which attempted to sift out relevant 
causal variables which were expressed as operational definitions of 
an underlying conceptual base. Light contrasts this study with 


arecent study from England’! . . . systematically observed students 
in schools and came to very different conclusions. With richer, 
more holistic data it found that schools made an enormous differ- 
ence in the proportion of students who passed national exams or 
got arrested for delinquency ... While the investigators collected 
output data, they also went into the schools to find out what 
social processes lay behind the successes and failures of the con- 
trast. In contrast to the wastefully expensive Coleman Report, 
which tried to analyse a training programme by isolating a few 
variables from the whole, the British study examined the whole 
and discovered key dimensions of educational programs that only 
systematic observation over time could discover.** 


The second example derives from a monograph written by Patton’? 
which forms part of a series produced by the North Dakota Study 
Group on Evaluation whose work has been described by Mishler as 
‘particularly useful since, in addition to outlining some of the crucial 
philosophical and methodological differences between the positivist 
and phenomenological approaches, they also specify methods for 
doing phenomenological research’.** In the report in question, 
Patton outlines quantitative and qualitative methodology as opposing 
paradigms and their philosophical underpinnings. In a chapter which 
aims to explicate the characteristics of the two methodologies, he 
draws heavily on a study by Shapiro? which sought to evaluate the 
Follow Through programme in schools. Such projects aim to widen 
and open out the educational process to enhance the development of 
child-teacher and child environment interactions as well as among 
children. The complexity of the psychological processes within 
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children, and their pedagogical ramifications, are given considerable 
attention. In line with many other studies of educational innovation, 
when statistical comparisons on test scores were carried out between 
children undergoing the programme and those not, there were no 
discernible differences. Shapiro also carried out a more qualitative 
investigation based upon the observation of children in classrooms. 
These studies, by contrast, found ‘the quality of relationship be- 
tween teacher and children and among the children, the variety and 
interest of the curriculum, and the general atmosphere of the class- 
room were notably different’.*® Patton argues that Shapiro’s analysis 
demonstrates how ‘quantitative methodological procedures deter- 
mined the results’.?? Similarly Light observed in his Coleman- 
Rutter comparison that the former’s ‘method determined what was 
measured’,*® 

In spite of the fact that both writers seem convinced that they 
understand well the implications of these comparisons, their impli- 
cations are less clear in the context of the issues being addressed in 
this paper. Both writers have a point. One cannot help but be uneasy 
when studies emerge with discrepant results which seem to be 
attributable to the methods employed. Even more so when it is 
remembered that the practical issues and implications at stake in 
these examples are ones of great magnitude. But two problems 
remain. First, how is one to ‘know’ which is the ‘correct’ analysis? 
Both Light and Shapiro (and Patton) opt for the qualitative studies, 
presumably because the closer involvement of researchers in such 
studies yield ‘richer’, more complete data. But these are rather 
subjective rules of inference and it may be that there are occasions 
when the close involvement of the researcher obscures a different 
range or level of phenomena. Second, what does all this have to do 
with the clash between positivism and phenomenology which is of 
considerable interest to both Light and Patton? If it is true that 
educational innovations do make a difference and that qualitative 
research better equips the researcher for such inferences, then an 
important methodological point is being established at a technical 
rather than an epistemological level. All that is being said is that, 
as Patton seems to observe,” the research technique must fit the 
problem at hand. Why, then, all this talk of the divergent philosophi- 
cal bases of the two methodologies? They are quite redundant to 
the question of the suitability of one technique as against another 
in terms of solving a research problem. If the research problem is 
one which directly emanates from a particular epistemological 
position then the question of the appropriateness of a research 
technique is significant, for the technique must properly reflect 
the epistemological framework in which the research is embedded. 
If the problem is one such as those mentioned here (e.g. does a 
particular educational innovation result in a number of anticipated 
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benefits?), then the issue of the epistemological status of techniques 
would seem to serve little purpose. Indeed, it should be noted that 
the preference for the qualitative study in both of the cases cited 
above seem to be based upon technical rather than epistemological 
criteria. Other examples of discussions of this kind exist in the 
methodological literature in the social sciences. In terms of the 
questions being addressed here, they serve as an example of a 
tendency for epistemological and technical issues to become confused. 


(tt) Qualitative Research as Preparation This next theme is a long- 
standing one in the literature on research methodology. Its fundamen- 
tal point is that because of the unstructured nature of most qualitative 
research with its associated lack of specified hypotheses, except in 
a very loose sense, qualitative research is inherently exploratory. 
As a result of this emphasis, the qualitative researcher embarks on 
a voyage of discovery rather than one of verification, so that his or 
her research is likely to stimulate new leads and avenues of research 
that the quantitative researcher is unlikely to hit upon, but which 
may be used as a basis for further research. Such research will follow 
up the leads suggested by qualitative research and will seek to confirm 
or reject them using the more rigorous framework associated with 
a natural science approach, i.e. quantitative methodology. 

A concordat of this kind between the two methodologies is clearly 
attractive to those engaged in quantitative research. It provides them 
with a continuous supply of leads, hunches, or hypotheses which 
they can confirm, reject, or qualify, while simultaneously retaining 
their methodological ascendancy over qualitative research. Since 
this position takes the view that evidence must pass a particular type 
of test prior to its acceptance, qualitative research merely provides 
fodder for quantitative researchers and so occupies a lower rung on 
the epistemological ladder. However, researchers in the qualitative 
mould often accept this position too. Gans in his study of the 
West End, refers to his research as a ‘reconnaissance — an initial 
exploration of a community to provide an overview’ and then points 
out that: ‘Many of the hypotheses reported here can eventually be 
tested against the results of more systematic social science research’.*° 
This view of qualitative research as a preparation for quantitative 
research is one which can be noted in a variety of contexts, though 
there are those who object too, albeit often on technical rather than 
epistemological grounds.*! 

Comments like those of Gans which view qualitative researchers 
as providers of ideas are ones which operate at a technical level, 
i.e. they are talking about relationships between research techniques 
and their associated data. One might anticipate, however, that the 
more recent writing on methodology which emphasises epistemologi- 
cal distinctions would be less likely to exhibit a preparedness to 
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accept a rather secondary role in the overall research process. Lofland 
in a book which seeks to distinguish the two methodologies and to 
delineate their epistemological underpinnings observes: ‘Quantitative 
studies serve primarily to firm up and modify knowledge first gained 
in a fundamentally qualitative fashion’.*? Similar observations can 
be found in Evered and Louis’s specification of the philosophical 
positions of ‘inquiry from the inside’ and ‘inquiry from the out- 
side’,*? in the introduction by Shaffir et al. to their collection of 
reminiscences by qualitative researchers (though they do observe 
that such research is not always preliminary),** and in Faraday 
and Plummer’s suggestions about the use of life histories in the 
exploration of sexual behaviour.** 

The interesting feature about this perspective derives from the 
distinct impression that can be gleaned from the recent methodologi- 
cal literature that quantitative and qualitative methodology are 
epistemologically distinct. Researchers within a qualitative tradition 
have increasingly sought to present their work as an alternative 
modus operandi for the conduct of social research. The suggestion 
that qualitative research is something which is prior to more rigorous, 
hypothesis testing research seems to belie this point. This is so, 
first because by diminishing the epistemological differences between 
the two approaches it accepts by implication the notion of verifi- 
cation of unstructured research, thereby in part accepting the 
positivist framework in which quantitative methodology is deemed 
to be embedded. Second, in affirming a view of qualitative research 
as something likely to be in need of confirmation it belittles the 
significance of qualitative research per se, and is indicative of a lack 
of confidence in its associated account of a theory of knowledge for 
the social sciences. In these ways, evidence is found for a second 
area in which technical and epistemological issues drift out of align- 
ment. While there may be technical reasons why social research 
might usefully be built upon a modus operandi in which qualitative 
research provides insights and hunches for empirical confirmation, 
the philosophical accounts of the two approaches seem to indicate 
very fundamental divergences in orientation between the two meth- 
odologies. The suggestion that one is or may be preparatory to the 
other places both within the same epistemological framework. 


(iii) Combining Methods The third area in which technical and 
epistemological issues become confused is the suggestion that both 
quantitative and qualitative research are best thought of as comp- 
lementary and should therefore be mixed in research of many kinds. 
This emphasis has coincided with the growing attention focused 
upon ‘triangulation’*® in social research. While this term is occasion- 
ally taken to refer to a broad approach in which are combined 
‘multiple observers, theoretical perspectives, and methodologies’,*” 
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it generally denotes a reference to acombination of research methods. 
The point about the advocacy of combined strategies is that it seems 
to exude good sense. Why should there not be attempts by researchers 
to capitalize upon the strengths of different techniques and combine 
them in overall research projects? Such a view seems to lack the 
methodological parochialism that is at risk when writers extol the 
virtues of a particular method, while directly or inferentially 
denigrating the alternatives. 

The difficulty with this thesis, in the context of the present 
discussion, is that the argument for triangulated strategies is essen- 
tially a technical one. It implies that a better overall view of reality 
is achieved when, say, a social survey is linked to some unstructured 
questioning or participant observation. It also enables the researcher 
to check the possible eccentricities of a particular technique in order 
to discern whether any inherent bias is present. Thus Whyte*® has 
expressed his irritation with the tendency for the two types of 
research to polarize and has expressed his preference for combining 
the two strategies, thereby enjoying the fruits of each. He demon- 
strates the utility of employing an integrated strategy by drawing 
upon his research into Peruvian villages in which both surveys and 
anthropological techniques were employed. Anomalous results which 
were derived from survey data were cross-checked against qualitative 
evidence, and out of this process it was possible to make a substantial 
theoretical advance. So Whyte asserts: “My strategy calls for a weaving 
back and forth among methods through the various stages of 
research.’*? Recommendations of this kind are based upon technical 
considerations, namely that a superior piece of research will emerge 
if techniques are combined. This contention may well be true, but 
the debates about quantitative methodology are, as has repeatedly 
been observed, epistemological in nature. In spite of this, many 
writers who address and often acknowledge the distinctiveness of 
the two methodologies in philosophical terms, make pleas for the 
mixing of the two. 

Douglas, whose work is generally located outside the positivist 
stream and who is often accredited as one of those who has influ- 
enced the outlining of the philosophical bedrock of qualitative 
methodology” tells us that: 


Since all research methods have costs and benefits, and since they 
differ greatly in their particular costs and benefits, a researcher 
generally finds it best to use some combination or mixture of 
methods.*? 


Similar indications can be discerned in Agar’s introductory book on 
ethnography,*? Wilson in his exposition of the ‘qualitative-phenom- 
enological hypothesis’, Rist when explicating educational research 
paradigms,** and many others. Other researchers like Sieber and 
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Trend? point to the cumulative advantages that accrued to their 
research by combining both quantitative and qualitative methods, 
though the latter author is somewhat suspicious about the extent 
to which a neat, additive dovetailing is as easy as some writers make 
it sound. In slight contrast, Myers sought to develop a methodologi- 
cal strategy ‘somewhere between ethnographic and conventional 
survey methods’.** James in the context of her reflections upon the 
ethnographic study of drug use, views such research as ‘filling out 
the gaps’ and ‘putting meat on the bones’ of quantitative analyses 
of these phenomena.” Finally, van Maanan in the preface to a 
special number of the Administrative Science Quarterly very suc- 
cinctly outlines the epistemological issues at stake, but then asserts 
that ‘qualitative and quantitative are not mutually exclusive’.*® 

Many of these authors explicate the philosophical assumptions 
upon which the two methodologies are supposed to be grounded, 
while others seem to take them as ‘givens’ in their discussions, and 
then move to a consideration of the possibility of mixing them in 
pieces of research. The difficulty is that at a technical level methods 
may be commensurable as Whyte and others have sought to show, 
but at an epistemological level quantitative and qualitative meth- 
odologies are written about as though their knowledge bases are 
quite incommensurable, Consider a statement such as: 


When we speak of ‘quantitative’ or ‘qualitative’ methodologies, 
we are, in the final analyses speaking of an interrelated set of 
assumptions about the social world which are philosophical, 
ideological, and epistemological. They encompass more than 
simply data gathering techniques.*® 


The recent methodological literature is replete with views such as 
this which make clear statements about issues which are more than 
technical ones. Yet, as with the two previous sections, one finds 
researchers oscillating between epistemological and technical modes 
of expression and levels of analysis. In pointing to the virtues of a 
triangulated strategy virtually all of the writers cited here, many of 
whom have done a great deal to reinforce the philosophical issues, 
move in the direction of a technical level. This is not surprising since 
positivism and phenomenology, to take the two major philosophical 
strands, are far apart in terms of what they view as the proper stance 
to be taken in relation to the social world, what is to pass as warrant- 
able knowledge, and the way in which knowledge is accumulated. 
As such, the possibility of a reconciliation indeed seems remote. 
In the context of a particular study a researcher may perceive areas 
in which a useful contribution might be made by both quantitative 
and qualitative methods, but it cannot be derived from this that the 
epistemological issues signified by the debate between quantitative 
and qualitative methodologies are ipso facto reconciled. 
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It may be that at the technical level the quantitative/qualitative 
distinction is a rather artificial one. The arguments for triangulating 
research techniques suggest this in part. But even research which 
relies almost exclusively upon one mode rather than the other often 
contains elements of both. Survey researchers often punctuate their 
research reports with brief transcripts of the verbalizations of their 
respondents. While the use of these transcripts is often to illustrate 
a quantitatively established point and thereby relieve the reader 
from the tedium of a large number of tables, their use is often to 
give some sense of how respondents view a particular cluster of 
issues. Indeed, some survey researchers seem to exhibit a commit- 
ment to the epistemology of qualitative research, in particular its 


emphasis upon seeing through the respondents’ eyes, yet use the . 


technical paraphernalia of the survey.®° In contrast, qualitative 
researchers frequently make quasi-quantitative assertions, such as 
‘many’, ‘frequently’, or ‘some of the time’.®! While the establishment 
of such implicit frequencies is far removed from the rigorous statisti- 
cal techniques often associated with quantitative methodology, they 
contribute to a blurring of the lines between the two styles. At the 
epistemological level, the distinction is less obviously artificial since 
the underlying tenets relate to fundamentally different views about 
the nature of the social sciences, which have resisted reconciliation 
for a very long time.®* However, a great deal of research which is 
apparently either quantitative or qualitative in orientation is con- 
ducted with little, if any, recourse to such philosophical debates. 
At the technical level, researchers seek to achieve a degree of con- 
gruence between a research problem and a technique, or cluster 
of techniques, to answer the issue at hand. Consequently, while 
the quantitative/qualitative distinction may be a useful device for 
distinguishing types of technique as an organizing principle in the 
context of text-books about research methods, its use as an account 
of research practice is not without problems. The suggestion that 
participant observers are carrying out research which is outside the 
positivist mainstream often seems highly farfetched when their 
‘research monographs are examined closely. In other words, while 
the apparent debate between quantitative and qualitative meth- 
odology may have some meaning at the epistemological level, e.g. 
in terms of causal adequacy as against adequacy at the level of 
meaning, in the context of research practice there is no direct link 
between these precepts and particular techniques, since research 
typically comprises both elements. This is also a clear inference that 
can be gleaned in the writings of the advocate of methodological 
‘triangulation’. Indeed, there may be a case for saying that techniques 
are neutral in respect of epistemological issues and debates. 
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DISCUSSION 


This paper has distinguished between technical and epistemological 
levels of discussion in the literature dealing with the quantitative/ 
qualitative distinction. Three areas have been pinpointed in which 
the levels of discussion become unclear, fundamentally because the 
writers concerned often shuttle uneasily between epistemological 
and technical spheres of discourse. 

The idea that there is a link between methodology qua epistem- 
ology, on the one hand, and technical issues relating to research 
method, on the other hand, is a convention that has increased in 
prominence in the last ten years or so. The basic problem with this 
line of discussion, a difficulty which may lie behind some of the 
inconsistencies which some writers have exhibited, is preciscly that 
it is a convention. There is no necessary 1:1 relationship between 
methodology and technique in the practice of social research. 
Snizek®® has shown, drawing upon an analysis of journal articles, 
that research techniques cannot be directly extrapolated from a 
knowledge of a researcher’s epistemological assumptions. Similarly 
Marsh®* who has also sought to distinguish philosophical issues from 
technical ones, has questioned whether the survey technique is 
inherently positivistic. One might equally question whether partici- 
pant observation is inherently phenomenological, for it is difficult 
to discern in the writings of generations of social scientists using this 
technique such as Whyte, Gans or Skolnick,®* as well as some of the 
more recent writers, a deep preoccupation with philosophical matters. 
Rather, they exhibited a concern for achieving a piece of research in 
a manner that was most appropriate to the topic at hand. Indeed, 
much of this work could easily be regarded as positivist, or a variant 
of it, and some writers®® have located participant observation in the 
same epistemological space as the social survey. While they may have 
had a preference for a particular style of research, this preference was 
more likely to be a personal one, often deriving from their training. 
It may be that this is not a good reason for choosing a particular 
research method, but it does suggest that attempting to relate 
questions of method to philosophical debates in the manner of 
many recent authors fail to supply a sufficiently accurate account 
of the research process. It may also be that we are witnessing the 
classic confusion of ‘is’ and ‘ought’, namely that many writers feel 
that the choice of method should be taken in the light of an appreci- 
ation of philosophical contexts, but this is not what they appear to 
be saying. Their argument seems to be that quantitative and quali- 
tative methodology (and their various synonyms) are or exhibit 
distinctive epistemologies and that particular methods of research 
are appropriate to each. The argument of this article is that, while 
these are highly stimulating suggestions, they need to be subjected 
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to considerable investigation before they can be considered axioms 


of research in the social sciences. 
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The class imagery of 
‘traditional proletarians’ 


ABSTRACT 


Lockwood’s classification of manual working-class imagery, based 
on the social milieux of particular occupations, has been said to 
reflect major changes in the industries which ‘sustain’ these 
milieux, To test both the appropriateness of the ‘traditional 
proletarians’ category and the possible effects of major re- 
structuring within an industry, a survey was conducted amongst 
a population of dock workers, about one-third of whom had 
experience only of the ‘modernized’ industry. 

A classification of imagery is derived, based on progressively 
less well-defined criteria, and compared with cross sample variations 
reflecting differential experience. No significant differences are 
found in the distribution of image types. The derived typology, 
and a revised ‘most sympathetic’ interpretation, both fail to 
reflect the pattern proposed in the literature. It is concluded that 
these results, taken with existing directly comparable research, 
argue that the basic components of social imagery are largely 
independent of industry specific factors and have remained 
constant for a considerable time. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports some results from a study of dock workers that 
was designed to examine the characteristics of a ‘traditional pro- 
letarian’ work-force that had experienced industrial ‘modernization’.' 
The most immediately relevant background to this work in the 
literature, and the origin of the ‘traditional proletarian’ label, is the 
1966 paper ‘Sources of Variation in Working-Class Images of Society’ 
in which Lockwood set out a three-fold typology of the working 
class relating social imagery to industrial and community variables.” 
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Considerable interest was generated by that paper but later empirical 
investigations have raised questions about the adequacy of the 
typology and called for attention to be paid to social change and 
the evolution of work.’ 

Change in the ‘traditional’ industries has been dramatic and 
examination of a polar type having undergone such changes should 
provide a useful assessment of the present topography of traditional 
imagery. This can then be related to the original typology and its 
subsequently qualified versions as well as providing further evidence 
pertinent to the general notion that the forms of social consciousness 
reflect the immediate social context. This paper, therefore, after 
first briefly addressing some theoretical and methodological issues 
and the empirical background specifically related to dock workers, 
presents findings from research designed to be comparable with 
previous work in this area. 


The Classification of Class Imagery Lockwood took the general 
notion, that personal experiences are symbolized as social conscious- 
ness, from Elizabeth Bott. A body of work linking an overall 
difference in imagery between working class and middle class had 
built up by about 1960, and there was some agreement that a generally 
‘dichotomous ideology?’ held by the working class could be com- 
pared with a more nearly hierarchical view apparent amongst the 
middle class. However, Lockwood’s argument is that the diversity 
of industrial and community experience within the working class 
can also be expected to be reflected in a corresponding variation in 
social imagery. Briefly the three types he proposed are: traditional 
proletarian — whose image of society takes the form of a dichotomy 
based on power; traditional deferential — who perceive society in 
terms of a status hierarchy; and privatized — whose social conscious- 
ness will most nearly approximate what may be called a ‘pecuniary’ 
model of society. 

As they are well known it is unnecessary to discuss here the 
characteristics of traditional proletarian occupational communities. 
However, it is instructive to say something about the empirical 
basis for the sociological view of this type. Lockwood, for example, 
refers to the work of Kerr and Siegel and their description of ‘isolated 
masses’ of workers.’ However, as Edwards has pointed out, this 
description is an ideal typical one, has itself never been examined, 
but had nevertheless become, as Edwards says, ‘accepted as a classic 
study’.© The only other source available to Lockwood concerning 
dock workers was the 1954 Liverpool University study.” This classic 
work, which did directly examine several aspects of the dockland 
community, nevertheless mostly attributed the supposed ‘system 
of values’ to its subjects. Thus, as Giddens has remarked, the pro- 
letarian type is ‘largely hypothetical’.® 
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Methodological considerations turn on the nature of the theoretical 
stance. If the work of Kerr and Siegel is only implicitly an hypothesis 
of ideal-type form, the typology promulgated by Lockwood is 
explicitly an ideal type. Now there are many problems associated 
with typing of this sort. To apply such a type as a ‘model’ is prob- 
lematic since dimensions are only specified in terms of their extremes 
and intervening positions cannot be located, scaled, or weighted, 
without a level of indeterminacy likely to render the exercise futile. 
Examination of such types is therefore best limited to the extremes, 
the polar cases. Of course this, in itself, shows the limitations of such 
an approach. However, it would seem reasonable that within polar 
cases the demonstration of a clear connection between proposed 
characteristics is a necessary test of any theoretical approach, whether 
ideal typical or not. 

Edwards points out that some ideal types may have no practical 
application, but others (and he specifically refers to the Lockwood 
typology) have useful empirical implications. Certainly Lockwood 
was moved by the body of work following the 1966 paper to attempt 
a clarification of the situation, both with respect to the theory of 
types and to the other empirical evidence that had emerged. He 
concluded that it was ‘difficult to assess ... the significance of re- 
search findings which seek to relate the particularities of social 
milieux to social imagery’, but nevertheless re-affirmed his view that 
social imagery is ‘sustained’ by industrial characteristics.’ 

Probably the most relevant research that Lockwood addressed is 
the study of shipbuilding workers by Cousins and Brown. Partly 
due to their discovery of ‘diverse’ social imagery, Cousins and Brown 
describe the notion of the proletarian traditional worker as an 
‘historical misrepresentation’.!° However, they do not reject the 
general notion of a connection between the social situation of 
workers and their imagery, rather they suggest that this connection 
involves a greater element of indeterminacy. Thus the explanation 
for a diversity of social imagery may be sought in the diversity of 
actual social relationships at work, also identified amongst ship- 
building workers."! 

This approach, therefore, is in accord with the more general 
argument. The traditional working class have been said to produce 
generalizations from the ‘givens’ of their social life.'* They reply 
to questions about the nature of society in what Nichols calls 
‘operational logic’; they say how what ts works.'? Thus their result- 
ing ‘confused’ approach may reflect the actual confused (contra- 
dictory) nature of the society they perceive.'* Mann notes that 
their social relations are confined to a ‘fairly narrow segment of 
society’ so their relations with society are ‘mostly indirect’. 
Ideological conflict does not necessarily emerge therefore, rather 
there is ‘pragmatic acceptance’!® of their role by subordinate 
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classes who ‘accept the ideology and rewards dictated by the elite 
group.’ "7 

Lockwood’s reply to the criticisms made by Cousins and Brown 
was that the processes identified by them to be taking place in the 
shipbuilding industry, processes of modernization and so on, by 
removing structural diversity would produce a more homogeneous 
occupational community and a more highly developed communal 
sociability. Thus the underpinnings of a dichotomous imagery would 
actually be strengthened.'® This same trend might well allow for the 
emergence of a ‘universalistic class consciousness’, which Westergaard 
sees as lacking in the typology, since modernization points to an increas- 
ing identification beyond the boundaries of the local community.’® 

Modernization in the docks parallels the processes identified in 
the shipbuilding industry although decasualization and modernization 
agreements completed by 1970 gave dock workers great security 
and relatively high pay. Thus, in terms of social perspectives, there 
are two possible outcomes: either a reinforcing of dichotomous 
imagery, possibly with universalistic elements, or, alternatively, 
following the trends suggested in the ‘Affluent Worker’ study, the 
new economic position of the dockworker might result in a more 
‘privatized’ workforce based on the self-selection of instrumentally 
oriented employees. Such men might well import a ‘pecuniary’ 
image of society and class elements could then appear as concern 
over status.”° 

There has been some debate on the appropriate interpretation of 
the ‘pecuniary’ or ‘money’ model of the class structure introduced 
by Goldthorpe et al. One of the co-authors has subsequently noted 
that references to money may well be the way in which inequalities 
of power are expressed.*’ Further, in a review of the literature of 
class relationships, Moorhouse recalls that the classic study of miners, 
archetypal proletarian traditionals, revealed that they: ‘seize on the 
most conspicuous outward characteristic of the class difference, and 
this is spending power, the possession of wealth.’?? 

Moorhouse also points out that in terms of the dominant ideology 
mere acknowledgement of the existence of class is ‘indicative of 
opposition’. Now whilst these are reservations about the interpret- 
ation of social images in general, they point up the need for any 
particular study to pay attention to the respondents’ understanding 
of the basis of the image, and not merely to the apparent structure 
that is revealed. Westergaard puts it this way: 


The real question is not the number of categories which people 
distinguish; but the nature of the relations which they recognize 
between them, and the basis of the differences which they see.”° 


As a minor aspect to his study of London dockers, Hill examined 
social perceptions and limited his attention precisely to the perceived 
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nature of social inequality.7* He notes the problem of interpretation 
of the ‘money’ model but prefers to classify mixed money and power 
models with the simple power model on the basis that the elite group 
included in the former was seen as parasitic. In the ‘Affluent Worker’ 
study, as Hill notes, such compound approaches were classified as 
money models. On his scheme, Hill found that only a quarter of his 
sample had a power model; the pure ‘money’ model accounting for 
nearly half. The problem of interpretation, therefore, seems to turn 
on a distinction between the identification of some basic split in 
the class structure, relatively independent of subordinate stratifi- 
cation, and well structured stratification systems that do not appear 
to acknowledge a power based or hermetic elite. ` 


RESEARCH SETTING AND METHODS 


In dockwork generally there have been two major sources of change 
in recent history; technical development and conditions of service. 
The technology of cargo handling has changed ever more rapidly 
since the War. The most significant change, the introduction of 
containers, occurred in the present research venue, the Port of 
Southampton, in the early 1960s. By the mid 1970s the bulk of 
cargo was handled by this technology, which drastically reduces the 
demand for labour. Reform of the employment conditions has 
matched these developments. Following the recommendations of 
the Devlin Committee the industry was decasualized and a pay and 
productivity deal, completed in 1970, brought in the changes seen 
as necessary for ‘modernization’.** 

Work patterns have been directly affected by these changes. For 
example, in contrast to the traditional reliance on semi-autonomous 
work gangs, the capital intensive operation now in use necessitates 
some form of shift working. In addition, although the work has 
been made much less arduous, the standardized containers do not 
require the specialist knowledge and handling skills needed previously. 
The possession of such skills gave a measure of employment pro- 
tection to some dockers during the casual era but any related 
‘restrictive practices’ were bought out by the deal reached in 1970. 
In fact, at the instigation of the unions, a work-sharing agreement, 
designed to even out the effect of the new technology and prevent 
differential earnings, has meant that most workers rotate througti 
jobs in the docks each week. 

The effects of all these changes have been considerable. The most 
relevant from the point of view of the ‘occupational and community 
milieux’ are: the change from gang working based on casual recruit- 
ment to individual working and regular employment; the de-skilling 
of the job and the related reduction in the physical hardship of the 
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work; the stabilization of earnings and the security of employment; 
and the overall reduction in the workforce with its related drop in 
employment opportunities. Simultaneous changes have occurred in 
the community as the traditional areas have been affected by re- 
housing and development. A detailed analysis of recruitment and 
residential patterns shows that there are few local concentrations 
of dockers.** Those that do exist are characterized by older in- 
habitants whilst most of the present workforce live in relative isolation 
in outer suburban estates. 

Thus, the physical community has changed and the nature and, 
crucially, the organization of work has changed also in ways which 
remove most of the characteristics associated with traditional pro- 
letarians. In fact by the late 1970s about half of the labour force 
discussed here had experience mostly limited to the new technology 
and about a third had experience limited to the period following 
the agreement of 1970. Given this composition the main research 
task of providing comparative results from a ‘modernized’ work- 
force could be augmented by comparison between groups in a sample 
which would reflect this differential experience. Specifically it would 
be possible to conduct comparisons based on groups defined by 
length of service, especially pre- and post-1970; on factors such as 
parentage or family-relatedness within the occupation, and, on 
geographical elements identified by conventional social area analysis. 
‘Traditional proletarian’ consciousness might be expected to be more 
evident amongst the longer serving, highly inter-related men who 
inhabit ‘traditional’ areas that also house higher proportions of their 
work mates. 

A 7 per cent sample was drawn from the total permanent work- 
force and 107 men were finally interviewed, representing a response 
rate of 86.3 per cent. A fairly lengthy interview, based on a question- 
naire, was conducted at the place of work. The questions directly 
relevant to the present concerns were contained in a final section 
which was designed to permit as many as possible of the respondent’s 
views to appear spontaneously. Thus, this section was administered 
in a semi-structured fashion and was prefaced by an opening state- 
ment as follows: ‘It’s often said that there are different social classes 
in this country — what do you think?’ 

Respondents’ comments were recorded but care was taken to 
ensure that a basic set of nine questions were always answered, 
although not always in the same order and not always by spontaneous 
replies. These questions are those most frequently used in this area: 


Which class would you say you are a member of? 
What sort of people do you mean when you say... .? 
How many social classes would you say there are? 
What are they? 
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What sort of size would you say these classes are, relative to one 
another? (estimated in percentage terms) 

What sort of people do you mean when you talk about...? 
(classes as above) 

What is it that determines which class somebody is in? 

Do you think it is possible for a person to change from one class 
to another? 

How does this happen? 


Providing a framework for analysis from amongst the various 
components such questions generate is mostly a matter of emphasis. 
The concerns of the ‘Affluent Worker’ study, for example, led to a 
presentation of basic structural models within categories of perceived 
principal determinants of class. In their study of shipbuilding workers, 
however, Cousins and Brown start with the simple basic structural 
components; the number, arrangement and relative size of perceived 
classes together with self-rating. The resulting scheme is then used to 
further analyse types on the basis of the principal criteria used to 
differentiate classes, descriptions of typical class members, and so 
on.?? This latter approach has the advantage that it proceeds from 
the simplest and most clearly defined aspects towards the more 
ambiguous and least clearly understood information. Accordingly, 
it is the initial procedure adopted in the present work. 


RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


Figure I gives the typology which results from a consideration of 
these basic components. The principal criterion of structure is just 
the number of perceived classes; from two to four. Self-rating is 
shown on the basis of position regardless of subjective labelling. 
Inclusion of arrangement and relative size of classes results in three 
groups of imagery: 

(i) Type I, basic two-class systems; 

(ii) Types II, HI, and IV, which are three class systems; and 

(ili) Types V and VI, which are both four class systems. 


The first substantive point to be made is that nearly all the men 
were able to provide intelligible information on class. Furthermore, 
all of these men placed themselves in the largest class and most 
placed this class at the bottom of the social structure.?® In addition, 
the vast majority saw a relatively small superordinate class or classes.?° 

Distinctions between the types shown in Figure I are mostly 
fairly clear. The least determined is that between types I and III 
and depends upon the size of the intermediate class. Cousins and 
Brown make a similar distinction in their study, and, though arbitrary 
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FIGURE I 
Images of Social Structure 
Type I Type II Type III Type IV Types V & VI 
= 
CJ 4 CJ 
CJ EE a C 1] 
CJ Ld 
% 25 39 14 16 1&3 
Key: 
*Self-rating; 


Type V, one respondent giving large lowest class plus three superordinate (broken lines); 
Type VI, three respondents; 
Two respondents gave inadequate information, so N = 105. 


in detail, it seems reasonable in the present case.” Further evidence 
examined below appears to confirm this impression. Those who gave 
the most complex systems usually provided the most detail but, 
overall, there is possibly less diversity covered by this typology than 
that reported in other work, and types V and VI are included merely 
for the sake of completeness. 


Perceived determinants of class structure Table I summarizes the 
main determinants perceived by respondents in each type. These 
determinants are intended to be the major ‘causes’ of class, although 
they cannot, of course, exclude correlates of class or indeed mixtures 
(‘confusions’) of the two.*’ In contrast what arose quite readily from 
the respondents, but does not always appear clearly in the literature, 
is that different criteria can be associated with different classes. 
For this reason multiple determinations are shown in Table I. 

The ‘pecuniary’ model argues that multiple class systems imply 
money being given more significance as a determinant. Contrary to 
this expectation, however, those who see two classes above their 
own, types II and III, give more emphasis to jobs. Overall these men 
mention money with similar frequency to those of types I and IV, 
but it is at the top of the class system that it becomes important in 
their view. In fact what Goldthorpe et al. suggest is the clearest 
money model approximates in structure to type IV, which can be 
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TABLE I 
Image type 
I u UW Iv V&VI TOTAL 

Principal determinant (s) k h & H h % 
Money 41 17 — 47 50 27 
Job 19 33 7 24 — 23 
Inheritance 19 7 — — — 8 
Money, but inheritance 

at the top 4 2 20 24 25 10 
Job, but inheritance 

at the top 11 19 33 6 25 17 
Job, but ‘big money’, etc. 

at the top 7 21 4 ž — — 16 





seen to differ least from the apparently proletarian type I and most 
from types II and III.*? 

This pattern of response reflects the well remarked ambiguity of 
occupation in such classification schemes.*? The status/prestige 
aspects of occupation probably account for the greater frequency 
with which it is identified by those of types II and III, and almost 
certainly for the frequency with which it appears in the lower 
classes only. However, even some with the simple two class model 
use occupation in the same way and make a top and bottom distinc- 
tion. Type I, in other words, could be reclassified into two 2-class 
systems, one with and one without manifest status elements.” 
Such considerations emphasize the similarity between types I and IV. 
On the one hand, some type I respondents made it clear that differen- 
tiation occurs within the lowest class, on the other, the inferior class 
identified in type IV is usually quite clearly a residual one.** 

Partial clarification of this confusing picture is provided by evi- 
dence on perceived differences between classes. Some men produced 
the idea that certain people believe themselves to be of ‘a higher 
class’, or ‘think they’re middle class’. Now although in the literature 
self-definition appears as a criterion used to distinguish classes, the 
men who made this response did so after they had enumerated the 
classes they perceive. They were quite clear that such people do not 
constitute a ‘real’ class, and were indeed disliked for thinking that 
they did. But this disliking of the ‘putting on of middle-class airs’, 
well remarked in the literature,*° does not appear evenly throughout 
the typology. Most who made remarks of this kind are classified in 
type 1.37 In fact about a third of those with a ‘simple dichotomous’ 
image see other ‘classes’ but deny their ‘reality’, which partly ex- 
plains how some in type I come to distinguish different criteria at 
different ‘levels’. 
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Further clarification derives from the descriptions of typical class 
members. There are two sources of information in talk about class: 
substantive descriptions of typical class members provide most 
information but the nature of the terminology is also of some 
interest. References to members may be role labels, job titles or 
personal characteristics; references to groups, though similar, may 
involve scalar elements or merely reflect conventional or traditional 
language. 

About two-thirds of the sample used only the conventional 
terminology; working class, middle class, etc. In addition some made 
the scalar property more explicit by replacing ‘working’ with lower’ 
class. Altogether, more than three-quarters of the sample referred 
to social groups as classes in these ways, whilst only about a fifth 
referred to the social structure without using explicit class termin- 
ology; ten per cent talking in terms which imply a money scale 
(poor, well-off, etc.), and about the same number in terms of general 
job descriptions. The proportion using class terminology is un- 
remarkable when compared to other studies; this is the typical 
pattern amongst the British working class.” 

There are few systematic differences in the actual descriptions 
of typical class members. No significant variations appear with 
respect to the top class, although, within the first intermediate 
class, occupations and general occupational labels are given promi- 
nence. Type III respondents especially place much more emphasis 
on the white-collar element and this reinforces the notion that they 
comprise a valid separate type. 

With respect to self-rating there is one noticeable departure from 
the general pattern. Overall use of the word ‘class’ is fairly high, but 
type IV respondents show a preference for the self-label ‘middle 
class’ where others use ‘working class’.°® In addition to this ‘class’ 
distinction the importance of money for discrimination between 
their own and the subordinate class is also clear in that only in 
types IV and VI are there self descriptions as ‘well-off workers’. 
Put this way, the results emphasize that the ‘middle class’ component 
looks down for its rationale, rather than up. It does not emphasize 
personal striving in contradistinction to similar others but merely 
recognizes that there is a group of people considerably worse off.*° 
However, the more frequent descriptions applied to the subordinate 
class emphasize personal characteristics of a negative kind. The 
‘class’ label then takes on its full pejorative sense: ‘Low class’ 
becomes synonymous with ‘common’ and ‘coarse’. 

Inclusion of the word class’ as part of a description is a reflection 
of its ambiguity, of its particular use as a measure of individual 
character. If low class is synonymous with ‘common’ or ‘coarse’ 
and working class with ‘ordinary’, then upper class is synonymous 
with nobility. ‘Middle class’ only appears amongst those few who 
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apply it to themselves, and for whom it seems to have the same 
meaning that ‘working class’ does for others. Indeed, apart from this 
variation, the use of ‘class’, as with most of the features of interest 
in this distribution, is common to all types. 

At the top of the systems seen by the men, however, the most 
frequent descriptions are not in terms of the more obvious status 
or prestige elements. These may be difficult to disentangle from 
the elements of money and power, themselves linked in uncertain 
ways, but such problems are common to all people thinking about 
the nature of society, including theoretical sociologists. What is 
clear is that the presence of money, especially in large amounts, 
is seen by about a third of the sample as the common feature of the 
top class. The ‘wealthy’, the ‘idle rich’, and ‘millionaires’ are all 
members of this class and ‘don’t have to work if they don’t want to’. 

If the category ‘the rich’ emphasizes the presence of money, then 
the category ‘top bosses’ points to the presence of industrial power. 
The ‘bosses’, the ‘gaffers’, even ‘the CBI’, all refer to industrial 
control. This reflection of a power based interpretation of class 
structure appears in a little over a fifth of replies. In a similar 
proportion of cases it is the prestige of the nobility that is given 
precedence. Only a small number include the professions or lower 
managers in the top class so that, despite the problems of categor- 
ization, the great social distance of the upper class is apparent in 
most responses. 

Amongst those who perceive a middle class however, descriptions 
are most frequently in terms of occupations and occupational roles. 
Although a few mention relatively higher income many more point 
to managers and professionals and to the general non-manual sector. 
The ‘office wallahs’, ‘office types’ and ‘nine-to-fivers’, are all workers, 
but it is a different kind of work, ‘not a real day’s labour’. They may 
be ‘a cut above’, or merely ‘snobs’, but either way for more than half 
of the sample they are seen to constitute a separate group in society. 


Social mobility The final source of information concerns perceived 
social mobility. This is summarized in Table H where categories are 
arranged in a rough progression towards the more readily ‘open’ 
views. The rationale for the second category, for example, depends 
on the ‘essentialist’ elements in those responses. Here, changing 
objective circumstances would not necessarily result in a change of 
class unless the effect was spread into the next generation. A good 
example from this category, which also demonstrates the complexity 
inherent in image analysis, would be: ‘you could win the pools, get 
rich, but you’d still be working class’. 

Similar elements are present in the third category but were here 
seen as potentially changeable. Nevertheless, the changes envisaged 
are thorough-going; particular kinds of job, general pattern of living 
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TABLE II 
Image type 
I H Wr IV V&VI TOTAL 
Social mobility routes > & % k % % 








Not really or not at all 

possible 33 33 — 12 25 25 
Only over a generation, or 

changing class but not 


nature 4 14 — — 25 8 
By changing job, status 

and life-style 4 21 13 12 — 13 
By changing to job at 

higher level 7 #14 — 18 — 10 
Via education 7 5 7 = — 5 
Money 30 10 — 29 50 18 
Job In lower 4 2° 40 6 — 9 
Education classes - = 7 - = 1 

only 

Money 11 — 33 24 — 11 





and social standing, even accent are all required to change. In con- 
trast, respondents in the next category refer only to changes in occu- 
pational prestige. Education is shown separately, since it was 
specifically identified as a mobility route, but it was clearly seen 
as such because it could result in a ‘better job’. Money is simpler; 
respondents in this category typically did not elaborate. The final 
three categories repeat these themes but here mobility was specifi- 
cally limited to the lower classes. 

Social mobility, even when it is possible, is clearly not seen as a 
simple or straightforward business by most men. Only the ‘money’ 
category contains responses of a ‘that’s all it takes’ kind. Altogether, 
nearly half see social mobility as unlikely or impossible, or, as 
involving a more or less complete change in nature. Overall, money 
is mentioned more than jobs, but when education is linked to the 
possibility of obtaining a better job, the situation changes: jobs and 
education together account for more than a third of responses. 

Variation across the types is noticeable and mostly consistent 
with the ‘principal determinants’. The major difference centres on 
a comparison between types II and III considered together and all 
others. Amongst the former, mobility possibilities are seen via the 
occupational structure, although complex life-style changes are 
required to be present by a majority. By contrast in types I and IV 
the single largest emphasis is on money which is generally treated as 
a less complicated condition. This fact, and the pattern of deter- 
minants, suggests that types I and IV are not only basically alike but 
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represent an outlook that is essentially ‘harder’, ‘simpler’ or more 
‘basic’ than that of types II and III. 

However, within the latter two there is also the major distinction 
between the upper and lower classes. This suggests that there may 
be a feature which cuts across the simple structural typology of 
Figure I reflecting the perception of a basic division in society. 
Although not the actual pattern suggested by the ‘traditional pro- 
letarian’ model this is in a very real sense what the notion of a 
power based dichotomy is all about. Thus a ‘most sympathetic’ 
re-classification could be produced incorporating these features. 

An appropriate scheme for such a re-classification is somewhat 
problematic. However, as Moorhouse suggests, mere acknowledge- 
ment of the existence of class may be indicative of opposition, and 
opposition implies the recognition of power inequalities. Thus if 
those who perceive several classes make a special distinction between 
the top and other classes this may be taken as a reasonable indication 
that they perceive some basic division. On the other hand, if these 
same people do not perceive the possibility of relatively easy mobility 
between the lower classes, then by so doing they emphasize the 
existence of a more complex social structure. The criterion for the 
identification of a basic division in such cases can therefore be 
summarized as follows: those that distinguish an upper class into 
which mobility is not possible, but, at the same time, allow for 
relatively easy mobility in lower classes. 

There is an additional problem with type I respondents, since 
some may perceive a ‘fluid’ dichotomy not obviously based on 
power; for example, two classes defined by occupation and allowing 
for mobility by change of job. In fact money and occupation as class 
determinants, associated with social mobility by similar channels, 
account for nearly half the type I respondents and indicate that 
‘simple dichotomy’ can imply rather different things. If these men 
are taken with those from other types who fulfil the criterion then 
only a minority appears to see a social dichotomy and, even if all 
type I respondents are included, the total number who could con- 
ceivably be described as seeing a hard two-way division in society 
amounts to less than half the sample. To the extent that they may 
be considered to emphasize a basic division of course those remaining 
can be held to put greater emphasis on more complex views. Theirs 
is the majority category. 


CONCLUSION 
Two sorts of comparison are possible with these results: between 


groups within the sample and between this and similar samples. 
As discussed above the research design allowed for the classification 
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of imagery to be examined with respect to geographical factors 
based on a social area analysis; with the degree of relatedness of 
respondents, for example docker’s sons; and, most importantly, 
with groups defined by length of service reflecting the major changes 
in the industry. However, the results of no such comparisons are 
reported above since no significant variations could be located across 
the typology, or across the subsequent sympathetic’ re-interpret- 
ation. Such findings, though entirely negative, are, however, of some 
use; they suggest yet again the apparently low salience that social 
imagery has and emphasize that the variation that can be found is 
unlikely to be strongly or systematically related to the ‘diverse 
social relations’ at work, at least within the manual working class. 

Even so might not the overall distribution of imagery still reflect 
the pattern attributed to this section of the population? The answer 
to this question is again largely negative. These dockers generally 
do not perceive of society in terms of a simple ‘them and us’ split. 
Only a minority appear to see a structural dichotomy, and even 
amongst those a number refer to further stratification; although the 
latter are usually concerned to deny that such divisions are based 
on any ‘real’ difference. And when common relational elements 
are abstracted from the basic typology of structural images and 
combined to form the largest group that could, on the evidence 
of the replies, be considered to see some sort of essential dichotomy, 
the group so formed still remains the minority view. 

It is possible, if references to money are taken into account, to 
categorize about half the men as having a ‘money model’ of society. 
On the other hand it is almost certainly fairer, based on the logic 
of the replies, to point to the critical role played by work in these 
perceptions of society. It is work, the central reality of everyday 
life, that mainly structures descriptions of the class system. Their 
own, and intermediate classes where these are seen, are composed 
of people who work. The lower, residual class is often seen to con- 
tain the unemployed. Those few who describe themselves as middle 
class look down to this residual class rather than up when they label 
themselves in this way. At the top of the class structure, and at 
much greater social distance, are those who do not need to work. 

Now, of course, it can be argued that either or both of these 
relational elements — money, work — are essentially components 
of a differential power structure and are really, or even latently, 
perceived as such. However, at such a generalized level, these 
elements can be seen as part of an overall working class perspective 
rather than that of any one industrially defined section. It could 
be argued that such a general perspective recognizes the existence 
of a basic split in society, but this is a different argument from that 
which associates specific forms of social imagery with particular 
industrially defined groups within the working class. To the extent 
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that dockers do have such a view in common with one another, 
therefore, they also have it in common with all other sections of 
the manual working class. 

This could be called a traditional working class view, if ‘traditional’ 
is here clearly limited to the meaning ‘having been held for a con- 
siderable time’. For example the study of shipbuilding workers by 
Brown and his colleagues was based on a sample taken not long after 
that for the ‘Affluent Worker’ study in 1963. But some thirteen 
years prior to that Martin had taken a general sample and reported 
on subjective aspects of stratification in a manner which Goldthorpe 
et al., refer to as ‘foreshadowing’ their own findings. The principal 
reason for their interest in Martin’s results stems from the apparent 
emphasis he found to be placed on money by self-rated middle class 
members of the working class. This emphasis on money however 
did not constitute ‘a simple income scale’ but became dispro- 
portionately significant in descriptions of the upper class, just as 
in the present case. 

Now of course there are difficulties in making detailed com- 
parisons between such different sets of results. However, the pro- 
portions of ‘deviant’ middle class self-raters, and the proportions of 
them assigning significance to money appear to be alike. Of even 
greater significance in any study of traditional working class perspec- 
tives is the fact that the numbers giving disproportionate emphasis 
to money as a characteristic of the upper class appear very similar 
in these studies and in the present case. Yet ‘money’ is not an isolated 
similarity. The proportions and the major characteristics of each 
subjectively defined class revealed by this and these other studies 
have a notable similarity and, considering the time span of three 
decades since Martin’s study, a remarkable consistency. 

The general contours of an overall working-class perspective are 
reflected in the studies conducted since Martin’s work; even where 
industry specific, rather than random, samples are involved. The 
most pervasive characteristic is certainly an awareness of class as this 
is reflected in respondents’ readiness to discuss society in such 
terms.*! However, of similar importance is the size of class with 
which most identify; this is almost always seen as the largest in 
society and, perhaps more significantly, it is usually seen as the 
lowest as well. 

In basic structural terms most people have not been reported 
as seeing a simple dichotomy in society, the majority see three- 
class systems in which the status aspects of occupations are em- 
phasized. As the present case shows, however, such elements can 
also appear in otherwise two-class models, and demonstrate that 
only a minority are concerned to deny the effective contribution 
such elements make to social structure. 

There is rather more variation in the ways in which other classes 
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are positioned, and in the nature of the perceived relations between 
them; which might be taken as evidence in favour of the local milieux 
hypothesis. However, whilst industrial and community changes in the 
last thirty years have been considerable the distribution of responses 
concerning basic structure, distinguishing criteria and self-ratings has 
not varied in a related manner. The variation, therefore, is more 
likely to be merely a reflection of the uncertainty experienced by 
any one person in describing relatively unfamiliar categories of others. 

Whilst it can be argued empirically that dockers do not therefore 
differ significantly from other sections of the manual working class 
with respect to social structural imagery but, instead, reflect the 
usual pattern of response typical of this stratum, it is necessary to 
go beyond the available data to discuss the significance of this 
pattern. The general awareness of class is well established but is 
this mere awareness or, as Moorhouse argues, an indication of 
opposition? 

Actually, as discussed above, there is evidence that more complex 
imagery does not preclude the perception of a qualitative difference 
between the top and subordinate class. Even so this, perhaps crucial, 
aspect of working class subjective stratification does not resolve into 
anything less than two basic approaches. The persistence of a division 
of opinion in this regard has also remained virtually constant for at 
least three decades. Whilst the qualitative difference identified may 
represent the latent perception of a basic division in society those 
who suscribe to such models do not seem ready to make the distinc- 
tion manifest, at least in the context of social research. Furthermore, 
the wider social implications of these perceptions, their relationship 
to the possibilities of social change, and so on, remain unclear. 
Those that seem to perceive a structural dichotomy do not necess- 
arily express opposition, but merely report a simplified structural 
model. 

In fact to evaluate the significance of a working class perspective 
that defines the largest, lowest class in what is usually a three class 
system with a qualitatively different top layer, it is necessary to 
identify the logical inconsistency in the argument linking class 
perception and conflict. Acknowledgement of ‘class’ may indicate 
opposition, and opposition certainly implies the recognition of 
power inequalities, but perception of power inequalities does not 
necessarily imply opposition. To answer questions concerning the 
patterns of opposition it is necessary to go beyond the imagery of 
structure and turn directly to perceptions of legitimacy; perceptions 
that lie outside the scope of this investigation. 

In the present case however the lack of any perceptual differen- 
tiation within the sample that reflects the major changes in the 
industry and dockland community, and comparison with existing 
research, argues for the interpretation that the basic components 
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of social imagery are largely independent of industry specific factors. 
Thus it seems that whilst there miay well be a general working class 
perspective that persists through time, or changes very slowly at the 
pace of the generations, the fine detail that has been proposed within 
this stratum disappears under close scrutiny. What has changed in 
Britain since the War are the demographic contours of the working 
class but within this group variations in imagery seem to have re- 


mained constant and independent of particular milieux. 
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found ʻa considerable amount of 


diversity’, but their presentation does 
not bring it to the fore. See V. 3., 
op. cit., p. 147. 

28 Cousins and Brown op. cit., 
p. 68 found 87 per cent self-placing 
in the largest class, 80 per cent self- 
rating at the bottom. Moorhouse 
op. cit. found 83 per cent self-placing 
in the largest class. 

29 Estimated at less than 20 per 
cent of the population. 

30 Respondents were classified in 
type II when the perceived inter- 
mediate class size exceeded 20 per 
cent, 

31 This is essentially the point 
made by Platt, op. cit. 


32 Goldthorpe et al., (vol. 3), 
op. cit., p. 148, 
33 For example by E. Bott, 


op. cit., p. 172. 

34 Hill also notes that it is ‘diffi- 
cult to disentangle’ these elements: 
op. cit., p. 191. 

35 It has been suggested that this 
latter situation might well ‘be a minor 
gloss on a basically two-valued power 
model’. R. K. Brown and P. Brannen, 
‘Social Relations and Social Perspec- 
tives amongst Shipbuilding Workers’, 
Sociology, 4, 1970, pp. 71-84. 

36 E. A. Nordlinger, The Working 
Class Tories, MacGibbon and Kee, 
London, 1967, p. 165, notes this and 
provides many other references. 

37 This is significantly more than 
in any other type (x? = 8.35; 1d.f., 
p < .004). 

38 For example, D. Webb, using a 
totally free self-assignment, compares 
the terms used by manual and non- 
manual respondents; 63 per cent of 
the manual sub-sample gave class 
terminology: see ‘Some Reservations 
on the Use of Self-Rated Class’, 
Sociological Review, 21, 1973, pp. 
321-30. 

39 In this analysis all responses 
involving use of the term ‘working 
class’ are included with more general 
references to ‘workers’, ‘people who 
work’ and so on. However, many of 
these terms are simply interchangeable 
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and ‘people who work — ordinary 
working class people’, which was a 
not uncommon response, is placed 
in one category mainly because of its 
emphasis on work. 

40 F.M. Martin reached very 
similar conclusions in 1954. He says: 
‘(identifying middle class to mean 
workers) . strongly suggests that 
when a manual worker assesses him- 
self as middle class he is not merely 
asserting his personal superiority; he 
carries with him a large proportion 
of his compeers, and in so doing, he 
shifts the boundaries of the classes’, 
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See: ‘Some Subjective Aspects of 
Social Stratification’, in D. V. Glass, 
Social Mobility in Britain, Routledge, 
London, 1954, p. 62. 

41 The most detailed comparisons 
can be made with the work of Martin; 
Goldthorpe et al., Cousins and Brown, 
and Moorhouse, all op. cit., but for 
subjective middle-class self-rating see 
also M. Kahan, D. Butler, and D. Stokes, 
‘On the Analytical Division of Social 
Class, ‘British Journal of Sociology’, 
17, 1966, pp. 122-32; and for aware- 
ness of ‘class’, see D. Webb op. cit. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


Nicos Mouzelis 


On the crisis of Marxist theory” 


After the impressive revival of interest in Marxist writings during the 
1960s and early 1970s, both sympathizers and opponents recognize 
and discuss a certain theoretical malaise and disillusionment with 
Marxist theory. Gregor McLennan’s basic argument in Marxism and 
the Methodologies of History is that recent epistemological develop- 
ments in Marxist philosophy of science, if taken seriously, can 
contribute considerably to the resolution of the present theoretical 
difficulties. 

What is interesting and refreshing about this new contribution is 
that its author, in developing his major arguments, does not limit 
himself to abstract theorizing; he examines in an erudite and subtle 
— albeit elliptical — manner a wide range of works in epistemology, 
philosophy of history, historical methodology and historiography. 
More precisely, he examines the complex links between three types 
of writings situated at different levels of abstraction: 


(a) recent philosophical debates on the nature of historical 
materialism and the dialectic, on realism as a theory of knowledge 
and its affinity to Marxism, on functionalist explanations and their 
relationship to Marxist tendential ‘laws’, on the relevance of the 
analytic philosophy of history for Marxist theory, etc; 

(b) historians’ methodological mantfestos, as these emerge or are 
related to specific historiographical traditions (those of social 
history, labour and feminist theory, the ‘Annales’ School); 

(c) specific historical works on concrete issues. In this context 
McLennan examines critically Marx’s and Engels’ historical writings 
on France, Soboul’s work on the French Revolution and the 
complex debate on the Labour Aristocracy theory from Lenin 
onwards. 


Given space limitations and the wide range of topics treated in this 
highly dense book, I will limit myself to an assessment of the broad 
themes which underpin the structure of the more detailed arguments. 
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The first theme running through the whole book is the unobjec- 
tionable idea that philosophy in general, and epistemological con- 
siderations in particular, cannot be easily separated from substantive 
historical research and that the attempt by empiricist historians 
to impose a rigid division of labour and to ban epistemological 
questions from their specialized fields of interest is self-defeating. 
McLennan’s argument becomes more interesting and more con- 
troversial when he goes on to claim that a certain type of realist 
epistemology, which underlies Marx’s work and which has been 
more explicitly and systematically developed recently by Marxist 
philosophers of science (Roy Bhaksar, David-Hillel Ruben and 
others) can help to avoid the teleological, essentialist accounts of 
historical development which abound in the Marxist tradition. 
Moreover, according to the author, this avoidance of essentialism 
can be achieved without falling back on atheoretical, empiricist 
accounts of the social world: that is, without abandoning the basic 
framework of historical materialism. 

According to McLennan a neo-realist epistemology can discourage 
the twin evils of essentialism and empiricism. As far as the former 
is concerned, the emphasis on tendencies which, although not im- 
mediately transparent, have a real structural status, discourages the 
explanation of historical developments in terms of unfolding essences 
or ‘iron laws’, or by the establishment of ‘.. . functional relationships 
upheld without reference to empirical complications’.t According 
to the author, one finds such essentialist elements not only in the 
Communist Manifesto but also in Marx’s more historically oriented 
analyses as well as, of course, in many Marxist-oriented historians. 
Soboul for instance in his classic study of the French Revolution 
frequently uses arguments which verge on essentialism: objective 
outcomes are effortlessly transformed, in a retroactive manner, into 
the ‘objectives’ of the bourgeoisie (often portrayed anthropomorphi- 
cally), all forces or groups are identified as representing specific class 
interests; and, more generally, the inner essence or ‘logic’ of the 
transition from the feudal to the capitalist mode of production — 
rather than specific structural tendencies and social conflicts — seems 
to be the major motor driving things forward. 

However McLennan thinks that the strong essentialist/teleological 
elements that one finds in the Marxist tradition are not inherent in 
historical materialism. Historical materialism can avoid essentialism 
without losing its specificity and without any serious reformulation 
of its basic tenets. It is from this perspective that the author examines 
various interpretations of historical materialism with the aim of 
assessing which one avoids both essentialism and empiricism. He 
distinguishes between interpretations which put the primary em- 
phasis on the forces of production (e.g. G. Cohen’s recent fundamen- 
talist reformulation of historical materialism); those which, following 
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the Lukacsian tradition, emphasize relations of production; as well 
as various structuralist interpretations (e.g. Althusser’s, Poulantzas’): 


which have produced a variety of formulations aiming to secure 
an even-handed ‘articulation’ of forces and relations, and in so 
doing attempt to fight clear of both Soviet diamat and the 
‘humanist’ reaction to it’.? 


McLennan opts rather uneasily for the ‘structuralist’ interpretation, 
although his emphasis on the importance of agency and the necessity 
to combine functionalist with causal analysis differentiates his 
position clearly from Althusser’s portrayal of collective actors as 
mere ‘bearers of structures’. 


NEO-REALIST EPISTEMOLOGY AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


A. Having given a very short summary of what I consider to be 
McLennan’s main positions, I would like first to focus on the 
author’s basic contention that a realist epistemology which is hostile 
to both essentialism and empiricism is highly compatible with 
historical materialism — or rather with the broad, even-handed 
interpretation of historical materialism that the author gives us. 

The difficulty with the above position becomes apparent when 
one attempts, within a Marxist framework, to study political and 
cultural phenomena in a way which respects their ‘relative autonomy’ 
and specificity. Take for instance the author’s contention that 
functional analysis in terms of compatibilities/incompatibilities and 
structural tendencies must always be complemented by a causal 
analysis in terms of agency, actors’ strategies, accidents, etc. Can 
structural/functional analysis be applied to each institutional sphere 
of a social formation (economic, political, cultural) or is it more 
appropriate on the economic level? 

If one adopts the latter position (as the author and many Marxists 
anxious to establish the ‘material’ nature and ‘primacy’ of the 
economic base do), then the tendency is invariably to more or less 
equate on the one hand structural with material and on the other 
hand, agency, accident, conjuncture with non-material or ideal. 
And when the distinction is applied on the level of a complex social 
formation and its institutional spheres, structures and their tendencies 
are located at the level of the economic base, whereas analysis in 
terms of agency is relegated to the political and ideological levels.* 

This way of establishing the primacy of the economic is highly 
dubious, however. I can see no good reason which can justify the 
limitation of structural analysis to the level of the economy or of the 
mode of production. Are there not structural tendencies specific 
to the polity? Why can we not, for instance, speak about the structural 
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tendencies of a mode of domination in the same way that one talks 
about the tendential laws of modes of production? If the answer is 
that we cannot because somehow economic structures and con- 
straints are more ‘real’ or ‘material’ than political constraints, one 
still has to show in what precise ways the latter are less real or 
material than the former. In what sense, for instance, are military 
or administrative technologies less material or less limiting than 
economic ones? Or in what sense are structural tendencies towards 
state expansion or the concentration of the ‘means of administration’ 
at the top less constraining than tendencies towards the concen- 
tration of the means of production? Do not the former constrain, 
set limits on agents as much as the latter? Any attempt to restrict 
the idea of structural tendencies or constraints to the level of the 
economy is unacceptable. If one accepts the structure/agency distinc- 
tion, it is quite obvious that one can apply it to both economic and 
non-economic spheres. In all institutional spheres one can identify 
structural tendencies setting more or less strict limits on agents’ 
strategies and projects. 


B. McLennan can argue, of course that the above position, although 
not spelled out in his book, is not incompatible with historical 
materialism. After all, both Althusser and Poulantzas have adopted 
it: they identify, on the economic political and ideological levels, 
specific structural constraints and contradictions the overall con- 
figuration of which determines agents’ practices.* 

However, such a position creates other types of complication. 
Leaving aside the problem of the puppet-like portrayal of agents in 
Althusserian Marxism, the acceptance of specific contradictions in 
the political and ideological spheres does not lead us very far, in so 
far as there is no means of conceptualizing such contradictions in 
non-economic terms. For instance, if the mode of production idea 
provides a set of concepts (e.g. forces, relations of production) with 
the help of which one can identify structural cleavages and ‘tenden- 
tial laws’ on the level of the economy, are there equivalent concepts 
on the level of politics and the State? 

The answer is that there are not. Although one finds hints and 
intiumations both in Marx’s work and in that of some more recent 
theorists,* there are not any fully worked out tools within Marxism 
with the help of which one can study political phenomena in a 
manner which respects their specificity and internal dynamic. The 
unbroken tradition from Marx onwards is to conceptualize political 
structures in economic terms. Thus the State is either conceived 
in terms of mode of production requirements for reproduction and 
expansion or in terms of classes. And whenever Marxists, sensitive 
to the ‘relative autonomy’ issue, argue against ‘instrumentalist’ 
notions of the State, or against the ‘logic of capital’ approach, they 
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either put nothing in their place, or end up with conceptualizations 
which do not escape the economic straitjacket. Thus, for instance, 
Poulantzas has tried to overcome the crude instrumentalist version of 
the State as the managing committee of the bourgeoisie by arguing 
that the State needs ‘autonomy’ vis-à-vis specific capitalist interests 
because its task is to secure the overall reproduction of the capitalist 
mode of production. And when, in a later work, he has to avoid 
both instrumentalist and ‘reproduction requirements’ definitions of 
the State, he ends up with yet another economic conceptualization: 
the capitalist State is neither an instrument/object nor a subject but 
an arena in which class contradictions and antagonisms are repro- 
duced in a condensed manner.” However ingenious the formulations 
and the reformulations, they are all based on categories derived from 
the economic sphere (classes, mode of production). Political and 
cultural spheres are never conceptualized in their own right; they are 
invariably seen as the ‘conditions of existence’ of the economic base. 
One never poses the problem the other way round, one never enquires 
about the conditions of existence of political structures, one never 
conceptualizes political groupings and interest groups in terms of 
the reproductive requirements or contradictions of the political 
system proper. 

Given this glaring gap, this empty space in the Marxist theory of 
politics, it ts impossible to avoid the essentialism-empiricism di- 
lemma, whatever the eptstemological position adopted. To put it 
in another way, in so far as neo-realist epistemology has a strong 
anti-essentialist and anti-empiricist orientation, it is incompatible 
with present versions of historical materialism — however flexible 
these are. For either one has to go on conceptualizing the State in 
terms of class or mode of production requirements in which case, 
one falls into the essentialist trap; or one rejects economic concep- 
tualizations altogether but without putting anything else in their 
place — in which case one faces the empiricist impasse. 


C. In order to make my position more concrete, I will discuss 
briefly a few of the examples that McLennan himself provides. 
G. V. Taylor the historian, argues that, contrary to Soboul’s Marxist 
interpretation of the French Revolution as ‘bourgeois’, it was 
primarily a political revolution with social consequences favourable 
to the development of capitalism. According to McLennan: ‘Only 
for Soboul’s class essentialism is this notion difficult to accept. 
“Political Revolution” can be translated as ‘revolution with no 
direct class determination” without loss’. But if one assumes that 
the French Revolution was primarily a political upheaval with ‘no 
direct class determination’, the question then arises as to the con- 
ceptual tools available to historical materialism for a non-empiricist 
examination of the structural contradictions and struggles which are 
directly related to its emergence. 
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Let us take another example related to the complex issue of the 
political representation of classes. McLennan thinks that Soboul, in 
a class reductionist manner, often ignores the heterogeneous class 
positions of those involved in a political party and quite straight- 
forwardly labels political formations (heterogeneously composed 
from a class point of view) as representing the interests of a whole 
class. He argues, for instance, that the Girondins were the represen- 
tatives of the bourgeoisie — although ‘many critics find no empirical 
difference between Montagnards and Girondins’.? Moreover, both 
political forces contain elements of all classes within their ranks. 
And the same is true of the sansculottes which were ‘a heterogeneous, 
internally divided political force’.'° 

Now for McLennan historical materialism can avoid Soboul’s 
essentialism by acknowledging the existence of a variety of class 
factions within a single political organization, or ‘the ramifications 
of political differences within a class’.!' But to point to class factions 
contained in the Gironde or the Montagne can hardly help us to 
explain the basic cleavage between them. If we assume (and this is 
an empirical question which I do not have the expertise to discuss) 
that the structural base of the cleavage between these two major 
political forces has a more directly political rather than economic 
foundation, to resort to a class faction analysis — although useful in 
in itself — does not help us very much. 

In so far as one finds factions of all classes on both sides of a major 
political divide, either one has to accept the conventional historian’s 
empiricist position on the purely conjunctural foundation of this 
divide or one has to look for structural explanations not only in the 
economy, but in the non-economic spheres. It is to this latter alterna- 
tive that both conventional historians and Marxists turn a blind eye. 
McLennan, in particular, by identifying structural and material 
with the ‘economic’ constantly presents the reader with a false 
dichotomy: either empiricism or acceptance of historical material- 
ism’s emphasis on forces and relations of production. The idea that 
non-economic structural constraints and tendencies can provide 
a non-conjunctural analysis of certain political developments is 
entirely disregarded. 


MONISM VERSUS PLURALISM 


A. Moving now to a related but analytically distinct problem, the 
lack of an adequate conceptualization of non-economic spheres 
within Marxism explains to a great extent why McLennan, (as well 
as many other Marxists) discusses the monism-pluralism dilemma 
in a rather misleading fashion. According to him neo-realist epistem- 
ology, by avoiding essentialism and empiricism, helps the student to 
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avoid both the monism of those interpretations of historical material- 
ism which view history as the unfolding of a single cause as well as 
the causal pluralism of non-Marxist empiricists whose explanation 
of historical phenomena consists of an interminable laundry-list of 
factors or causes. The author argues that 


Structural principles must be complemented by, or even include, 
notions of individual action, natural causes and ‘accidental’ 
circumstances. Historical outcomes depend on them, too. Never- 
theless, material and social relations can be long-term, effective 
real structures that set firm limits to the nature and degree of 
practical effect that accident and even agency have. It is not 
true, therefore, that historiography can sustain either a single 
causal explanation or an infinite number of them.’? 


This compromise between monistic and pluralistic explanations 
is not as satisfactory as it appears at first sight. First of all many 
non-Marxist social scientists and historians do not subscribe to the 
belief that historiography ‘can sustain an infinite number of ex- 
planations’. Marxism certainly does not have a monopoly of the 
rejection of both monism and pluralism (as defined by McLennan). 
Weber, for instance, would not object to the idea of structural 
constraints setting limits to possible courses of action. He would 
only object to Marxist attempts to identify, in an exclusive manner, 
structural constraints with economic ones. When Weber insists that 
not only the means of production but also the means of coercion 
and of administration set severe structural constraints on courses 
of action, he definitely does not support the type of mindless causal 
pluralism to which McLennan refers. He simply makes the point that 
one cannot postulate a priori that economic contradictions and 
class struggles should occupy a privileged explanatory status in all 
complex societies, irrespective of time or space. 

As a matter of fact McLennan, in a manner which clearly contra- 
dicts his general position vts-a-vis historical materialism, seems to 
accept the Weberian position when he refers approvingly to Anthony 
Giddens’ contention that forces and relations of production and class 
struggles based upon them are more relevant for understanding the 
dynamics of capitalist rather than pre-capitalist societies. According 
to McLennan, 


his terms (i.e. Giddens’ — NM) may not be the most appropriate, 
but he does make a substantial point. In early civilisation, ‘auth- 
ority had primacy over allocation’ in the sense that neither tech- 
nical advance in the tools of production, nor control of property 
were of primary importance in this ... authoritarian division of 
labour.*? 


sa 
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Now such a position which undermines historical materialism’s 
faith in the universal primacy of the forces/relations of production, 
does not necessarily lead to the ‘infinite number of causes’ type of 
pluralism to which McLennan refers. It does not rule out a ranking 
of causes or even a Structural analysis which emphasises the primacy 
of certain types of constraints (economic, political, military) in 
specific kinds of societies, or at specific points of their development. 
What it does rule out is the idea that the forces and relations of 
production constitute the basis and provide the primary principle 
of explanation in a universal, trans-historical manner. This position 
need not lead to empiricism or to the acceptance of an ‘infinite 
number of causes’. It may easily derive from a conceptual framework 
which conceptualizes the relationship between economic and non- 
economic spheres in such a way that the primacy of the former 
(however ingeniously interpreted) is not built into the very definition 
of a social formation. In other terms, I think that one should reject 
McLennan’s false dilemma (either one accepts the ‘primacy’ thesis 
or one has to accept an infinity of causes approach); for one can 
avoid empiricism and ‘causal pluralism’ without having to accept the 
type of context-less, trans-historical generalizations that the primacy 
of the forces and relations of production implies. 


B. Finally, though it is beyond the scope of this paper to enter into 
the complex debate on the ‘primacy’ thesis, I still think it is important 
to distinguish two levels at which the issue should be viewed: a 
methodological and a substantive one. Concerning the latter, I would 
entirely agree with Kolakowski that the attempt to identify a material 
base which, in a universal manner, is somehow more important than 
other institutional spheres — as in all trans-historical, context-less 
generalizations in the social sciences — leads to statements which are 
either wrong or trivial. 

On the methodological level, the ‘primacy’ thesis invariably leads 
to a refusal to create conceptual tools which seriously take into 
account, the relative autonomy of the non-economic spheres. The 
result of such a theoretical stance is the continuing conceptual 
poverty of Marxist political theory. Thus a century after Marx’s 
death Marxists have very little to show in terms of a regional theory 
of politics. In contrast, for example, to Parsonian functionalism 
which has generated a highly sophisticated, albeit unsatisfactory 
corpus of concepts for the study of political systems (e.g. the work 
of G. Almond, K. Deutsch, D. Apter, P. Nettl, S. Eisenstadt, etc.), 
there is no comparable conceptual armoury within Marxism. 

What should be stressed however is that the substantive and 
methodological implications of the ‘primacy’ thesis need not be 
indissolubly linked. Even if Marxists, for whatever reasons, refuse 
to abandon their faith in the universal primacy of the forces and 
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relations of production, on the methodological level there is no 
reason to translate this faith into a refusal to conceptualize in a non- 
economic manner the spheres of politics and culture. For instance, 
if one accepts the primacy of class cleavages and struggles in advanced 
capitalist societies (a position which, following Giddens, is highly 
reasonable), this does not exonerate the Marxist student from the 
task of conceptualizing the ‘economic’ and the ‘political’ in such a 
manner that the primacy of the former over the latter is not built 
into the very definition of the two terms. 

The crisis of Marxist theory, with which Marxism and the Meth- 
odologies of History is concerned and to whose resolution it claims 
to contribute, cannot be overcome by a mere recourse to epistem- 
ology. The attempt to solve the problem on that level is as unsuccess- 
ful as other recent attempts to find a solution in other disciplines 
(e.g. linguistics, psychoanalysis, semiotics), or even worse, in a 
fundamentalist re-reading of the ‘sacred texts’. For some theorists, 
in so far as the crisis has to do with the reductionist character of 
Marxism, there is no conceivable solution: a non-reductionist Marxist 
theory of politics or culture is a contradiction in terms. For others, 
a non-reductionist theory of politics is possible, provided one creates 
new conceptual tools which: 


(a) deal with political phenomena in a way which does not build 
into their very definition (and therefore excludes from empirical 
investigation) the type of relationship they are supposed to have 
with the economy; 


(b) avoids reductionism without abandoning the ‘political econ- 
omy’ holistic approach. 


To be more concrete, there is no reason, for instance, why one 
should not speak of a mode of political domination in ways which 
are similar to or ‘isomorphic’ to those used for the analysis of a 
mode of production. Thus, if a dominant mode of production 
designates the major productive forces or technologies and the 
manner of their control (relations of production), a mode of political 
domination can designate the major political technologies of 
domination (types of means of administration, types of party 
political apparatuses, techniques of political indoctrination or 
propaganda, techniques of political coercion etc.) and the main 
institutionalized ways in which such political technologies are con- 
trolled (i.e. the relations of domination). Moreover, in the same 
way that relations of production are the basis for the formation 
of exploiting and exploited classes, similarly relations of domination 
constitute the structural basis for the formation of politically 
dominant and dominated groups, of rulers and ruled. 

Political technologies (forces of domination) as well as their 
manner of control (relations of domination) deserve as much 
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attention, specific conceptualization and analysis as the forces and 
relations of production. After all, a mode of domination refers to 
a specific type of production: the production of political power. 
Just as the production of economic goods can be differentiated 
according to the types of technology used and the manner of their 
appropriation/control, so can the production of political power 
(as a resource) be differentiated by the political technologies used 
and the manner of their control. 

If this is accepted, then a mode of domination can be examined 
in ways quite similar to those used for a mode of production. For 
instance, one can study the ‘genealogy’ of a mode of domination 
(ie. by tracing the particular history of its basic institutional 
features), its basic structural tendencies and contradictions, the 
type of political struggles that are possible on the basis of such 
contradictions etc. Such a conceptualization of the ‘political’ neither 
denies nor affirms the primacy of the economic base, but it provides 
a framework for studying in an open-ended, non-reductionist manner 
the relations between the two spheres. 

The above remarks do not, of course, claim any originality. They 
suggest, however, a theoretical space between epistemology and 
substantive generalizations within which a solution to the essential- 
ism/empiricism dilemma that McLennan’s book poses might be found. 


Nicos Mouzelits 
London School of Economics 
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Robert G. Burgess 


Exploring frontiers and settling territory: 
shaping the sociology of education" 


The sociology of education unlike many other sorts of sociology 
attracts a large following not only in the parent discipline but also 
among educationalists, teachers and the general public. Such a 
clientele might suggest popularity and approval, but a brief word 
with its ‘customers’ quickly reveals unease and discontent. For the 
sociology of education is regarded by some commentators as 
parochial and irrelevant. Sociologists have been quick to criticize 
work within the sub discipline for its theoretical and methodological 
inadequacy,’ while educationalists have questioned its relevance in 
dealing with ‘real’ educational problems.’ Finally, teachers and other 
practitioners have wondered whether sociologists of education have 
anything to say or anything worth saying when a familiar setting is 
presented in tortuous prose.* 

In the last thirty years sociologists of education have attempted to 
come to grips with these problems for the sub discipline has been the 
site of changing fashions in sociology and in education. There are 
now numerous reviews* that chart the transition from ‘old’ or 
‘traditional’ sociology of education which dominated the discipline 
in the 1950s and 1960s with its concern for social stratification and 
social mobility’ to the ‘new’ sociology of education in the 1970s 
which through the work of Michael F. D. Young and others% intro- 
duced such questions as: what counts as education? What does it 
mean to be educated? As such, this change in perspective found 
sociologists exploring new territory as schools, classrooms and 
school curricula became the site for sociological research. Structural 
functionalism was replaced by symbolic interactionism and with 
this changing theoretical perspective came a change in methodology 
as the social survey was quickly replaced by participant observation 
and unstructured interviews. However, sociologists soon realized 
that educational activities in schools and classrooms needed to be 
situated in a broader context which related to the structure of 
modern capitalist society. Critics of the ‘new’ approach were quick 
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to point out that it devoted little attention to structure and there- 
fore the new sociology of education has had to meet the challenge 
of neo-Marxism.” Finally, in the late 1970s the challenge of the 
women’s movement has had a considerable influence on the shape 
of sociology and in turn the sociology of education.* Once more, 
the kinds of questions and concepts that were used to orientate 
research and writing changed. Feminists working in the field of 
education have pointed to the dearth of systematic accounts that 
analyse the educational experiences of girls compared with boys. 
As a consequence, gender has been used by some sociologists to 
raise questions about social inequality and about the ways in which 
sex and gender are routinely handled in school classrooms.’ 

This brief review of general trends in the sociology of education 
has pointed to shifts in emphasis, and changes in theoretical and 
methodological perspectives which has resulted in different research 
questions being posed. Superficially it would appear that sociologists 
of education have extended the frontiers of their subject but we 
might ask: how have they colonized the territory? What theoretical, 
methodological and substantive interests have been developed? 
What gaps remain in our knowledge? It is these questions that will 
be considered in reviewing some literature that has been published 
in recent years. 

A wide ranging survey of the field is provided by the contributors 
to Anthony Hartnett’s The Social Sciences in Educational Studies 


which attempts to provide a series of bibliographical maps to the-——— 


literature in twenty-one areas of educational studies. Although the 
title of this book implies that we are to be introduced to several 
social science disciplines the focus rapidly becomes the sociology of 
education. Indeed, by the third page of the introduction it becomes 
apparent that sociology has the main coverage. Nevertheless, there 
are essays on anthropology, on history and on literary studies, while 
psychology is included in an essay devoted to ‘ideology, psychology 
and the biological sciences’. The strength of these essays lies in the 
fact that many of the authors explore the way in which evidence 
from these disciplines has contributed to explanations in the sociology 
of education. 

In this sense it is regretable that no essay is included on philosophy 
as clearly this discipline has had a major impact on educational 
studies and on particular areas of the sociology of education. For 
example, some of the questions that sociologists have addressed in 
studying the curriculum have been borrowed from philosophy. 
Furthermore, there has been some debate in this area as some 
philosophers have questioned the extent to which sociologists can 
adequately examine curriculum issues.!° It is also evident that 
some major contributors to the study of curriculum such as Denis 
Lawton and Peter Gordon! have pointed to the importance of 
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bringing the work of Paul Hirst and Richard Peters'? to bear on 
sociological analyses of the curriculum. Indeed, it could be argued 
that some of the most creative work in curriculum studies has come 
from researchers who have plundered the social sciences rather than 
keeping strictly within the boundaries of sociology.!? Certainly, one 
of the messages that comes clearly from the contributors to this 
book is that sociologists of education should not be afraid to borrow 
evidence and approaches from other disciplines. However, they are 
equally clear that when this is done sociological questions and 
concepts must be addressed. 

The essays have been written at a number of different levels. Some 
are little more than extended bibliographies, while others make 
contributions in their own right by synthesizing issues and pointing 
to areas in which further research needs to be conducted. However, 
it is those essays that go beyond the extended bibliography that are 
the most readable and the most useful. A general essay by Brian ` 
Davies on sociology and the sociology of education points to the 
importance of different perspectives and different methodologies 
being used to focus on social life. His essay will quickly disabuse 
any researcher who stumbles into sociology with the view that any 
one perspective has ‘the answer’. This theme becomes apparent in 
many other essays which cover such diverse topics as politics and 
policy making in education, the ideological and policy response to 
black pupils in British schools, women and education, adolescence 
and youth, classroom studies, the teaching profession, and language. 

A crucial essay by Michael Parkinson reviews research on politics 
and policy making. Parkinson clearly shows that social scientists in 
general and sociologists in particular have given scant attention to 
this area, so much so that one wonders whether some sociologists 
are doing research in areas of education without knowing what 
policy changes have occurred, the way in which those changes have 
occurred and how they influence the social and educational situations 
on which they focus. We have much research on comprehensive 
education; itself an area where many political battles have taken 
place both nationally and locally.'* But what do we know about 
party policy on this issue beyond Barker’s excellent study on the 
Labour Party?!* At a time when successive governments have made 
pronouncements on patterns of secondary schooling, on the curricu- 
lum and on higher education we find that sociologists have made 
little informed comment on party politics and educational policy. 
Similarly, at the local level sociological studies are missing, for it is 
case studies by political scientists such as Rene Saran that have 
formed the basis of our understanding on decision-making.’® Here is 
a major gap for sociologists to colonize for we have no systematic 
sociological evidence on the DES, on HMI’s or on educational 
administrators. What occurs beyond the front door of Elizabeth House 
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and County Hall is at present out of sight to sociologists, but it is to 
be hoped it is not out of mind. For many decisions that are taken 
here clearly influence the actions of headteachers, teachers and 
pupils on which sociologists have chosen to focus. 

Barry Troyna clearly indicates in his review of black pupils in 
British schools that many of the decisions concerning multicultural 
education have to be seen in the context of central government’s 
response to black pupils. Troyna’s essay is much more than a 
bibliography or review of research. He discusses the official rhetoric 
on the education of black pupils by making reference to three 
conceptual models (the assimilationist, the integrationist and the 
cultural pluralist) that can be used to examine educational policy in 
this area. He provides his own analysis of DES documentation to 
illustrate how the response to black pupils has not occurred centrally 
but has come from initiatives that have been taken by LEAs and by 
individual schools. His essay is followed by a table that summarizes 
the educational response to black pupils and policy initiatives on 
‘race’ between 1962 and 1980. In these terms, his work has much to 
commend it, as he not only provides an authoritative guide to the 
literature but also demonstrates the kind of analysis that sociologists 
can provide using policy documents as their data. As such his essay 
illustrates how an understanding of policy and politics is an essential 
pre-requisite for any sociologist working in the field of multi-cultural 
education. 

While the essays by Parkinson and by Troyna point to areas that 
have been under researched by sociologists of education, those by 
Hammersley on classrooms and by Acker on women, point to areas 
that are now rapidly developing and becoming integrated into main- 
stream sociology of education. Martyn Hammerslcy outlines the way 
in which the classroom is a key area in which to explore schooling 
and education. He echoes Delamont’s view that the familiarity of 
the classroom may have resulted in it being under researched.'7 
However he goes on to point out the importance of classroom 
processes that are structured by conditions in the wider society. 
He reviews the theoretical and methodological approaches that 
have been used and subdivides his review of the evidence into work 
on teacher perspectives and strategies’? and pupil adaptations and 
strategies.'? Automatically, his review highlights the fact that 
sociologists have done little work beyond schools and school class- 
rooms. The educational activities that occur in higher education 
appears to be too close for comfort for some sociologists. Further- 
more, the educational activities that take place inside hospitals, 
churches, trade unions and other organizations have scarcely been 
touched.’ It would seem that sociologists of education have a 
very narrow conception of education and the areas in which it is 
located. 
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Indeed, the extent to which sociologists had a blinkered view of 
education is apparent when looking at schooling. Much work in the 
1950s concerned broad issues of social stratification but only in 
relation to boys in grammar schools.”! For sociologists of education 
like many sociologists produced a unisex sociology where little or 
no account was taken of the distinctions between boys and girls, 
and men and women and the implications of such an analysis for 
education. In a brief review Sandra Acker charts some areas on 
women’s education highlighting the importance of the concept 
‘gender’ when considering achievement, socialization, schooling 
and teachers. The issues that she examines will assist many re- 
searchers to raise questions about the literature, the statistics on 
education and the educational settings in which research is con- 
ducted. The result will not only be developments in new territory 
but also a reinterpretation and a re-analysis of areas in which 
sociologists have in the past considered themselves to have expertise.?” 

For those who might argue that Acker overstates her case need 
look no further than the next essay in the volume on the sociology 
of adolescence and youth where David Marsland makes no distinction 
between boys and girls as he constantly refers to the concept of 
‘youth’ and to ‘young people’. His essay appears to conflict not only 
with Sandra Acker but also with the essay by Martyn Hammersley 
as to what constitutes ‘good’ research. Nevertheless, he does high- 
light the changing theoretical perspectives in his area of study and 
the way in which these can be used to explore such diverse areas as 
employment, education, community and deviance. He also examines 
the diverse methodologies that can be used in research on ‘youth’ 
and education by making reference to the work of Rutter?’ and of 
Corrigan.”* Whilst Rutter’s work (using a survey) is singled out as 
being ‘based on extensive and reliable data’ (p. 157), we are told that 
Corrigan’s work ‘is a small-scale case study, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of that genre’ (p. 157). As a result Marsland finds 
in favour of the former research methodology while overlooking the 
criticisms that have been made of Rutter’s methodology by many 
researchers engaged in the study of education.?* Clearly, this 
illustrates his own point that how we interpret ‘are matters of more 
than merely intellectual or academic significance’ (p. 162). Neverthe- 
less, David Marsland’s essay will encourage researchers to critically 
evaluate the theoretical, methodological and substantive concerns 
that are urgently demanded in studies of ‘youth’. 

The essays that are included in Hartnett’s volume clearly show 
that there is no agreed shape to the sociology of education. Further- 
more, they highlight new developments and areas of work that 
have yet to be done. In these terms, the authors have conducted 
an important stocktaking exercise which informs readers of the 
current conceptions and conflicts that occur within the sub discipline. 
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Furthermore, their accounts will help researchers to locate individual 
studies within the rugged terrain that is the sociology of education. 

As the authors in Hartnett’s volume clearly reveal, sociologists 
of education work with material from other disciplines. However, 
this can create difficulty, especially when psychological rather than 
sociological concepts are used. David Marsland indicates that this is 
the case with the term ‘adolescence’ which has been taken to be a 
psychological concept. While Marsland quite rightly indicates that 
sociologists have a parochial tendency to dismiss anything psycho- 
logical, he does not warn us that such concepts may lead a researcher 
to leave certain assumptions and activities unquestioned. This can 
be seen in Vivian Center Seltzer’s study of Adolescent Social Devel- 
opment. Seltzer outlines a theory which suggests that the adolescent 
peer group is the area in which development toward adulthood 
occurs. It is agreed that the peer group provides the area where 
youths can discover their skills. There is analysis of the adolescent’s 
search for identity and some consideration of the cognitive and 
social processes that are involved. Finally, Seltzer discusses the 
implications of her theory for parents, for schools and for diagnosis 
and therapy. While such evidence needs to be considered by sociol- 
ogists working in this area some account also needs to be taken of 
the assumptions that are made. For example, we are told that 
adolescents ‘appear to be having fun and pursuing leisure activities’ 
(pp. 4-5). Such a statement cannot go unquestioned for sociologists 
would want to know what constituted ‘fun’ and what constituted 
‘leisure activities’. 

While sociologists need to be aware of the assumptions made in 
work which they use so in turn they need to be aware of assumptions 
that are made within their own work. Brian Salter and Ted Tapper 
begin their study of Education, Politics and the State with an analysis 
of work which has been done in the sociology of education. They 
indicate that much sociology of education has been concerned with 
narrow aspects of the school curriculum or with broad issues of 
social stratification, social mobility and cultural reproduction with 
the result that the dynamics of educational change have been over- 
looked. Indeed, they conclude that “There is a severe danger that 
important educational change will take place in Britain unbeknown 
to many educational sociologists’ (p. 221). Accordingly, their book 
focuses on the politics of education with a view to improving the 
theoretical base from which to understand the relationship between 
education and politics. The book is chiefly concerned with the 
Department of Education and Science who they argue increasingly 
controls the process of educational change. 

In the first part of the book the authors outline an interdisciplinary 
theory of educational change. Here, the focus of interest is England 
and the DES. The main purpose is to demonstrate that there is an 
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increasing centralization of educational power. Such a view auto- 
matically brings the authors into debate with Margaret Archer who 
concludes on the basis of comparative study that the educational 
system within a society is influenced by its social origins.?© Accord- 
ingly, she argues on the basis of comparative and historical material 
that the English educational system with its decentralized authority 
will have weak central control. In these terms, while Archer might 
well agree with the argument that sociologists of education urgently 
need a theory of educational change, she would no doubt take issue 
with their claim that there is a move towards centralization in the 
English educational system. In part, the theory that has been 
advanced by Salter and Tapper appears to be derived from a very 
thin empirical base. It would be interesting to consider what form 
their theory might have taken if considered in relation to com- 
parative and historical data. Although they show that their theory 
has to take account of complex processes and complex operations 
in the English educational system it is doubtful whether it has any 
use beyond England and beyond England in the last ten years. 

The second part of the book provides some badly needed case 
studies and in part goes some way towards repairing the deficiencies 
that Parkinson identified in educational studies. The authors begin 
with case studies of the DES and the Schools Council which are 
followed by two examples of ideological struggle: the political 
demise of intelligence testing and the ideology of public school 
education. Finally, a case study of the Great Debate and its after- 
math provides further discussion on the role of the DES in edu- 
cational change before the authors provide a prognosis for the 
future. Sociologists need to critically evaluate the evidence that is 
used in these case studies and the arguments that are advanced. 
Much of the material in all the chapters can be used not only to 
focus on the politics of education and the pattern of decision-making, 
but also on the politics of the curriculum which has recently been 
examined by Lawton.”’ Indeed, each of these chapters appear to 
provide materials for a detailed debate on the curriculum and edu- 
cational change. 

The work on the DES will help many researchers in their attempts 
to understand curriculum documents produced by the Department. 
However, we still need to consider how Salter and Tapper would 
account for educational change within local education authorities 
and within schools. Their chapter on the Schools Council is especially 
useful as it brings together a range of material that has previously 
been scattered over a number of different sources. In particular, this 
material is used to explain the way in which the Council acts as a 
vehicle for an educational ideology or part ideology and to consider 
these questions: to what extent does the Council have the capacity 
to legitimate anything? With reference to what groups does it have 
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this capacity? What does it legitimate? (p. 122). In addressing these 
questions the authors also take up Michael F. D. Young’s view that 
the Schools Council maintains the status quo,”* for they see it as 
disseminating ideology. However, they do indicate that this is fat 
from straightforward as the Schools Council has definite limitations 
given its position, status and power within a decentralized edu- 
cational system. Indeed, on the basis of their analysis the authors 
conclude that it may be interesting to see in what form, if at all, 
the Council remains given its limited powers. 

Two further chapters that deal with the public schools and the 
politics of intelligence testing are of interest not only for their 
synthesizing work within the substantive area but also because they 
extend the argument about educational ideology, educational politics 
and decision-making into territory that has been previously explored 
by sociologists. However, they go on to demonstrate that it is im- 
portant for sociologists to consider the ideological foundations of 
these two movements as they argue that this explains the persistence 
of the public schools and the demise of intelligence testing. 

Sociologists of education might well take note of the importance 
that is to be attached to reworking ‘old’ areas of investigation as 
new perspectives and new concepts may throw fresh light on changing 
educational circumstances. Certainly, if sociologists do not examine 
some areas of education others will be quick to do so. One arca in 
which this clearly applies concerns the relationships between edu- 
cation and the economy. This relationship has bcen onc of the 
traditional areas of debate in the sociology of education. However, 
some doubt may be raised about the extent to which sociological 
thinking has gone beyond the boundaries of sociology for one has 
to look very hard to find any trace of sociological evidence in 
Gordon Roderick and Michael Stephens’ book The British Malatse: 
Industrial Performance, Education and Training in Britain Today. 
This book is the second of two volumes that examines Britain’s 
industrial and commercial performance in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The second volume is given an energetic launch 
by Sir Monty Finniston who reiterates statements that can be found 
in the Finniston report.?? He points to the importance of social 
science in assisting commentators to understand those elements of 
social structure that account for the advance or decline of British 
industry. It is a pity that the editors of this volume do not take 
note of his remarks for their contributions lack sociological precision. 
Questions on economic failure and the relative decline of British 
industry are poorly formulated. The use of evidence is minimal 
and in some places cavalier. There are numerous assertions and 
sweeping generalizations about the economy and about the status 
of engineers. Indeed, in some parts of their introduction, their main 
source of support comes from quotations that have been extracted 
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from a speech delivered by HRH Prince Charles at the annual lunch 
of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee in 1980. When we 
get to their background chapter on education there appears to be 
little understanding of the social origins of the English educational 
system. Throughout this essay they continually refer to something 
called the ‘British education system 1870-1970’, although they do 
indicate that an organized system of education did not exist before 
1902. In my view this chapter lacks focus and lacks depth. Indeed, 
in a discussion of industry, science, technology and education it is 
amazing that only two pages (out of eighteen) are devoted to the 
1960s where government documents would clearly have yielded 
important source materials. Fortunately, the reader does get access 
to some interesting material in an essay from Geoffrey Sims on 
scientists and engineers. His chapter raises interesting questions about 
scientific education in schools and universities, while David Weir 
performs a similar task by discussing management education. Clearly, 
there are many new educational boundaries that sociologists need 
to explore with some urgency if this territory is not to be settled 
by enthusiastic amateurs with few concepts to guide them over 
the terrain. 

In some areas, sociologists have worked well with teachers, admin- 
istrators and representatives from other disciplines of education. 
Certainly, this is the feeling that one gets in reading Maurice Craft’s 
book Teaching in a Multicultural Soctety. This book contains papers 
that were given at a national seminar that was organized by the 
Advisory Group on Teacher Education of the Commission for Racial 
Equality in 1981. There are chapters from sociologists and also from 
an LEA administrator, an HMI and from teachers. This material is 
to be welcomed, for it not only provides a portrait of multi-cultural 
education from a participant’s perspective, but can also be used to 
block gaps in the sociologist’s data which are clearly identified by 
Sally Tomlinson in a review of teacher expectations in multi-cultural 
classrooms. Indeed, I feel sure that if a new researcher were to read 
the chapter from Tomlinson together with the teachers’ chapters a 
number of questions could be posed about teacher education in a 
multi-cultural society, about pupil performance, about ethnic 
minority teachers and about the school curriculum. 

The essays by Jeff White, Sally Tomlinson and John Rex all raise 
important questions about the form, content and status of the multi- 
cultural curriculum. White’s essay focuses on the primary school 
and considers the question: what views of the world are communi- 
cated through the school curriculum? Meanwhile, Tomlinson asks 
questions about the secondary school curriculum. She considers 
the status of ‘black studies’ and the implications that are raised by 
the policy of allocating multi-cultural courses to the non-examination 
sector of the secondary school curriculum. These themes are also 
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picked up by Rex who quickly identifies the importance of bringing 
education on minority cultures into the high status areas of the 
school curriculum. 

The essay by John Rex brings out a number of issues on multi- 
cultural education which relate to broader questions on the way in 
which subjects get defined and to the status of multi-cultural edu- 
cation within schools. It is areas such as these that are still relatively 
under explored in current research on the curriculum.*® As an added 
bonus, Rex also links his discussion on the curriculum back to a 
consideration of the aims and objectives of multi-cultural education 
and the question of equality of opportunity. However, this essay 
is also important for another reason. Rex raises questions about 
the role of the sociologist in considering issues about race relations 
and about race relations and education. Indeed, he indicates that it is 
important for sociologists to highlight the consequences that flow 
from the commitments of policy makers; a task which he clearly 
performs in his essay. 

Some researchers might argue that it is the sociologist’s task to 
promote change and that social change is only possible in political 
contexts beyond the schools. Indeed in the final chapter of Teachers 
and Classes Keith Harris argues that teachers need to take collective 
action beyond the school and classroom through their professional 
associations and unions. In the final section of his book Harris also 
discusses a number of ‘revolutionary strategies’ concerning the 
promotion of class consciousness, co-operation rather than com- 
petition and the exclusion of sexism and racism in education. In this 
section alone there is much material that will touch the conscience 
of many teachers and lead to debates about the process of schooling. 
Indeed, the book is clearly written in a form that will appeal to 
sociologists and non-sociologists alike. Harris’ main aim is to provide 
an introduction for individuals who are not acquainted with Marxist 
theory or the methodology of Marxist analysis and to utilize this 
perspective in the course of conducting an analysis of the role of 
teachers under corporate capitalism. 

Keith Harris writes from within an Australian context and many 
of his examples are drawn from his own experiences of teaching in 
this setting. Nevertheless, his examples are clearly drawn and this 
will help many teachers to engage with his discussion. The book 
begins on a contentious note as Harris argues that teachers do not 
‘educate’ but ‘socialize’ their pupils and as such are ‘assisting in the 
reproduction of social relations under capitalism’ (p. 27). The argu- 
ment that is advanced is that this failure to ‘educate’ is the result 
of the way the job of teaching is structured. In order to advance 
this argument, Harris provides a detailed discussion of capitalist 
social relations, an analysis of the function that schooling performs 
within the cotal dynamics of the reproduction of social relations 
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and an analysis of teachers within the reproductive process. There is 
also a discussion of Marx’s concept of class which is intended to 
assist our understanding of where teachers stand in the class struggle. 
In turn, this involves Harris in the task of attempting to identify the 
class location of teachers which he indicates is problematic as they 
belong neither to the working class nor the middle class and are 
vulnerable to proletarianization. At times his discussion is over- 
simplified as he makes no distinction between teachers who work 
in State schools and those who work in public schools. Essentially 
he argues that teachers perform the function of control through 
their work in schools. He also argues that teachers are participants 
in an ongoing class struggle and can only begin to educate when they 
cease to serve the interests of capital. In short, this book provides 
an economic analysis rather than a cultural analysis of teachers. It 
provides issues for dialogue and debate not only among teachers 
themselves but also among sociologists who may well wish to 
examine the extent to which Harris’ analysis is applicable to teachers 
and teaching. Certainly, there are many alternative accounts of 
teachers that have been provided by sociologists. 

Those who wish to examine a range of sociological accounts of 
teachers and teaching need look no further than the volume entitled 
Schools, Teachers and Teaching that consists of a collection of 
papers edited by Len Barton and Stephen Walker. The papers were all 
originally given at the Westhill Sociology of Education conference 
in January 1981. Like the volume by Hartnett, this collection is 
very loosely structured which in part reflects the diverse range of 
work that is currently available in the sociology of education. 
Theoretically it covers a range of perspectives: Feminist, inter- 
actionist and Marxist. Methodologically, the papers also use a number 
of different approaches, but documentary evidence and ethnography 
is particularly well represented among the contributions. 

In terms of historical analyses of teachers and teaching there are 
two excellent contributions from Bill Williamson and June Purvis. 
While Purvis is concerned with the period 1800-1870, Williamson’s 
focus is the period 1870-1900. The scale, scope and perspective of 
these two papers is very different. June Purvis is interested in the 
schooling of working class girls in England between 1800 and 1870 
where three issues are of central concern. First, gender ideologies for 
women and girls in the nineteenth century. Secondly, the way in 
which bourgeois gender ideology helped shape the curriculum 
content of schooling for working class girls. Finally, how working 
class girls suffered a double handicap as their schooling was inferior 
to that which was provided for the middle classes and for working 
class boys. In these terms, Purvis provides a sophisticated analysis 
that demonstrates the way in which the concepts ‘class’ and ‘gender’ 
can be used in relation to historical data. 
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Meanwhile, Williamson focuses upon elementary education in two 
Northumberland mining villages in the nineteenth century. Here, he 
examines the link between schooling and society. The paper is 
packed with a fascinating range of documentary materials: press 
cuttings, colliery records, inspectors’ reports, entries from school 
log books and from school cash books. This material is creatively 
used with reports from the Board of Education and contemporary 
writing from the period under consideration. The result is a fascinating 
local study which focuses on the meaning of education, resources, 
staffing, the curriculum and educational performance. It is an ex- 
cellent example of the way in which historical sociology can be 
developed in the field of education. 

At one time there were few ethnographic studies in education. 
However, in recent years many researchers have produced studies 
that draw on observational accounts of the schooling process.*! 
Indeed this collection of papers contains papers from several re- 
searchers who have made distinguished contributions to this area of 
study: Peter Woods, Stephen Ball, Martyn Hammersley and Andy 
Hargreaves. Much of the work continues themes that have been 
raised in earlier work, for example Peter Woods’ research on teacher 
strategies, commitment and identities’ and Stephen Ball’s exami- 
nation of mixed ability teaching.” Meanwhile, Martyn Hammersley 
takes us into an area in schools that has been traditionally under 
researched yet where many of the formal and informal transactions 
of school life takes place: the staff room. Hammersley uses this 
locale to examine teacher talk and in particular to focus on the 
concept of ideology. On the basis of some rich data from staff room 
conversation Hammersley goes on to consider the concept of ideology 
which he concludes is seriously flawed. This leads him to cast doubt 
on other work within the sub discipline that utilizes this concept. 
Clearly, some space has been cleared by an ethnographer for theoreti- 
cal debate. 

One British ethnographer who is no stranger to the cut and thrust 
of sociological theory and who has confronted many complex 
conceptual issues is Andy Hargreaves. Here, he uses case study material 
from a middle school to focus on activities beyond the classroom 
and to look at the educationist context. This is not the only paper 
to focus on conceptual issues for Robert Stebbins reviews classroom 
ethnography in order to look at the ‘definition of the situation’. 

The papers that appear in this volume point to a number of 
strengths that arise out of the ethnographic tradition in education. 
First, it allows researchers to present detailed portraits of different 
segments of educational settings. Second, the range of data that are 
collected allow for further presentation and analysis. Third, it 
allows researchers to discuss some of the key theoretical issues that 
confront the sub discipline. In this sense, ethnography would appear 
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to be capable of taking on some of the difficulties that David 
Hargreaves refers to in his paper on ‘Schooling and delinquency’. 
As part of his general discussion Hargreaves points to several key 
problems in the sociology of education; namely the atheoretical 
nature of empirical work and the non-cumulative nature of theory 
and research. Ethnographers might well attempt to address these 
problems in their subsequent work. 

Yet Hargreaves is still able to point towards two further diffi- 
culties in the sociology of education: the proliferation of theory 
and the implications of sociological work for policy makers in 
education. As far as the former issue is concerned some sociologists 
have pointed to the possibilities of building bridges between theoreti- 
cal positions and providing a new synthesis,** while others have 
pointed to the dangers of attempting to add together different 
perspectives.** While it can be argued that the sociology of education 
has been an area for some theoretical advance over the last thirty 
years some doubt can be expressed over the status of the theory. 
In many cases, sociological theories have been imported into the 
study of education rather than grounded theories being developed 
out of the study of educational settings. Furthermore, many soci- 
ologists have still to confront the question of the relevance of their 
work for practitioners and policy makers. 

Certainly, there is much work that is still to be done as there are 
many open spaces in the field of education that sociologists have yet 
to explore. Much has been achieved so far, for thirty years ago 
research was focused upon white, male, grammar school pupils. 
Social class was seen as a key variable and much effort was given to 
looking at home-school relations and educational achievement. 
Subsequently, the boundaries have been developed and the sociology 
of education has moved closer to understanding the content of edu- 
cation. Certainly we have now gone beyond grammar schools, girls 
are now researched as well as boys and the implications of the multi- 
cultural society to which all pupils belong is considered an important 
part of the sociology of education. Theoretically, we have a variety 
of perspectives from which to choose. Methodologically we find that 
sociologists of education are as likely to be conducting ethnographic 
studies in educational institutions or searching through minute books 
in a county record office as they are to be travelling with clip board 
and interview schedule. This would seem to augur well for the 
sociology of education, but it is still not enough, Sociologists need to 
go beyond the classroom in order to observe the way in which edu- 
cation is defined in other areas. Such an analysis will not only take 
sociologists into other educational settings but also into educational 
politics where there are new boundaries to establish and territories 
to explore using a broad range of theories, concepts and methods 
that are relevant for the sociological study of education. 


Robert G. Burgess 
University of Warwick 
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Class Crystallization Werner S. Lan- 
decker Rutgers University Press 1981 
255pp. $22.00 


Reading this book is rather like re- 
turning to the late 1960s. Then, there 
were intense debates about class 
crystallization and the implications 
of this for the dynamics of social 
structures. This book is steeped very 
much within this tradition which has, 
more-or-less, succeeded in sustaining 
interest among many American socio- 
logists. 

In a well-reasoned, readable and 
logical manner, the author advances 
a theory of class crystallization which 
compels him to consider numerous 
aspects of social stratification, in- 
equality and social change. The argu- 
ment, therefore, is broad in compass 
but not only for these reasons. 
Landecker is not content to restrict 
the application of his theory to any 
particular type of society — for 
instance, present-day capitalist society 
— but, instead, argues for its univer- 
sality. Hence, within this book, there 
are also discussions of caste and estate 
societies if only to demonstrate the 
ways in which class crystallization 
operates in all human societies. 

Although this is a theoretical 
contribution, the book is written in 
a straightforward manner. Even so, 
many of the arguments would have 
benefitted from more detailed illus- 
tration and with reference to more 
empirical data. These seem particularly 
lacking in view of the wide range of 
issues discussed within the expounded 
theory. But what are the central 
elements of the argument? 

According to Landecker there is, 
in every society, a system of social 


stratification. This, consisting of a 
number of rank systems, has important 
consequences for other properties 
pertaining to individuals and social 
structures. Thus, a high degree of rank 
differentiation in societies with low 
rates of social change will be conducive 
to strong class crystallization. This, in 
turn, will have further effects for such 
processes as, for example, patterns of 
social interaction, cultural differen- 
tiation and clearly-defined class 
divisions. Because of this, there will be 
the formation of specific socio-politi- 
cal attitudes and the emergence of 
particular tensions and strains within 
the social structure. Conversely, 
societies with a low level of rank 
differentiation and a high rate of 
social change will have rather weak 
forms of class crystallization such 
that divisions within patterns of 
personal inter-action, cultural practices 
and social behaviour are less pro- 
nounced. Again, there are further 
implications for the general processes 
of social integration. 

Unfortunately, the author claims 
too much for his theory. It is too 
universal in scope and too formalistic 
in approach and these features reduce 
its explanatory capacity. Further, 
many of the arguments seem circular 
and tautological. But perhaps the 
major weakness of the whole exercise 
is that there is little attempt to explain 
the origin and persistence of rank 
systems within particular social struc- 
tures. Thus, issues pertaining to the 
distribution of economic resources, 
power and legitimacy, although men- 
tioned, are not satisfactorily con- 
sidered in a theory which inevitably 
ought to be asking how relationships 
of domination and subordination — in 
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their various forms — are structured 
and sustained within different societies. 
Richard Scase 

University of Kent at Canterbury 


In the Active Voice Mary Douglas 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1982 306pp. 
£9.95 

Essays in the Sociology of Perception 
Mary Douglas (ed.) Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1982 340pp. £7.95 (paper) 


A fundamental problem for much 
sociology, but, in particular, the 
sociology of religion, is that it tends 
either to regard people as passive 
objects, determined by impersonal 
forces, or else to abandon the rigour 
of systematic explanation in favour of 
an ‘evocative literary mode’. While this 
latter method might give us glimpses — 
even profound insights — into people’s 
subjective experiences (about which 
the natural sciences must, it would 
seem, remain silent), it also denies one 
of the aims at the very heart of the 
sociological enterprise, namely to 
discover and estimate the power of 
social pressure upon individual beliefs 
and practices. 

In the Active Voice is a collection 
of essays in which Mary Douglas, 
undoubtedly one of the most original 
and provocative thinkers in con- 
temporary social science, attempts 
to analyse the active ingredient in 
human behaviour while avoiding both 
the Charybdis of deterministic and 
reductionist assumptions, and the 
Scylla of possibly ‘insightful’, but 
unrestrainedly subjective, polemic. In 
the first essay, ‘Passive Voice Theories 
in Religious Sociology’, Professor 
Douglas suggests a method of doing 
this which is not merely to rely on 
using active-voice terminology, but to 
investigate accountability systems. 
These accountability systems are im- 
plicit cosmologies which provide the 
principles that help individuals to 
make sense of their surroundings, and 
guide (but do not force) their behav- 
iour in directions which are sanctioned 
by society. In so far as there is 
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evidence that the accountability 
systems are regularly invoked to 
justify actions, or to judge and con- 
strain others (by, for example, hold- 
ing them to contracts and other kinds 
of promises), the social scientist can, 
Professor Douglas argues, perform his 
analysis with both phenomenal as- 
sumptions and methodological sophis- 
tication. 

Those already familiar with her 
work will recall Professor Douglas’ 
use of the concepts of ‘grid’ and 
‘group’. The model she outlined in 
Natural Symbols is elaborated and 
refined in ‘Cultural Bias’, the longest 
of the essays reproduced in this 
collection. Four basic types of social 
environments are defined by the two 
coordinates: ‘grid’ being the dimen- 
sion of individualism, and ‘group’ 
the dimension of social incorporation. 
Correlated with each social environ- 
ment is a particular kind of cosmology. 
The individual, finding himself in a 
particular form or structure of inter- 
action, negotiates and (which is crucial 
for the methodology) accounts for his 
behaviour in the light of his principles 
and values, which are affected by and 
do themselves affect the collective 
cosmology of the society. The con- 
struction of a taxonomy of different 
social contexts and their supporting 
cosmologies should, Professor Douglas 
argues, provide a systematic, com- 
parative basis for cross-cultural studies 
and an enhanced understanding of 
social change. 

In Essays in the Soctology of 
Perception the grid/group method of 
analysis is explored by a group of 
contributors who come from an 
impressively wide range of disciplines. 
The first section (with essays by David 
Ostrander; Michael Thompson; James 
Hampton; Celia and David Bloor; and 
George Gaskell and James Hampton) 
explores the methodology. The second 
section (by George Kelly; Katrina 
McLeod; Don Handelman; David Bloor; 
and Martin Rudwick) concentrates on 
comparative studies in history and the 
history of ideas. The final part (Steve 
Raynor; Dennis Owen; and Michael 
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Thompson) concentrates in detail on 
specific case studies. 

During the course of the book the 
(comparatively) simple two-by-two 
model with which we started is 
criticized and elaborated in all direc- 
tions. It is given a variety of sub- 
divisions; it is covered in divers arrows; 
it even acquires a third division which 
is represented by some truly amazing 
squiggles. Moving from one contri- 
bution to the next one can begin to 
wonder whether, with such a rich 
diversity of elaborations and refine- 
ments, it could be difficult to produce 
(and stick to) a single model that 
could be employed in a genuinely 
comparable manner by all those who 
turned to it. It is, however, abun- 
dantly clear that, even, perhaps 
especially, when scholars have found 
themselves in some disagreement with 
the original formulations of the model, 
it has stimulated — one might even 
risk the word ‘inspired’ — a host of 
original and exciting ideas. 

In her own use of the model, as 
in most of her work, Professor 
Douglas has the disconcerting knack 
of putting the familiar, taken-for- 
granted phenomena of modern society 
firmly in their place; not on a plane 
separated from the structures and 
cosmologies of primitive societies by 
the long arrow of time but dotted 
amongst the whole gamut of anthro- 
pologically available options. To ap- 
proach goods, money and food as 
media in which people — in all societies 
— make statements about their lives 
may, at the first sight, seem spuriously 
exotic, but I doubt whether many 
people can read these essays without 
becoming enlightened about practices 
which they may not even have noticed 
were in need of explanation. 

Etleen Barker 
London School of Economics 


As Sociology Meets History Charles 
Tilly New York and London Academic 
Press 1981 237pp. £16 


Over a number of years Charles Tilly 
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has been embarked on one of the 
most ambitious projects in empirical 
sociology. He has been examining the 
impact of two major forces, capital- 
ism and the national state upon forms 
of collective protest and violence in 
early modern England and France; and 
he is committed to a quantitative form 
of evidence, statistical analysis of 
contemporary police records and news- 
papers. Since beginning he has devel- 
oped considerably both his theoretical 
and his methodological models. The 
most valuable part of this collection 
of hitherto unpublished papers gives 
the flavour of both. 

In ‘War and Peasant Rebellion in 
17th century France’ he argues against 
the dominant view of peasant rebellions 
as explicable in terms of peasant- 
landlord relations. Instead he sees 
peasants as threatened by an alliance 
of state officials, seeking increased 
revenues for war-making, and com- 
mercial capitalist interest-groups. In 
the struggle the peasants are more 
likely to be in alliance with their own 
lords than opposed to them. I am 
convinced, as I am by the argument 
of a sequel essay, ‘States, Taxes and 
Proletarians’. Here he argues that the 
growth of a landless proletariat was 
considerably boosted by the develop- 
ment of war-induced national taxation 
which gave special privileges to 
capitalists and encouraged the com- 
mercialization of the economy. Tilly 
is not alone in his attempt to bring 
the national states back into the 
centre of arguments concerning the 
creation of modern societies. But he 
is almost unique in his ability to back 
up the argument simultaneously with 
quantitative data and with wonderful 
extended quotations from contem- 
porary accounts of riots and rebellions. 

The major methodological essay is 
‘How (And to Some Extent, Why) to 
Study British Contention’. Here he 
explains the distinctive sequential 
coding procedure devised to analyse 
British civil disturbances of the 1820s 
and 1830s. Whereas standard coding 
procedures (including his own earlier 
work) tend to break down real social 
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processes into a number of discrete, 
independent variables, his research 
team have been coding the events in 
a disturbance into a number of ‘action 
phases’. The aim here is to keep the 
quantitative data closer to the inter- 
action of rioters and authorities at 
both local and national levels. I cannot 
reproduce the techniques here, but I 
do urge all those interested in quanti- 
tative analyses of social processes to 
read this essay plus sections of the 
essay ‘Computing History’ to en- 
counter some very interesting ideas. 

The other essays are slighter. A 
generous appreciation of George 
Homans’ historical work will not excite 


many sociologists. An attack on 
Durkheim’s explanations of social 
differentiation, anomie and social 


conflict is well-put but hardly news. 
An essay attacking sociologists’ neglect 
of the process of proletarianization in 
the rise of capitalism is also convincing 
but entirely negative. The longest 
essay ‘Sociology, Meet History’ is 
always entertainingly and skilfully 
written but shows that Tilly's forte 
is not meta-methodology. There are 
those who write about what the 
methodology of history, sociology and 
their combination might be, and there 
are those who actually do combine 
them. The latter is the superior species 
and Charles Tilly is one of the very 
best of them. 
Michael Mann 
London School of Economics 


The Phantom Capitalists: The Organ- 
ization and Control of Long-firm 
Fraud Michael Levi Heinemann Edu- 
cational Books Ltd 1981 346pp. 
£16.50 


White collar crime may be either 
occupational or organizational. The 
former includes violations by persons 
in connection with such legitimate 
occupations as small business, law, 
banking, medicine, pharmacy, and 
auto or appliance repair. Organizational 
crime, such as that committed by large 
corporations, is a quite different form 
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of white collar crime. In these cases 
the organization must be studied as a 
social system. Moreover, the focus on 
goals is the central characteristic of 
organizations and, therefore, of organ- 
izational crime. In this sense, organ- 
izations are evaluated in terms of their 
successes and failures in the attain- 
ment of goals by ethical or unethical, 
legal or illegal means. Since the in- 
terests of the organization and those 
of its members frequently coincide, 
employees may engage in unethical 
or unlawful behaviour, if their acts 
are of benefit to the organization. 

The literature in both occupational 
and organizational crime has increased 
markedly over the past decades, 
particularly since 1970, from the 
earliest work in this area in 1939 
when Edwin H. Sutherland coined 
the term ‘white collar criminality’ 
in his presidential address to the 
American Sociological Society. Still 
there are only three basic research 
studies of corporate crime, *(See 
E. H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime; 
M. Clinard and P. Yeager, Corporate 
Crime; B. Clinard, Corporate Ethics 
and Crime: The Role of Middle 
Management.) 

The Phantom Capitalists, the latest 
addition to the distinguished Cam- 
bridge Studies in Criminology, analyzes 
a form of white collar occupational 
crime committed by small business- 
men. Before encountering this book 
I had never heard of the term ‘long- 
firm’ fraud. It turns out that this 
term has been used for more than 
a century: such behaviour was out- 
lawed by Henry VIII in 1543. ‘Long- 
firm’ fraud is a form of commercial 
credit fraud in which a small business 
orders substantial quantities of goods 
on credit at a time when the owners 
of the business either do not intend 
to pay for them or think that they 
will not be able to pay for them in 
the future. The emphasis is on the 
disposal of goods, not money. 

This type of fraud presents an 
intriguing problem, as the degree of 
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that is, the businessman who gives 
credit, parts with his property 
‘voluntarily.’ The crime is important 
sociologically and criminologically in 
as much as the victims are large 
business concerns rather than small, 
the workers and consumers remain 
unaffected, and the differing social 
status positions of the perpetrators, 
together with the wide range of 
motivation, make the offense much 
different from ordinary crime. Long- 
firm fraud, moreover, involves a 
unique interaction between the com- 
mercial world, the practical organ- 
ization of the underworld, and the 
reaction of the criminal justice system 
to it. The ‘craft’ of the long-firm 
fraudster may be divided into the 
actual act of obtaining the goods on 
credit and the avoidance of convic- 
tion and imprisonment. Many may 
secure their initial credit capital from 
various shady sources. 

Three sub-types of long-firm fraud 
may be identified, the most important 
type being pre-planned fraud, on 
which the author concentrates in 
this book: 


(1) pre-planned frauds, which are 
businesses set up with the 
intention from the very begin- 
ning of defrauding suppliers; 

(2) intermediate frauds, which 
occur when people decide to 
turn a formerly legitimate 
business into one which de- 
frauds its suppliers; 

(3) slippery-slope frauds, which oc- 
cur when businessmen continue 
to trade and obtain goods on 
credit although there is a high 
risk that unless their business 
situation improves greatly, they 
will be unable to pay for the 
goods. (pp. 1, 2) 


For some analyses the author 
divides ‘pre-planned’ fraud into two 
sub-types, ‘businessman’ and ‘villain 
fraud,’ depending upon the basic 
nature of the dealings. When there is 
no contact with the ‘underworld,’ it 
is a business fraud; in villain fraud 
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there is a high degree of organizational 
differentiation that involves shady 
characters like the backer, organizer, 
minder, the front man, and the fence. 

The problem of long-firm fraud 
does not appear to be serious. Trade 
credit agencies estimate that during 
the past twelve years the annual 
number of suspected cases for all 
Britain has ranged from 30 to 80, 
with an average cost to creditors of 
£12 million. Levi has estimated, 
however, that the ‘dark figure’ of 
unknown or unreported cases are 
great, for a variety of reasons. Cer- 
tainly, not many fraudsters appear 
before the courts, as Levi’s study of 
court transcripts revealed that in the 
London Central Criminal Court trials 
(Old Bailey) there were only 215 
convictions from 1962 to 1972, an 
average of only 21 per year. A similar 
study of the Manchester Crown Court 
cases from 1961 to 1971 showed an 
equally small incidence. Credit agencies 
settle cases, the police are under 
pressure to deal with cases of ordinary 
rather than white collar crime, and, 
above all, the victim often sees little 
possibility of conviction of the of- 
fender, nor of restitution. It means 
a loss of his own time should he 
report the offense to the police. 

Although this is an interesting 
phenomenon, it is not an issue of 
great public or criminal justice con- 
cern. Yet Levi has developed from it 
one of the most adept and perceptive 
sociological studies I have ever en- 
countered. He achieves this by first 
becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
subject matter, something that few 
sociologists ever really do; second, 
he applies much sociological theory 
and concepts to explain long-firm 
fraud. As a result, this sociological 
study is unique in its depth. 

Levi devoted many years to be- 
coming familiar with, and conducting 
research in, this area. Included in his 
extensive research into the history of 
long-firm fraud is a detailed exam- 
ination of all court transcripts of cases 
in the London Central Criminal Court 
for the periods 1850-72, 1898-1910 
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and an examination of books, journals, 
law reports, and newspaper articles. 
For more recent material he studies all 
long-firm fraud cases coming before 
Old Bailey between 1962-72 and 
before the Manchester Crown Court 
from 1961-71. He conducted lengthy 
interviews with long-firm fraudsters in 
and outside of prison, interviewed 
businessmen, credit controllers, the 
police, prosecutors, and judges; he 
even observed four trials. 

Instead of a descriptive quanti- 
tative report, he set out to make 
sense theoretically of what he had 
learned. He asked meaningful ques- 
tions. This work is hard. Mere quanti- 
tative research is often the easy 
method, for the end often becomes 
the application of sophisticated statisti- 
cal techniques rather than the prob- 
lem and the meaning of the data. 
He searched for applicable theories 
and concepts. He appears to have been 
most influenced by A.K. Cohen, 
Taylor, Morris, McIntosh, Ditton, 
Henry, Max Weber, Becker, and 
Cressey. In fact, Cressey’s study of 
embezzlement seems to have been 
his most important model. Most 
surprisingly, Herbert Blumer is not 
even listed in the bibliography, in as 
much as symbolic interactionism is the 
major focus of the study. At all times 
Levi is aware of the interaction and 
the playing back of roles of all parties 
in a long-firm fraud. 

Levi’s application of theory can 
be illustrated by his analysis of the 
role of language in choosing actions 
and defining the illegal situation as 
appropriate behaviour. How do persons 
manage often to maintain the belief 
that they are not ‘defrauding’ their 
creditors? What constitutes the social 
meaning of fraud? The situation may 
be defined symbolically by fraudsters 
as behaviour that is either both con- 
ventional and lawful, conventional but 
not unlawful, or as neither conven- 
tional nor lawful. 

Levi’s book is not without faults. 
He depends to a large extent upon his 
detailed interviews, particularly with 
fraudsters. He admits that the sample 
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of the latter is small, as it consisted of 
only eight prison inmates and three 
‘retired’ fraudsters interviewed on the 
outside. The sample of the other 
groups, such as businessmen, credit 
controllers, and police, is unspecified; 
instead, he relies on such words as 
‘some’, ‘a number of, few,’ or ‘dozens.’ 
As an example of this unscientific 
approach he states that he ‘interviewed 
a large number of credit controllers, 
businessmen, police and other control 
agency officers, prosecutors, defense 
lawyers, and two judges.’ (p. 326) 

Levi is well aware of the difficulties 
in interviewing and the precautions to 
be taken to obtain reliable material. 
Moreover, he is guarded in his interpret- 
ations of data. In his interviews he 
did a great deal of checking and cross- 
checking with others. This is similar to 
one of Sutherland’s techniques in his 
Professional Thief. It is unusual, as 
well as a definite credit, to have an 
Appendix devoted to methodology, 
although I found the omission of a 
name index a disadvantage in apprais- 
ing the book. The Phantom Capitalist 
is a credit to sociological criminology. 

Marshall B. Clinard 
University of Wisconsin 


Industrial Development and Migrant 
Labour Julian Laite University of 
Manchester Press 1982 229pp. £14.50 


Although there are many studies of 
the process of migration from peasant 
communities to the towns of_Latin 
America, relatively few examine the 
political incorporation and organ- 
ization of the migrants. Julian Laite’s 
careful and well written study of the 
labour force of the copper mine and 
refinery of the Cerrode Pasco Cor- 
poration in the Peruvian highlands is 
therefore very welcome. 

Laite shows how the process of 
proletarianization is incomplete, as 
most workers retain strong rural 
links. But the nature of work force 
also differs according to the charac- 
teristics of the original rural com- 
munities. One village he studies, 
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Ataura, is composed of poor peasants 
for whom work in the mines is largely 
a matter of survival. From the wealthier 
village of Matahuasi, work in the 
mines is often one stage in the process 
of social mobility to the level of 
entrepreneur. 

Laite examines in careful detail 
the way in which migrants’ attitudes 
influence the way they organize, the 
way they perceive trade unions, and 
the way they fit into the class struc- 
ture. He argues convincingly that 
there is substantial difference be- 
tween migrant labour in Peru and the 
kind of working class formed by 
industrial capitalism in Europe. 

The book perhaps attempts to do 
too much, The introductory sections 
on the Peruvian economy, for example, 
are too sketchy to be of much use. 
The author is stronger on anthro- 
pological analysis than he is on trade 
union questions. His analysis of the 
trade unions leaves a lot of issues 
relatively unexplored — who are the 
leaders, how do the unions fit into the 
national union structure, how do they 
relate to world of labour in the capital 
Lima? The author over-stresses the 
concept of instrumentalism to explain 
workers’ behaviour and possibly exag- 
gerates the homogeneity of the classi- 
cal European working class (were 
they never ‘instrumental’? Was their 
level of consciousness always so high?). 

Nevertheless this book will be read 
with great benefit by anyone interested 
in migrant labour, in mining labour, 
and the social structure and politics 
of Peru. 

Alan Angeli 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Culture Raymond Williams Fontana 
Paperbacks 1981 248pp. £2.50 


Since the sociology of culture does not 
exist, Raymond Williams has had to 
invent it, or more precisely provide a 
prologomenon for it. This work is 
essentially an exercise in classification, 
through forms and formations, insti- 
tutions and identifications, reproduc- 
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tions and organizations. Culture is 
neither Informing Spirit nor The 
Arts; it is neither to be understood 
through idealism nor simple material- 
ism. Culture is a signifying practice, 
both reflective and constitutive, re- 
producing, responding to, though 
scarcely affecting, the bedrock in- 
equalities of a given social, political 
and economic order. It is to be a 
sociology of culture which makes 
the term ideology almost redundant, 
first because as false consciousness 
it begs the primary question of the 
culture bound nature of judgment, 
and second because, as it is often 
used, the notion of ideology weighs 
like a blanket on cultural processes, 
indifferent to their complexity. 

. Williams’ book is itself complex, 
challenging and sensitive. It is sensitive 
to the necessity for historical analysis 
and for careful empiricism; it is 
sensitive to the dangers of premature 
and over generalization. It refuses 
closure. It accepts plurality and 
contradiction. It prescribes, indeed, 
a model for an ideal sociology and 
in so doing, of course, challenges all 
that has passed for the sociology of 
culture hitherto. It is the product of 
over thirty years’ worrying at culture, 
of a maturing socialism and of a more 
recent Marxism, It is entirely to be 
recommended. 

And to be argued with. At issue is 
the precarious balance between theor- 
etical strength and coherence and 
empirical intransigence. Once classes 
become fractionalized or once they 
become, as for example in the printing 
industry which he discusses, more 
akin to status groups; once one grants 
a central place to cultural diversity 
expressed either in institutions or for- 
mations (schools, movements, guilds) 
and once it becomes possible to talk 
in neofunctionalist terms of symmetry 
and asymmetry in the relationship 
between cultural and social repro- 
duction, then it might appear that 
theory is withering in the heat of the 
empirical fire. Such a sociology of 
culture does in any case depend on 
an equally mature analysis of other 
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social formations, and without that 
(do we have that?) we may have to 
wait some time for the full fruits of 
Williams’ synoptic vision. 
Roger Silverstone 
Brunel University 


Communism since World War II Adam 
Westoby Harvester Press Brighton 
1981 514pp. £35.00 


Adam Westoby of the Open University 
is a brave man. In attempting to write 
a single-handed account of the political 
history of what he calls official 
Communism’ since the Second World 
War in a 274 page Part I, he has 
essayed a task few would contemplate 
much less be competent to accomplish; 
in addition there is a 120 page Part II 
composed of reflections on (some) 
theories about the nature of ‘Stalinist 
regimes, the social character of com- 
munist states, the origins and limi- 
tations of Communist ‘social over- 
turns’, and what the future holds in 
the light of the evidence of his earlier 
thematic narrative. 

Part I seems to me remarkably 
successful. Of course it is a personal 
view but not an idiosyncratic one; and 
equally specialists will be able to find 
fault in their areas of expertise particu- 
larly since the work relies overwhelm- 
ingly on English language secondary 
literature. None the less it would be 
churlish not to applaud the range, 
general reliability and sheer fluency 
of the historical narrative. Rarely 
does Westoby lose his way or lapse 
into the mere recital of events. Obvi- 
ously some countries and some periods 
are more convincingly handled than 
others — to my mind China lacked the 
authority of the blistering treatment 
of eastern Europe in Stalin’s last 
years; and, as the author admits in 
his Foreword, the socio-economic 
dimensions might have been more 
thoroughly explored. Is this literature 
as insubstantial as Westoby implies? 
On the other hand some arenas such as 
Indonesia where Ruth McVey’s com- 
ments are acknowledged are given 
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welcome prominence even if there is 
a stretching of the notion of ‘official 
Communism’ here. In the old-fashioned 
sense this book is an invaluable ‘Intro- 
duction’ to its subject which one 
hopes the publisher might soon issue 
in a paperback edition with a price 
aimed at the student market. 

Part II is less satisfactory although 
still intelligent and stimulating. Poss- 
ibly as Westoby in his preface concedes 
the theoretical focus (Marxist) was 
drawn too narrowly. Too much energy 
is expended attacking rather unin- 
teresting formulations such as the 
degenerated/workers’ state, bonapart- 
ism and structural assimilation. Further 
the structure at times becomes rather 
hard to follow and taxing on the 
reader. The general theme is that 
‘Stalinist? — never really satisfactorily 
defined — bureaucracies have an in- 
herent tendency to thwart and deny 
the revolutionary potential — again 
assumed rather than made explicit — 
of the working class. In this model 
of Communist ‘social overturns’ there 
is a ‘double movement’ which combines 
the expropriation of private property 
along with the political subjugation 
of the working class. Why this should 
be so is not clearly explained except 
in the negativing of previous formu- 
lations. Despite unflinching criticism 
of presently existing socialism epit- 
omized in the citation of Brecht’s 
sardonic remark at the time of the 
East German Rising that if the Govern- 
ment did not like the people, it should 
elect a new one, Westoby ends on an 
unexpected note of optimism: in- 
dustrialization under Communism also 
generates those who threaten to be- 
come the regimes’ grave diggers. 
Clearly profound social changes have 
been, and are taking place in eastern 
Europe; no less indisputable is the 
ideological sterility of Soviet thinking 
in the face of economic development. 
However, not only does there seem to 
be no relationship between worker 
revolt and levels of industrialization 
but as Poland (too late for inclusion 
in the book) appears to demonstrate 
the possibility of real political change 
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is remote when internal movements 
can be suppressed by external power. 
As the wry story runs quoted by 
Westoby, Pravda ran a competition 
for the best political joke of the year; 
and the prize was ‘20 years’. One 
trusts that the author will undertake 
a future excursion into the theory 
of bureaucratic nationalist regimes. 
Meanwhile I shall recommend students 
to read Part I of this book together 
with Feher, Heller and Markus’ 
Dictatorship over Needs and Nove’s 
Economics of Feasible Socialism. 
T. J. Nossiter 
London School of Economics 


Urbanisation and Kinship: the Dom- 
estic Domain on the Copperbelt of 
Zambia 1950-1956 A. L. Epstein 
Academic Press 1981 364pp. £16.80 


Sociologists worry from time to time 
that their research may seem dated. 
Fieldwork for The Affluent Worker, 
for example, was carried out 20 years 
ago, that for The Home and School 
began 32 years ago. Not so social 
anthropologists, who may spend a 
lifetime elaborating materials about a 
people or an area first studied in their 
youth. This monograph reports re- 
search carried out thirty years ago 
at Ndola on the Copperbelt, when 
Zambia was still Northern Rhodesia 
and research access was granted by 
the (white) District Commissioner 
and Location Superintendent. It is 
thus, as the author recognizes, a 
historical study whose justification 
lies in documenting aspects of Central 
African urban life which has not 
received major attention. 

A product of the famous Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, one of Britain’s 
most successful examples of a collec- 
tive, ingtitutionalized, programme of 
empirical research, Epstein’s mono- 
graph is concerned with what Clyde 
Mitchell termed personal social net- 
works, connections between family 
members, kin, neighbours and other 
intimates. Its theoretical focus is the 
relationship between the domestic 
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domain and broader social processes 
of urbanization. Chapters cover house- 
hold composition, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, neighbours, kin- 
ship, marriage, and the position of 
women, 

Urbanization and Kinship amplifies 
our knowledge of the Zambian Copper- 
belt and will be useful to urban 
sociologists and sociologists of the 
family. In general, however, this is a 
disappointing book which has a 
distinctly dated air, not due simply 
to the distance in time of fieldwork. 
Theoretically it lacks the originality 
of other work by the author such as 
Politics in an Urban African Com- 
munity or more recently Ethos and 
Identity. Much of the book reads as 
if it was written over a decade ago, 
and recent literature is engaged with 
only intermittently. Perhaps there 
should be time limits (of perhaps a 
decade) within which empirical re- 
search should be published. 

Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics 


The Political Economy of Cooper- 
ation and Participation: A Third 
Sector Alasdair Clayre (ed.) Oxford 
University Press 1980 212pp. £10.00 
(4.95 paper) 


Economists have rarely modified their 
obsession with examining all produc- 
tive activity as if it existed in a social 
vacuum, carried out by people whose 
actions are governed by a calculated 
maximization of gains to them as 
individuals. Just occasionally a bold 
attempt is made to inject non- 
economic considerations, heralded in 
this book by the insertion of ‘political’ 
in the title. Sadly, when such efforts 
are made, they are usually constructed 
as extensions of the old economist 
individualist assumptions they attempt 
to outreach, instead of transforming 
the analysis. When Leibenstein ob- 
served in an heretical article that 
allocative efficiency seemed greatly 
outweighed by other sources of 
productive effort, he termed the 
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latter X-efficiency’ (shutting it in a 
black box as imponderable) and drew 
uncritically on reports of manipu- 
lative, human relations experiments 
to justify his claims. Such efforts 
offer thin methodological or empiri- 
cal advances on those they seek to 
correct. 

So it is, unfortunately, with this 
text on industrial participation and 
worker co-operatives. Peter Jay’s com- 
ment, in the final throes of the 1978 
Conference from which these papers 
are drawn, gives the game away far 
more than he realizes: ‘there are quite 
a number of other things that we have 
not talked about and could not talk 
about: a number of other reasons why 
people might want to be interested 
in workers’ cooperatives as a way of 
doing things, which have to do with 
the quality of working life.’ (p. 205). 

The title of the book is misleading, 
since the idea of a ‘third sector’ of 
co-ops is only one of the views 
presented in the collection. Jay’s 
reproduced arguments stress the need 
for a transformation of the entire 
economy if the contradictions at the 
heart of a ‘free’ liberal democracy 
stifled by trade union power are to 
be overcome. It is another feature of 
the book that almost everyone agrees 
with Jay that the potential advantages 
of co-ops involve the detachment of 
workers from unions, the acceptance 
of increased productivity and if 
necessary lower pay, and effectively 
the reassertion of management control 
under the cover of participative form. 
They disagree on the necessary and 
desirable changes to this end, how- 
ever. Clayre himself and Oakeshott 
(who, to be fair, is less possessed by 
anti-union xenophobia) prefer a piece- 
meal strategy, gradually building a 
co-operative sector which must win 
converts by its success. Fitzroy believes 
that a combination of profit-sharing 
and participation should do the 
trick (which he identifies as no less 
than ‘preservation of the liberal 
social order’ p.68). He and Cable 
subsequently argue from a survey of 
West German firms that companies 
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offering fairly small reforms of this 
sort have achieved significantly better 
productivity results (and have managed 
to shed far more labour) than the rest 
of their sample. Cable and Fitzroy do 
not question the reliability of their 
data on ‘participation’ (based on 
management reportage), nor do they 
give more than passing attention to 
the key question of causality. In the 
end we can have little confidence in 
exactly what was happening, for 
what reasons, and above all who was 
gaining and losing in the process. 

A more critical note is struck by 
Sirc and by Chiplin and Coyne. Sirc 
argues from his reading of the Yugoslav 
case that workers tend to overpay 
themselves, are unable to exert effec- 
tive power over decisions whatever 
their formal rights, and have no 
interest in doing so. He concludes 
that workers in the west must learn 
to accept their role, and reject their 
unions who harm members and non- 
members alike in their exercise not 
even of monopoly power, but of 
power which breaks out of the market 
altogether (p.169). For Sirc only 
capitalism offers progress, and only 
ill-considered actions stand in its 
way. He must be a happy man just 
lately. 

Chiplin and Coyne are opposed 
chiefly to Jay’s solution. They cannot 
see why forms of restrictive practices 
against consumer interests (their view 
of unions) should not recur in co- 
operative economies (p. 138). Nor, 
given private property rights (indeed) 
could workers’ control be consistent 
with adequate financing of enterprises, 
due to reluctance of investors to take 
risks without pulling some of the 
strings (p. 139). They end up support- 
ing Fitzroy’s diluted participation 
plans. 

This is a debate about whether 
capitalism can be reinvigorated by 
giving ownership or something less to 
labour. It is an argument on how to 
prevent collectivism gaining ground, 
on how to persuade workers to work 
harder for less money and to get rid 
of their unions in the process. It shows 
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some outstanding ignorance and some 

sharp logic within a flawed rationality. 

I found it fascinating, but primarily 

for the vigour of its bow action 
amidst the flames. 

Harvie Ramsay 

University of Strathclyde 


Religion and the People of Western 
Europe 1789-1970 Hugh McLeod 
Oxford University Press 1981 169pp. 
£8.95 (paper £3.95) 


Hugh McLeod’s book extends and 
summarizes his past and present work 
which has to do with the comparative 
study of the empirical indices of 
religion over the past two centuries. 
What he offers in this volume comp- 
lements and inevitably overlaps the 
material brought together in my 
‘A General Theory of Secularization’ 
(1978) though with a greater concen- 
tration on France and Germany. The 
German material he has collected and 
brought together is particularly illumi- 
nating. Read along with his ‘Protestan- 
tism and the Working Class in Imperial 
Germany’ in European Studies Review 
vol, 12, 1982, we now have the 
specific German pattern of seculariz- 
ation brought into sharper relief than 
before, and can see how far it differs 
from similar patterns in Scandinavia, 
Holland and England. Other areas 
remain relatively uncovered, for 
example Italy and Austria, The material 
available on Italy, much of it over- 
lapping political science or anthro- 
pology, remains somewhat scattered. 
One country here omitted from 
extended consideration is Switzerland 
on which there is considerable material, 
much of it highly instructive. Switzer- 
land offers a useful pivot, or series of 
pivots, for theoretical reflection. 

But the foci selected bring out 
clearly the main characteristics of the 
period 1789-1970 and bear out, in 
my opinion, the claim that it con- 
stitutes a distinctive phase in Church 
History. The special value of Dr 
McLeod’s work consists not only on 
digging out unfamiliar material, but 
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in the way he sets the profile of 
religion in various status groups and 
by regional milieux to the overall 
cultural and political situation in a 
given country as it has been built up 
over time. This enables him to un- 
cover certain crucial patterns and 
illuminate seeming paradoxes. There 
is, to my mind, no more lucid account 
of the complicated and interlocking 
tendencies of the period. Moreover, 
Dr McLeod takes the story forward 
beyond the immediate plateau of the 
post World War Two period, so well 
covered by sociologists of religion on 
the continent to include the fragmen- 
tations of the sixties. Certain places 
have been well covered for this period, 
notably Roman Catholicism in Holland 
and the USA, but an empirically based 
overview can bring these much publi- 
cized explosions into perspective. 

Two points are worth making. The 
first is that Dr McLeod lays less 
emphasis than most on the broad 
schema devised in sociological theory, 
notably differentiation as it is worked 
out in State-Church relationships, and 
in all the networks of socialization, 
and economic and welfare associations. 
The second is that in the whole area 
three decades of work have resulted 
in fairly dependable conclusions, 
bounded by context, of course, but 
nevertheless wide-ranging. Sociology 
‘moves all the same’, What we have 
not properly succeeded in doing is 
relating patterns of intellectual thought 
to those empirical indices. The prob- 
lem emerges with some clarity in 
Sir Owen Chadwick’s fine volume 
‘The Secularization of the European 
Mind’ (1975). The problem can be 
solved, but it requires not only 
attention to empirical indices and to 
the cultural-political profile, but the 
special roles of the clerical and secular 
embodiments of ‘the knowledge class’. 
There are even more complex prob- 
lems in relating the empirical indices 
to more long term alterations in 
sensibility such as are traced in Keith 
Thomas’. But those will have to wait. 

David Martin 
London School of Economics 
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The Political Economy of Under- 
development S. B. D. de Silva Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul 1982 645pp. 
£20.00 


In this book de Silva has attempted a 
general (and lengthy!) analysis of 
underdevelopment using as a basis 
his Ph.D. research on the Sri Lankan 
plantation economy. He also notes 
(p. 1) that research led him to reject 
a neo-classical, dualist model of 
development in favour of a Marxist 
view of underdevelopment. Whilst 
this is in the spirit of much of the 
change that has taken place in develop- 
ment studies over the past years, the 
former step is attempting a great deal 
more; and I think that many who 
persevere with the book will con- 
clude that it would have proved much 
more coherent had the author stayed 
within the bounds of his original 
project. Much interesting material has 
been added, and a good deal of the 
history of imperial exploitation is 
explored. But what emerges falls 
short of being a unified model of 
imperialism, and the mixture’ of 
detailed first-hand research and more 
schematic secondary material tends 
to unbalance the analysis. 

The book divides into three sec- 
tions of chapters which deal, first, 
with the question of settlers in the 
colonial economy, second with the 
plantation economy, and thirdly there 
is an integrating section setting out the 
general model of underdevelopment. 

The emphasis of the first section 
is on Africa, and the analysis follows 
lines that others (notably Arrighi) 
have laid down, focusing on the 
development role of settlers as an 
indigenous yet not a native bour- 
geoisie. This is the weakest part of 
the book. Inclusion of the settler 
issue is evidently de Silva’s main 
means of extending his original re- 
search, but it appears as something 
of an afterthought. He has little 
first-hand knowledge of Africa, nor 
is any real attempt made to integrate 
this part into the main analysis. The 
settler issue is certainly a central 
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element of any understanding of the 
colonial economy, but to try to make 
of the ‘settler/nonsettler dichotomy’ a 
general principle explaining colonial 
enterprise, as de Silva does, is much 
too mechanical. It produces a series of 
impressions of countries that very 
inadequately reflects the complexity 
of colonial history — e.g. the analysis 
of South Africa as a ‘settler colony’ 
(p. 160). 

There follows an account of the 
plantation economy which contrast- 
ingly is the book’s strongest contri- 
bution. The central argument here is 
that plantations represent a pre- 
capitalist mode of production domi- 
nated by merchant capital, and that 
this in large measure accounts for 
stagnation in the periphery. This is a 
view de Silva supports with ample 
evidence based largely on the case of 
the Sri Lankan tea estates: although 
the plantation labour force is com- 
posed of formally free wage earners, 
in fact labour relations are dominated 
by massive institutional constraints 
(the estate workers are ‘half serf, 
half proletarian’ — p. 344); also invest- 
ment mostly goes into the upkeep of 
a labour force rather than into im- 
proving the techniques of production. 

In the final section de Silva looks 
at ways in which the plantation 
economy was tied in to metropolitan 
capital. Here he shows how mercantile 
interests in the shape of agency houses 
controlled the plantations, extracting 
a huge surplus, while productive capital 
(the plantation companies) remained 
the absentee owner. The detailed 
analysis of these fractions of capital 
shows up an interesting paradox: that 
of merchant middlemen playing the 
productive role (however badly) while 
metropolitan capital accepts the role 
of coupon-clipper. Taking this a stage 
further the notion of productive capital 
in the periphery — and in contemporary 
terms this means the multinationals — 
operating a sort of mercantile imperial- 
ism might have been worth pursuing. 
Certainly there is much in the behav- 
iour of the multinationals (the foot- 
loose investment, repatriation of 
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capital, turn-key projects, the use of 
service contracts) that is apparently 
‘uncapitalist’. However, in the final 
chapter de Silva introduces an alterna- 
tive model (the one favoured by 
Mandel in Late Capitalism) of an 
imperialism transformed from its 
merchant phase to the true ‘inter- 
nationalization of production’. 
Changing the whole analysis like 
this inevitably confuses the question 
of how the periphery is now being 
characterized. The possibility of econ- 
omic development for countries in the 
periphery is well worn ground; and an 
active debate has recently focused on 
specific countries (Taiwan, South 
Korea, India and to some extent 
Kenya) where true national industrial 
bourgeoisies, some argue, are emerg- 
ing. But de Silva seems unable to make 
up his mind about this. He doesn’t 
situate his model properly within 
the debate nor put his own case very 
clearly, whether for a subjugated, 
transformed or transforming periphery. 
Finally, the problems inherent in 
extending research based on a single 
country make it very difficult to 
provide a general model of under- 
development. Crucial points of de 
Silva’s argument depend upon his 
primary data. But whether the dreadful 
plight of the Tamil estate workers in 
Sri Lanka can be generalized to other 
plantation economies, and those to the 
colonial economy as a whole, remains 
doubtful. At the other end of the 
centre-periphery relationship it is 
equally doubtful whether Britain as 
metropolitan capital can be regarded 
as a test case of imperialism. 
Robin Fincham 
Napier College, 
Edinburgh 


Historical Sociology Philip Abrams 
Open Books Publishing Ltd 1982 
3583pp. £12.00 (£6.00 paper) 


Philip Abrams’s achievement in this 
book is quite remarkable. He has pro- 
duced a work which is readily usable 
as an undergraduate text, providing 
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informative and lucid expositions of 
many of the central themes in the 
classic sociological tradition, yet has 
done so in a way that will enliven and 
challenge even the most jaded socio- 
logical imagination. 

Some potential readers might be 
misled by the book’s title, thinking 
that it was concerned exclusively with 
work which aims to provide the 
‘historical background’ to sociological 
issues or, alternatively, a ‘social con- 
text’ for historical studies. In fact, 
Abrams is concerned with nothing 
less than the nature of the sociological 
and historical enterprise taken as a 
whole. One can refer to this enterprise 
in the singular because, in Abram’s 
view, at the heart of both disciplines 
is a common project. The relation 
between historians and sociologists 
is not to be conceived as one where 
each side provides ‘contexts’ for the 
work of the other; nor of mutual 
influence; nor yet of rapprochement, 
The images of confluence are inappro- 
priate because ‘both seek to under- 
stand the puzzle of human agency and 
both seek to do so in terms of the 
process of social structuring. Both are 
impelled to conceive of that process 
chronologically. ... Sociology must be 
concerned with eventuation, because 
that is how structuring happens. 
History must be theoretical, because 
that is how structuring is apprended.’ 

In elaborating this thesis Abrams is 
especially concerned to explore the 
relation between different phases of 
structuring (what Braudel has con- 
ceived of as different ‘planes’ or ‘levels’ 
of historical time). Thus he moves 
easily from discussing the ‘longue 
durée’ of large-scale historical trans- 
formations (chapters on Durkheim, 
Marx, Weber, functionalist theories of 
development, the convergence thesis 
and discussions of state formation) to 
questions of individual identity and 
the problem of generations — the 
normal province of ‘microsociology’. 
Abrams sees no difference in principle 
either between different ‘levels’ of 
sociology, or between sociology and 
history. The differences are those of 
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rhetoric and academic interest, rather 
than substance. Moreover, he urges 
that some of the most fundamental 
problems which have beset the two 
disciplines — the relation between 
structure and agency, between dia- 
chrony and synchrony, or between 
the individual and society appear as 
problems only because of the way in 
which social processes have been con- 
ceived (conceptions which are them- 
selves the outcome of historical 
processes analysed in the book). 
Though these distinctions have proved 
to be powerful instruments for social 
analysis and action in the past, they 
have now come to serve rather as 
obstacles to further understanding — 
obstacles which can only be overcome 
through the problematic of historical 
structuring. Clearly, this formulation 
of the problems confronting sociology 
and history has several precedents 
(Abrams readily acknowledges his debt 
to Giddens, Braudel and many others). 
So too, do his solutions. Moreover, 
while one might share his conviction 
that sociological problems and para- 
doxes are best explored historically, 
one may wish to contest his claim that 
the problem of dichotomies is essen- 
tially conceptual -— rather than an 
intrinsic feature of social reality. (For 
example, he dismisses Berger and 
Luckmann’s distinction between ‘sub- 
jective’ and ‘objective realities’ as old- 
fashioned and unhelpful. Yet he is 
regularly constrained to make just this 
kind of distinction when he turns to 
the discussion of substantive historical 
processes. The necessity for this — as 
even Weber recognized — is surely 
rooted in the materiality of social 
processes, and not just construed 
by a particular kind of sociological 
imagination). 

But Abrams treatment of these 
issues is never less than refreshing — on 
page after page we are treated to new 
insights, new slants on themes which, 
for the trained sociologist, have often 
become all too familiar. They are 
expressed with a sharpness and clarity 
which arrest the attention. Here is 
just one passage to give a flavour 
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of what I am referring to: 


The remarkable thing about the 
debate (on the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism). .. is that 
it has not yet undermined the basic 
marxian conception of the relation- 
ship between feudalism and capital- 
ism. Increasingly detailed historical 
research has led to a recognition of 
the many varieties of feudal re- 
lationship from region to region 
and of the range of outcomes other 
than capitalism that resulted in 
actual past time from the inner 
crisis of feudalism. ... The problem 
of explaining the rise of capitalism 
has thus become steadily more 
sharply specified — a matter of one 
particular solution in one particular 
area to one particular version of the 
crisis of feudalism. But within that 
narrowing of the problem, that 
increasingly precise understanding 
of its context, has gone an increas- 
ingly confident ability to demon- 
strate that the making of capitalism 
was indeed a matter of the creating 
of a particular solution to the 
problems of feudalism by particular 
human beings in a particular histori- 
cally structured situation. 


The passage is quoted not to defend 
Marxism as a creed (that would be 
entirely contrary to the spirit of 
Abrams’ writing) but to indicate how 
he is able to draw unexpected infer- 
ences from the teeth of evidence 
which is conventionally deployed in 
order to demonstrate the merits of 
a contrary position. 

Yet Abrams’ interpretation of the 
sociological classics (which include 
figures such as Anderson, Skocpol, 
MacFarlane, Goffman, A.K. Cohen 
and Elkins as well as ‘the founding 
fathers’) is not unacceptably idio- 
syncratic. By focusing on their 
essential projects and problematics 
he succeeds in providing us with a 
series of expositions which are both 
fair and illuminating, and which never 
degenerate into simplified ‘potted’ 
versions of their work. With only 
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occasional lapses the book is written 
in a lucid, jargon-free language which 
— despite the fact that it is intellectu- 
ally both rigorous and demanding — 
should make it readily accessible to 
most second and third-year under- 
graduates. Ultimately, though, its 
value as a course text derives not from 
its list of contents but from the 
manner of its exposition. At once 
rigorous, critical, yet generous in 
spirit, it serves as an exemplar of good 
sociological and historical criticism 
and theorizing through its success in 
presenting historical sociology as a 
project; an activity rather than a set 
of formulae, facts, or methodological 
techniques. It is a fine testament. 
Chris Middleton 
Sheffield University 


Girls, Wives, Factory Lives Anna 
Pollert Macmillan 1981 251pp. £10.00 
(paper £3.95) 

Sex Differences in Britain Ivan Reid 
and Eileen Wormald (eds) Grant 
McIntyre 1982 277pp. £5.95 (paper) 


Anna Pollert began her study of shop 
floor workers in a Bristol tobacco 
factory in 1972 with an openly de- 
clared feminist approach. She recog- 
nizes that being a woman provided her 
with distinctive data which a male 
researcher simply could not gather; 
she is also a committed socialist. In 
1974 the Churchman factory closed 
and the women she interviewed were 
made redundant: much of the book is 
concerned with providing the back- 
ground to the closure both in terms of 
corporate strategy and the beginning 
of women’s self-conscious collectivism 
in a world dominated by male trade 
unionism. When the men compromised 
in accepting a very small pay rise, 
when the women workers were poised 
for a strike, their disillusion was pro- 
found. Anna Pollert describes the de- 
moralization and reports the views of 
the women with the inevitable racist 
and sexist stereotypes, the expression 
of fears and prejudices and the humor- 
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ous fatalism, which 1s perhaps inevitable 
in default of any other structured 
explanation being offered in familiar 
and comprehensible language ‘Fatalism 
is how we live with a lack of explan- 
ations, lack of solutions, lack of 
sensing that we can influence the 
course of our lives. It is a common 
expression of being the object, not the 
subject of history’ (p.224). Despite the 
clear leads from Durkheim it is indeed 
odd, as David Lockwood has recently 
reminded us, that fatalism has been so 
neglected as a concept in understanding 
the response to contemporary de- 
industrialization. 

The great strength of Anna Pollert’s 
account is that she provides a wealth 
of ethnographic detail to substantiate 
more general statements about sexism 
at ‘work, working women’s double 
burden and the specific forms, of female 
factory worker’s exploitation. ‘Packed 
tightly between their two worlds of 
home and factory, surviving from day 
to day, they could conceive of no 
practical strategy of change’ (p.124). 
This is a moving and sensitive account 
written with considerable spirit and 
style: it has a lasting importance and 
if all first-year students of sociology 
had it as obligatory reading they would 
be well introduced to some central 
issues in contemporary society. 

Those preparing introductory 
courses will be extremely grateful to 
Reid and Wormald for making their 
task much easier — they have compiled 
an admirable source book which, in 
addition to their own chapters, includes 
discussions of social security and the 
family (Tony Kidd), educational 
opportunity (Margaret Wilkin), the 
labour market (Michael Webb) and 
crime (Erica Stratta). Specialists will 
cavil and the theoretical arguments 
have to be presented over-summarily, 
but overall this is an excellent, well- 
balanced survey. : 

With texts such as these there is no 
excuse for first-year courses in soci- 
ology not to be better than they have 
ever been. 

R. E. Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 
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The Geography of Urban Crime David 
Herbert Longman 1982 120pp. £4.95 
Sociology of Delinquency: Current 
Issues Gary F. Jensen (ed.) Sage 1981 
144pp. £10 (£4.95 paper) 

Crime, Justice and Underdevelopment 
Colin Sumner (ed.) Heinemann 1982 
345pp. £19.50 


Herbert’s book is intended primarily as 
an introduction to the study of urban 
crime for geography students, although 
the back cover suggests it will be 
‘valuable reading’ for other groups 
such as police, planners and sociol- 
ogists. The first two chapters, examine, 
often in a highly compressed way, 
some issues involved in the use of 
official crime statistics, and the de- 
velopment of theories and concepts in 
criminology. Here also the author 
proposes a conceptual framework for 
the geography of crime which tries to 
incorporate the need stressed by 
radical geographers to go beyond the 
traditional focus upon local environ- 
ments to examine wider structural 
contexts. If geography is not to limit 
itself to a largely descriptive role in 
this area, it becomes increasingly 
dependent upon other disciplines to 
provide explanations of ‘spatial out- 
comes’. Although important, these 
condensed discussions are likely to 
puzzle the new reader, attempting to 
straddle two or more disciplines, so 
early in the book. 

Subsequent chapters focus upon 
more traditional concerns, with a use- 
ful discussion of areal and ecological 
approaches, a chapter on the kinds of 
environments which may be more 
vulnerable to crime (e.g. the defen- 
sible space thesis), and finally a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of resi- 
dential areas which appear to have 
high concentrations of offenders. The 
last two chapters are by far the longest 
in the book and include the presen- 
tation of substantial empirical materials 
from projects with which the author 
has been associated. Some of this 
space might have been better used to 
clarify the earlier discussion of con- 
cepts and perspectives. As a whole, 
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however, the book gives an up-to-date 
picture of the range of theoretical and 
empirical issues in the geography of 
crime. 

Another attempt at a review of the 
‘state of the art’ is provided by Jensen, 
in the form of a series of papers 
appearing to illustrate ‘current issues’ 
in the sociology of delinquency. In 
fact, a closer look shows the editor to 
be arguing for a return to more tra- 
ditional causal sociological research in 
this area and the selections reflect this: 
in his concise introduction, he notes 
the recent popularity of such topics as 
deterrence and victimology, which 
among other possibilities are not re- 
presented, There are a couple of 
general papers on criminological 
theory with fairly familiar themes. It 
seems a pity that neither paper is re- 
lated to delinquency as such: for 
example, Bohm produces the standard 
critique of radical criminology, but it 
is left to the editor to make this con- 
nection, stating his view that there are 
often quite divergent (and testable) 
views among radical theorists about 
the distribution and more immediate 
causes of delinquency. 

The editor’s interests are illustrated 
by two papers on issues in self-report 
research, by Akers et al. and by 
Natalino, and two papers distinguish- 
ing control from subcultural theories 
in terms of the kind of delinquency 
they address themselves to, and their 
hypotheses about peer relationships. 

Finally, an attempt to introduce a 
‘comparative dimension’ is represented 
by papers on delinquency in India, and 
Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 
Such token attempts rarely come off: 
the choice of settings seems arbitrary, 
and so much space for ‘background’ 
material is needed, that the analysis 
itself often seems superficial. 

Redressing the ethnocentric bias in 
much of our sociology of law and crime 
is more likely to be advanced by 
volumes such as that edited by Sumner, 
in which a number of the papers are 
nicely complementary. A recurrent 
theme is the role of law as an instru- 
ment of the state in the penetration of 
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pre-capitalist formations by capitalism. 
Thus Shivji examines the use of penal 
sanctions and taxation to ferret out 
and regiment labour for commodity 
production in colonial Tanganyika. 
Sweet looks at the creation of new 
definitions of crime by colonial land 
policies in the same country, thus 
violating native interests. Snyder dis- 
cusses the role of a newly fashioned 
‘customary law’ as an ideology of 
colonial domination in Senegal. Two 
overlapping pieces on Papua New 
Guinea by Paliwala and Fitzpatrick 
note how the new village courts re- 
present a further encroachment of 
state control rather than a strength- 
ening of pre-existing communal dis- 
pute settlement. Bujra, on prostitution 
in early Nairobi, shows how such an 
activity allowed some women to 
accumulate capital, besides having a 
wider function in the ‘reproduction’ 
of a migratory labour force. There is 
much that should interest sociologists 
of law and development in this cluster 
of papers: here at least Sumner’s argu- 
ment for a Marxist analysis as a point 
of departure seems justified. But his 
rejection of ‘orthodox criminological 
theory’ seems a little premature when 
we look at crime and delinquency in 
close-up. Although Brady’s article on 
Cuba can be taken as demonstrating 
the need to look at political economy 
in accounting for overall changes in 
levels and types of crime since 1959, 
the explanations offered for the extant 
juvenile delinquency sound remark- 
ably ‘orthodox’ in Sumner’s terms. 
The remaining paper by Birkbeck on 
property crime and the poor in 
Colombia does not employ Sumner’s 
themes of imperialism and under- 
development. Overall, however, a 
stimulating and welcome collection. 
Clive Coleman 
University of Hull 


A Piece of the Pie — Black and White 
Immigrants since 1880 S. Lieberson 
University of California Press 1981 
£20.75 (7.50 paper) 
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The metaphor in Professor Lieberson’s 
title, as American as Lynch law or the 
Ku Klux Klan, is aptly chosen. By a 
variety of means, some statistical and 
some anecdotal, he has applied him- 
self to the relative significance of 
ethnicity, migrant status, and race in 
explaining the success of various 
groups in American society. (Re- 
grettably perhaps, in view of their 
statistical appropriateness, he does not 
use ‘pi-charts’ to illustrate the ‘share’ 
of the various sectors.) 

That the answer is ‘race’, or ‘racism’, 
will not surprise many who read this 
review but regrettably it still needs to 
be proven to many others. It is not 
long since British race relations auth- 
orities believed that disadvantage was a 
function of newness, and ‘integration’ 
a function of time. Under this formu- 
lation the problem was cultural 
difference — and on that argument 
American blacks had a head start over 
Polish and Russian Jews and Medi- 
terranean peoples (South-Central 
Europeans, or SCE). 

Indeed, he demonstrates that for a 
while this hypothesis could draw on 
support from the data — SCE migrants 
were more segregated in 1910 than 
blacks, and trades unions were as 
resistant to SCE penetration as blacks. 
However, these situations changed, 
and the admixture of statistical and 
more qualitative evidence is potent in 
demonstrating the fallacies — for 
example the ‘type’ of segregation (or 
lack of it) is equally important. 

Lieberson does not argue that ‘dis- 
advantage’ is now (or ever has been) 
confined to blacks — nor is his book 
purely an examination of their pos- 
itions. Rather, it comprises a review 
of all the relevant theories he could 
trace relating to the explanation of 
black-white differences in ‘success’, 
and seeking to add an understanding 
of causality to a description of corre- 
lation. Thus the arguments of ‘racial 
attributes’, ‘phenotype’, ‘culture’, 
queuing theory, ‘the legacy of slavery’, 
geographical segregation and ‘political 
exclusion’ are all tested and found, on 
their own, to be wanting. In the pro- 
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cess, data are flung at windmills with 
perplexing generosity and in such a 
fashion perhaps as to lay the author 
open to challenge. Certainly Lewis 
Killian would feel less confident in 
the value of the American census, and 
others might cavil at the uses Lieber- 
son makes of it. I certainly felt be- 
wildered at his attempts to create 
‘generational cohorts’ and thus get 
around the problems of static data 
slices that data like the census must 
represent, although I was in no way 
unsympathetic either to the intention 
or its interpretation. Just possibly my 
confusion stemmed from a failure to 
understand how the American ‘Grade’ 
system of education operated (an 
omission in my education only just 
remedied), but in all other respects it 
does appear that this book was con- 
structed sufficiently ‘cross-culturally’ 
to be of value to people outside the 
U.S. of A. Few of us have access to 
such census data, but the chapter on 
occupational ‘queuing’ should inspire 
some comparative work, and his own 
index of residential segregation (R*) 
is cogently and convinctingly ex- 
plained. Underlying it is the notion 
that ‘compositional effects’ (i.e. the 
relative sizes of minorities) are as 
important as their location, so that, in 
order to maintain the same degree of 
effective segregation (the chance of 
meeting a black person), the degree 
of locational differentiation must in- 
crease dramatically when that minority 
becomes larger. This ‘geographical’ 
insight becomes fundamental when 
other ‘phenotypical minorities’ such 
as the Chinese are considered, since a 
small minority can carve out its own, 
non-threatening, ecological niche, but 
that protection is lost nm large numbers. 
Phenotype ts important however, since 
many SCE migrants were able to 
‘disappear’ (did you know Rita Hay- 
worth was Margarita Causino, or Kirk 
Douglas was Issur Danielovitch?) and 
cease to be a ‘threat’ — and prejudice 
against ‘racial out-groups’ appears to 
be ranked upon a ‘chromatic scale’ 
(even if Lieberson has not come across 
this phrase). 
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In the end, of course, it all comes 
down to some kind of politics. Much 
attention is paid in the book to the 
formal struggles of blacks for political 
recognition, which must have absorbed 
their energies considerably until they 
were finally fully enfranchised after 
1965(!). Equally, the struggles of the 
SCE groups were protracted in their 
attempts to gain positions of power, 
but that is the stage American blacks 
only regained in the 1970s. But the 
real conclusion is that ‘dominance 
perpetuates dominance’ — so that (and 
the facts are exhumed from Myrdal’s 
pioneering work) whites were able 
from the 1930s to ensure that the 
higher the proportion of blacks in a 
county, the higher was the salary of a 
white teacher in a white school — and 
the lower a black’s in a black one. 
Evidently adjustment of such a society 
would lead to what any analyst out- 
side America would recognize as a 
‘class’ struggle. Lieberson does not 
appear to use such language, but his 
conclusions on the effects of the 
timing of migration and compositional 
changes on a ‘latent structure’ lead me 
to believe that he has exposed in 
American the kind of ‘structuralist’ 
interpretation with which many of us 
here in Britain are familiar. He says 
much more than this, and shows 
graphically how such structures operate 
in employment, education, health and 
politics, in such detail that they cannot 
be covered in this review. I can only 
conclude that it repays the reading. 

M. R. D. Johnson 
Research Unit on Ethnic Relations 
University of Aston in Birmingham 


Forms of Talk Erving Goffman Basil 
Blackwell 1981 335pp. £12.00 (£4.95 
paper) 


This is a difficult review to write, in 
view of Goffman’s death in November 
1982. The brilliant inventiveness of his 
lifetime’s contributions defies any 
précis. My reservations about this 
volume are, I hope, cast in terms of 
his own high critical standards; Goff- 
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man would not wish that what, sadly, 
was to prove his final volume be 
treated as a mere succe? d’estime. 

This volume comprises five papers, 
three of which have been published 
before. Generally, they manifest a 
greatly increased concern with talk as 
an analytic topic, to which Goffman, 
through his extraordinary skills, brings 
great illumination. Broadly, he sets out 
to show how ‘ritual constraints’ (largely 
characterized through theatrical 
imagery) mesh into the ‘system con- 
straints’ of speech exchange (e.g. the 
sequential ordering of utterances); this 
requires that he characterize the latter 
as relatively loosely organized to allow 
more room for the former, as his paper, 
‘Replies and Responses’, shows. ‘Re- 
sponse cries’ (items of ‘self-talk’; e.g. 
‘transition displays such as “Brrr!” 
when walking out into the cold’) are 
not so much parts of a sequence of 
talk than of some broader attendable 
‘context’. 

Goffman’s paper, ‘Footing’, ad- 
vances our understanding of the 
alignment of speaker-hearer roles by 
building in dimensions related to 
participation, production, embedding 
and ritual elements. ‘The Lecture’ 
develops some of these concerns, again 
largely with reference to impression 
management, and his latest piece, 
‘Radio Talk’, examines transcribed and 
often hilarious examples of radio 
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broadcasters’ errors and attempted 
rectifications. The use of transcribed 
recordings is a major advance over his 
earlier devising of ‘just so’ examples, 
and is an indispensable step in de- 
veloping a naturalistic analysis, which 
is not dependent on Goffman’s (or 
our) intuition as to what typical in- 
stances look like. 

Otherwise, this collection does 
relatively little to advance Goffman’s 
unique analytic interests and theor- 
etical elegance. Questions remain: does 
his use of incongruity procedures 
(dramaturgical analogies, etc.), in 
order to force the tacitly accepted into 
sharp relief, also falsify the orientations 
members build into their actions, 
thereby dragging the analytic de- 
scription of those actions into un- 
certain territory? And, correlatively, 
does his focus on impression manage- 
ment often deflect the emphasis 
away from members’ concern with 
the point of the encounter? In short, 
do his analytic devices preserve society- 
members’ phenomenal world intact? 

However, there is no denying 
Goffman’s maverick originality and 
craftsmanship. His superb writing 
made the work of worthy others look 
like alphabet soup. And he was funny 
—surely welcome in this po-faced 
trade of ours. 

Rod Watson 
University of Manchester 
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THE POWER OF 
MINORITIES 


Gabnel Mugny ın collaboration 
with Stamas Papastamou 


1982, 188pp , ea 20 (UK only) 
ISBN 0-12-509702. 


This book translated from the French by Carol 
Sherrard, 1s the first to study the of runommes 
in such detail It takes the mterachomst model frst 
created by Moscovic a step further, postulating that 
in order to understand munonties, one must 
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DEMOGRAPHY OF 
IMMIGRANTS AND 
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edited by D. A. Coleman 
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Thus 1s the first collection of papers to be published 
on the demography of immigrants and munorihes in 
the UK Subjects covered include an histoncal and 
geographical survey of pattems of ummugration and 
immigrant setlement, a consideraton of current 
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LEGALITY, IDEOLOGY 
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edited by David Sugarman 
September 1983, 312pp , $25 OWL14 50 (UK only) 
ISBN 0-12-676080-2 


This collection of papers explores the relanonship 
between law, economy, ideology and the state both 
theoretically and lustorically from a vanety of 
perspectives Each essay provides an introduction to 
the work of a major twenteth century theonst or a 
body of hterature which, while important m 
furthenng our understandmg of the lmkages 
between law, economy, ideology and the state, has 
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of the contributors to this uruque volume are leading 
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Patrick Spread 


Blau’s exchange theory, support 
and the macrostructure 


This article argues that ‘social support’ is misdefined or miscon- 
ceived in Peter Blau’s theory of exchange and power. Using a 
broader concept of support, it is demonstrated that the idea of 
support bargaining provides the integration of social theory that 
Blau sought. The article identifies structures as systems of artifici- 
ally established bargaining positions and describes politics as a 
process of support bargaining in groups and structures. Blau’s ideas 
on power, authority and legitimation, and those of other writers, 
are reconsidered in terms of support bargaining. 


Peter Blau’s theory of exchange! represents one of the most am- 
bitious and in some ways successful attempts to develop that holy 
grail of the social sciences, an integrated theory of society. This 
article suggests that Blau was closer than perhaps even he thought. 
Were it not for a fairly obvious mis-definition or misconception of 
one key factor in his scheme, the idea of social support, he would 
have achieved the integration he sought. 

Blau’s theory rests fundamentally on the dynamics of small 
groups as analysed in terms of exchange by Thibaut and Kelley? and 
Homans.? Groups are held together by exchange of benefits in a 
manner analogous to that in which an economy is held together by 
mutual advantage in exchange. One of the most important elements 
in the exchanges taking place in these ‘microstructures’ (as Blau 
terms them) is ‘social approval’. Blau writes of social approval in the 
following terms: 


Men are anxious to receive social approval for their decisions and 
actions, for their opinions and suggestions. The approving agree- 
ment of others helps to confirm their judgments, to justify their 
conduct, and to validate their beliefs... 

Since social approval is of great significance, it constitutes an 
important social reward and a basic source of social influence. To 
eam social approval, men often modify their opinions, chan 

ay 
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their conduct, seek to improve their judgment, and devote efforts 

to making contributions to the welfare of others. 

Blau classifies social approval as a component of ‘social support’. 
The second constituent of social support is ‘intrinsic attraction’. The 
distinction between the two is given as follows: ‘Approval is expected 
to be governed by internalised normative standards of judgment, and 
intrinsic attraction, by an internal emotional reaction.’ The idea of 
intrinsic attraction is used by Blau as the basis for an ‘Excursus on 
Love’. 

The microstructures are held together by a process of exchange 
involving social approval. The problem for Blau is that social approval 
depends on personal relationships and consequently cannot bind 
together the ‘macrostructure’ — the broader institutional elements 
which govern societies, Social approval depends for effectiveness on 
its being ‘genuine’ — it can be used as a reward in an exchange 
process, but it should not be bartered: 


the significance of social approval depends on its being accepted 
as genuine. In contrast to many other social rewards, therefore, 
social approval is not expected to be bartered in exchange for other 
rewards. 


Since the relationships involved in the macrostructure are not of a 
personal type, social approval cannot be the binding factor: 


The complex social structures that characterize large collectivities 
differ fundamentally from the simpler structures of small groups. 
A structure of social relations develops in a small group in the 
course of social interaction among its members. Since there is no 
direct social interaction among most members of a large commun- 
ity or entire society, some other mechanism must mediate the 
structure of social relations among them.’ 


Blau identifies ‘value consensus’ as the mediating mechanism at 
the macrostructural level: 


Value consensus provides this mediating mechanism. The cultural 
values and norms that prevail in a society are the matrix that 
forms the social relations among groups and individuals.® 


Blau develops a scheme involving different types of values held by 
different types of social group, and perceived differently by differ- 
ent groups: 


One principle suggested is that the structural implications of given 
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value standards depend on the compass of organized social relations 
they include. Particularistic standards integrate substructures and 
create segregating boundaries between them in the macrostructure. 
What is a particularistic criterion from the perspective of the 
macrostructure may constitute diverse universalistic criteria within 
the narrower compass of its substructures... . Deviant opposition 
ideals constitute legitimate values from the narrower perspective 
of the opposition movement itself and, if itis successful, also from 
the long-range perspective of the future.’ 


While in the microstructure of Blau’s scheme a system or mechan- 
ism of exchange is apparent, that ‘mechanism’ is lost in the transition 
to the macrostructure. ‘Value consensus’ is not a mechanism but a 
phenomenon observed or proposed by the analyst — it is a label rather 
than a system. It is, furthermore, as the quotation in the previous 
paragraph perhaps demonstrates, a rather confusing label. Blau’s 
account of the different types of value in society suggests anything 
but consensus. The same values may be seen by different groups as 
particularistic, universalistic or oppositional. 

Blau also confuses the role of social approval at the microstructural 
level by making it contingent on shared values or norms. His account 
of the importance of social approval (see quotation, reference 4) 
suggests that it may be the mainspring of the creation of social norms. 
But in distinguishing it from intrinsic attraction he holds it to be 
‘governed by internalised normative standards of judgment’ (see 
quotation, reference 5). 

The origin of the impasse encountered by Blau in moving from 
microstructural systems to the macrostructure lies in his definition 
of support. He argues that support comprises social approval and 
intrinsic attraction, and that both are governed by certain internalized 
reactions which, to be socially effective, must be seen by others as 
emotionally ‘genuine’. Consequently, personal interaction is necessary 
for social support to be socially effective. Support, however, is a 
much more potent element than this definition suggests. Support 
implies a capacity for violence. Strong support for, say, nuclear dis- 
armament implies that people are prepared to make trouble, go to 
prison and even fight for nuclear disarmament. No personal inter- 
action is necessary for other people to be alarmed at this prospect. 
Similarly, a person desiring nuclear disarmament will espouse the 
cause with greater confidence if he knows that his views have the 
support of many other people, even if he has no personal contact 
with them. The psychological reaction to support stems from the 
insecurity that arises in its absence. Thibaut and Kelley note that: 


We might also mention . . . the considerable evidence that security 
in the face of external threats seems to be derived from the 
presence of friendly powers (Arsenian, 1943; Wright, 1943).'° 
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An experiment by Sherif and Harvey demonstrated that the more 
insecure or uncertain a situation, the stronger the tendency of 
experimental subjects to converge towards the judgments of another 
person in the social situation.!' These psychological factors mean 
that there is in society, in the macrostructure as well as in the micro- 
structure, a tendency to respond to expressions of support or (which 
is the same thing from a different viewpoint) opposition. 

This sensitivity to expressions of support, whether they be personal 
or impersonal, means that support can be used at all levels of society 
for the conscious manipulation and direction of individuals and 
groups. It means also that people or groups that acquire high levels of 
support are likely to have their way in society. People act to acquire 
support and defer to those who have support. The conscious and 
systematic use of support — that is to say, what is usually referred to 
as ‘politics’ — depends on the instinctive and psychological need for 
support to allay the sense of insecurity. 

In this conception, support is very much something that can be 
‘bartered’. Support is vital to groups that want to have their way; and 
they will be prepared to reward those who accord them support. It 
will be noted that Blau, arguing that social approval must be genuine, 
asserts that it is ‘not expected’ to be bartered in exchange for other 
rewards (quotation, reference 6). But if it is only effective when it 
is genuine, there is no prospect of bartering. The words ‘not expected’ 
suggest some awareness of the wider meaning of support. 

So strong is the sensitivity to support that it is possible to sustain 
a support convention whereby at the centre of society certain levels 
of support are accounted as entitling their holders to the particular 
benefit or benefits for which they have assembled support. In direct 
analogy with warfare, the most commonly established level of support 
is the majority. Of course, the greater numbers do not always win in 
warfare, but as a basis for formalized bargaining under a support 
convention, the majority has been seen as the clearest and most con- 
venient critical support fevel for most purposes. For this formalized 
support bargaining, support is given precision and made quantifiable 
by the use of units of support called votes. ‘Democratic’ processes 
are the processes by which support is expressed and honoured in 
society. 

The assembly of majority support, or any substantial levels of 
support, in a large society creates considerable problems. In a society 
of several millions, the support of one thousand people may be of 
little significance, especially if the benefit sought by the one thousand 
is incompatible with a benefit sought by another group. Small vol- 
umes of support are seldom significant at the national level. Since 
any group can make promises and copy the promises of other groups, 
the free pursuit of support in a society would tend to produce num- 
erous groups, none of which would be able to acquire the majority 
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support that would be accepted by the others as entitling a group to 
the benetits it sought. 

The social response to this problem has been to establish limita- 
tions on the acquisition of support that ensure that certain groups 
have a reasonable prospect of acquiring majority support. It is a 
response very similar to that used in monetary exchange when some 
desirable situation cannot be arrived at through free trading. For 
example, if many small firms are competing in the provision of some 
commodity or service, none may be able to make sufficient profit to 
permit it to undertake the investment necessary to the improvement 
of the commodity or service. To remedy the situation, governments 
commonly institute licensing systems so that only a few firms are 
permitted to purvey the commodity or service. All forms of trans- 
port, road, sea and air, abound with such licensing arrangements. 
Similarly, if a large scale of production is necessary to achieve low 
prices for a commodity, a single producer may be accorded sole 
rights of production. In Britain, the development of nationalized 
industries has been in part justified by such arguments. In effect, the 
conditions of exchange are altered in favour of certain agents by 
limiting the alternatives to those agents. 

Similarly, to produce high levels of support, the acquisition of 
support for purposes of government is confined to certain defined 
channels — the electoral systems. These systems impose locational 
boundaries on support bargaining. They also eliminate groups with 
small volumes of support by selecting only the best supported for 
participation in support bargaining at the second, or legislative, level. 
As a result, groups with small volumes of support are generally 
inclined to compromise their interests in order to amalgamate with 
larger groups that have some prospect of assembling the necessary 
level of support. Just as the structuring of money dealing focuses 
deals on one or a few firms, so an electoral structure focuses deals on 
one or a few political parties. The structures normally give the sur- 
viving parties a good chance of establishing majorities in the final 
stage of formal support bargaining. 

This structuring of support bargaining processes effectively en- 
hances the bargaining position of certain parties by eliminating 
alternatives to them. While voters are free to vote for any candidate 
they like, in practice any significant return can be expected only 
from perhaps two or three candidates, depending on the particular 
voting rules adopted. The declaration of candidates tends to reflect 
these limitations, and the voters choice tends to be very limited. Not 
only is his choice limited, but the ‘significant return’ may not be of 
great significance to him. His bargaining position is weak in relation 
to the dominant parties and he will be offered only the broadest 
benefits, incorporated in a package, to some parts of which he may 
be distinctly averse, 
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The acquisition of support is thus a more purposeful and calcu- 
lative process than is conceived by Blau. It is more a bargaining 
process of exchange. Agents manoeuvre to gain more support by 
redefining the benefits they offer or reducing the alternative sources 
of such benefits. This support bargaining leads to the formation of 
groups committed to certain group-defined benefits and using their 
group support to provide the necessary majorities. The emergence of 
majorities is promoted by the establishment of structured bargaining 
systems in which certain groups are accorded very strong bargaining 
positions. In these structures, votes are used as precise and countable 
units of support. Social and governmental processes are thus linked 
as support bargaining in groups and structures. 


POWER IN SUPPORT BARGAINING 


In Blau’s account the terms of exchange are conditioned by the 
exercise of ‘power’. The imbalances in society of material and 
social circumstances are the result of differences in power. Blau’s 
concept of power comes over most clearly in his conditions for the 
avoidance of power: 


Individuals who need a service another has to offer have the 
following alternatives: First, they can supply him with a service 
that he wants badly enough to induce him to offer his service in 
return . . . Second, they may obtain the needed service elsewhere 
. . . Third, they can coerce him to furnish the service... . Fourth, 
they may learn to resign themselves to do without this service... .'* 


The first and second conditions concern valuations of services and 
alternative sources, the two basic components of the concept of bar- 
gaining position outlined above. The bargaining positions of agents 
rest immediately on their valuations of the benefits each has to offer 
and the available alternative sources of the same or similar benefits. 
In the extreme case, where an agent is the sole supplier of a widely 
valued benefit, a condition of dependence arises. This condition 
of dependence is prominent in discussions of power. Thibaut and 
Kelley!? treat dependenceas a fundamental condition for the exercise 
of power. Emerson develops the idea of power as dependence into 
a corrective process in which agents constantly try to restore their 
independence through ‘balancing operations’. The conditions set out 
by Blau for the avoidance of power are partly derived from Emerson’s 
balancing operations, though Blau specifically rejects the idea of 
balance in power, since he regards power relationships as ‘inherently 
asymmetrical’, !5 

The most obvious example of dependence, one that perhaps lurks 
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unstated behind many expositions of power, is that of the dominant 
political leader or dictator, who ensures that all his people are in 
some way dependent on him for their well-being. By control of 
appointments a dictator can regulate the material well-being of his 
people and their social prestige. In return he can demand their sup- 
port, for his policies, actions and appointments. His people cease to 
be dependent on him, if, in Blau’s terms, they can obtain the needed 
service elsewhere — that is, if they can gain material well-being and 
social prestige from another source. The power, or bargaining position, 
of the dictator thus rests partly on his ability to suppress alternative 
sources of those benefits. He must acquire and retain the support of 
all critical groups and persons for himself, including, for example, 
senior army officers, the heads of the judiciary, other prominent 
politicians and wealthy businessmen. Either he must retain their 
support, or he must ensure that they are beyond effective operation 
in his state by imprisoning them, banishing them or killing them. His 
power rests on his exclusive assembly of support. 

In these circumstances, any realistic alternative source of the bene- 
fits in question constitutes a serious threat to the ascendancy, or 
bargaining position, of the dictator. The emergence of a single alter- 
native raises the possibility of erosion of support for the dictator 
and a commitment to new policies, new actions and new appoint- 
ments. In psychological terms, it is this first alternative that arouses 
the psychological sense of insecurity attendant on lack of support, 
and it will consequently impel the dictator to value more highly the 
support of his people, and hence potentially to concede more in 
exchange for it. At the same time, his people, seeing the alternative, 
will feel more secure, and will seek to extract more for their support. 
Second and third alternatives, and subsequent alternatives, will lack 
this sharp differential psychological impact on the two parties. In a 
bargaining system, successive alternatives produce diminishing im- 
provements in bargaining position. Thus, for example, the emergence 
of another trade union in Britain, or even of another political party, 
would have much less significance than did the emergence of the 
Solidarity union in Poland. The raw, unconfined, assertive sense of 
‘power’, which associates it so closely with dictators and, in the 
academic literature, with dependence, rests on the importance of the 
first alternative. 

In this strong, dictatorial sense, power is associated with physical 
coercion. In Blau’s account, physical coercion is accorded a separate 
category in the means of avoiding power. Coercion has no place in 
exchange theory — it is the negation of exchange. Nor does it have 
any place in bargaining theory. Dictators generally depend so heavily 
on the use or threat of physical violence that their societies can 
scarcely be accounted bargaining societies. Nevertheless, in support 
bargaining the emotions and potentials of physical violence are carried 
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over into the bargaining system through the association of support 
with physical violence. It was argued above that the sense of insecur- 
ity associated with a lack of support derives from psychological 
association of support with protection or violent potential. Thus in 
support bargaining, elements of fear and insecurity are retained. The 
strong political associations of the word ‘power’, along with its violent 
associations, may be attributed to the association of support bargain- 
ing with violence. A powerful man is a man who has extensive support, 
or who enjoys a strong support bargaining position. Similarly, a man 
who gains extensive support, gains power. 

The psychology of support bargaining is important to the under- 
standing of the workings of power. The most prominent definitions 
of power assert that it is a necessary condition for the exercise of 
power that the agents over whom it is exercised must be in some 
degree resistant or reluctant. Weber’s definition is: ‘ “Power” (Macht) 
is the probability that one actor within a social relationship will be in 
a position to carry out his will despite resistance. . . .”!© Dahl’s defini- 
tion is: ‘the power of a person A over a person B lies in the ability of 
A to get B to do something that he would not have done otherwise.’!” 
Blau’s concept of power also involves resistance: 


it is the ability of persons or groups to impose their will on others 
despite resistance through deterrence either in the form of withhold- 
ing regularly supplied rewards or in the form of punishment. . . .18 


Partridge, however, points out that there is often considerable am- 
biguity as to whether a person acts willingly or with reluctance. It is 
often difficult to say whether a person ‘freely’ subordinates himself 
in a relationship or is manipulated to do so. !° 

It was remarked above that small groups in electoral systems tend 
to ally themselves with larger groups in order to give themselves a 
realistic prospect of providing any benefits to their members, In 
doing so, they are likely to find themselves obliged to compromise 
the established purposes of the group. Where a small group allies 
itself with a large and established political party, it may find itself 
obliged to accept party policy in the area with which it is concerned 
virtually unchanged. Its own policies will be pursued by the party 
only in so far as they are incorporated in existing policy. Where two 
large groups, or two large parties such as the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, are forming an alliance, the formation of the alliance can 
be expected to involve considerable compromise on both sides, since 
each brings large volumes of support to the alliance. 

In effect, the weak agents compromise their interests in order to 
acquire support. They compromise in the face of a stronger bargaining 
position, The same process occurs in small groups. Individuals com- 
promise their interests in order to acquire the support of a group. An 
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individual opposed to vivisection, for example, may join a group 
opposing vivisection for non-medical purposes, in order to obtain the 
wider support of the group for at least part of his interests. Such 
compromises are, it is suggested, often made without conscious 
decision as part of our general social integration. We adopt as our 
own the opinions and attitudes of the group. The research of Sherif 
and Harvey mentioned above is consistent with this proposition. New 
compromises may be necessary when we come into contact with a 
different group. 

The degree of compromise required of each individual will, as with 
political parties, depend on their bargaining position in relation to 
the group which they wish to join. An individual having skills or assets 
greatly valued by the group, which are at the same time available 
from few other sources, will find that little compromise is required 
of him. The group will change its ‘policies’ — the benefits it seeks as a 
group — to accommodate him. A person with ‘charismatic’ political 
talents, for example, will be able to advance his own interests and 
opinions within a group that depends on his talents to advance its 
interests as a group. A person who has few skills or assets of interest 
to a group, or whose skills and assets are common to many individuals, 
will find that the group is little disposed to compromise its established 
policies in order to acquire his membership. The individual will receive 
the support of the group only by his acceptance of the group’s 
policies, to the virtual exclusion of his own preferences. Groups will 
thus assemble support and define group benefits through support 
deals whose terms will reflect the bargaining positions of the members 
of the group. 

The group members ‘freely’ submit to the conditions of the group 
or alliance, but they also resist submitting. They ‘come to terms’ 
with the situation. The dictatorial aspect of power, on which the 
definitions quoted above seem predicated, gives way in support 
bargaining to a more subtle process of adjustment. In the formation 
of political alliances the adjustment will be made in accordance with 
relatively dispassionate estimates of support for the allying groups. 
In the formation of small groups the adjustments will be brought 
about by individual psychological reactions to expressions of support 
and opposition. The process is so integral a part of human relation- 
ships that is scarcely feasible to assess power in terms of ‘what would 
have been done otherwise’. 

The process does not always result in the conclusion of a support 
deal. An individual may feel that he is obliged to concede too much 
to obtain the support of a particular group, and may consequently 
abandon that group and the benefits it offers. Blau’s fourth condition 
for the avoidance of power is that agents ‘may learn to resign them- 
selves to do without this service’. 

It is, however, not entirely the case that such agents ‘avoid’ power. 
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They avoid power in the sense that they refuse to serve the powerful. 
But they do not avoid some discomfort from the presence of power, 
since they deprive themselves of a service that they want. It is what 
Bacharach and Baratz call the ‘hidden face of power’. These authors 
describe a situation in which a group refrains from raising certain 
policy issues since it knows it would receive a negative response from 
the government. The group freely withholds the policies, and in a 
sense avoids power by not confronting it. But the action is con- 
ditioned by the awareness of power. Bargaining positions within a 
group determine not only the benefits or policies defined by the 
group, but also the issues and information presented to the group. 

There are, nevertheless, circumstances in which a person may avoid 
power in a more comprehensive sense by rejecting the benefits offered 
by the powerful. They are the circumstances of revaluation. Emerson 
regards revaluation processes as an important element in the ‘balanc- 
ing operations’ that reduce power and bring social stability. It is, 
again, a matter of psychology. What appears to an outside observer 
to be ‘sour grapes’ may be a genuine revaluation; and conversely 
what is believed to be a genuine revaluation may be ‘sour grapes’, 
When a hermit rejects the wicked world and seeks solace in nature, 
has he truly revalued, or is he just a loser? It is perhaps a matter of 
widespread personal experience that genuine revaluations do occur. 
They seem to involve a comprehensive reassessment of a situation, 
or a change in the paradigms by which we perceive and value. 

Some of the difficulties associated with precise definition and 
classification of power arise from its hyperbolic use as a means of 
directing attention to what is seen as oppressive or even simply 
inconvenient. The word is used, in effect, as an expression of opposi- 
tion in order to assemble support for some purpose. The bureaucracy 
is frequently referred to as ‘too powerful’, implying that the bureauc- 
racy has some of the political, even dictatorial, attributes that are 
characteristic of what might be regarded as the primary meaning of 
power. The use of ‘power’ in this way gives it a meaning that is dif- 
fused over a wide range of circumstances and makes it impossible to 
pin down ‘the meaning’. The distinction between ‘power’ and ‘author- 
ity’ suffers from this diffusion. 

Nevertheless, a distinction can be made. ‘Authority’ is less power- 
ful than ‘power’. People who have power are more likely to have 
their way than people who simply have authority. People who have 
power are also less likely to be confined in their powerful actions than 
are people who have authority. Indeed, people who have power may 
accord authority to other people. The authoritative then act in certain 
situations on behalf of the powerful. Weber’s definition of power in- 
cludes the limitation ‘within a social relationship’. His definition of 
authority (Herrschaft) includes further limitations: ‘the probability 
that a command with a given specific content will be obeyed by a 
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given group of persons.’*! Partridge and Kaplan”? have both described 
limitations on power, relating to the degree of subordination, the 
people involved and the appropriate subject matter, which might 
equally, and perhaps better, be applied to authority. The power of a 
dictator is bounded by his state, and few will find their power to be 
totally without limit even within the state. But to the people of that 
state, bound to it by their social, psychological and economic circum- 
stances, the power of the dictator will seem to be virtually without 
bounds. The bounds of authority, on the other hand, are invariably 
apparent and well understood. 

In particular, the word ‘authority’ is characteristically applied to 
those conditions of circumscribed and defined bargaining positions 
found in organizational structures. Within organizations, bargaining 
processes are commonly structured, like electoral systems, in such a 
way that some positions have permanently stronger bargaining posi- 
tions than others. By these means, the organization ensures a con- 
sistent and copious flow of the benefits necessary to maintain its 
external bargaining strength. A single manager controls the promotion 
and salary increments of several subordinates. The subordinates are 
dependent on the one manager for advancement. The manager’s 
bargaining position is made strong by the structure, so that he can 
extract continuous benefits from his subordinates. Outside the 
structure, outside the organization, the manager’s authority will not 
be effective. Authority is strongly associated with the artificial or 
structured bargaining positions of organizational hierarchies. 

This structural element in authority is reflected in its lack of 
political connotations. The exchanges in a hierarchical structure 
involve money, promotions and services. There will also be extensive 
support bargaining, an ‘organizational politics’, in the organization, 
but it will not necessarily be governed by structural relationships, 
and will scarcely be seen as an aspect of the manager’s authority. 
‘Power’, on the other hand, as was remarked above, is naturally 
associated with politics or support bargaining. At the topmost levels 
of an organization, where structural relationships are inclined to give 
way to group relationships, the critical decisions may be made on the 
basis of support bargaining, and comment will naturally refer to 
‘power’ struggles. 

Power in a bargaining system is thus connected with group support 
bargaining processes, which give it a direct link with the physically 
coercive exercise of power, while authority tends to be concerned 
with the artificial bargaining arrangements of structures. Power thus 
comes to be seen as unconfined and informal, while authority has 
specified limits and is exercised in accordance with formal prescription. 
While ‘authority’ may be made to seem more exalted or perhaps dis- 
reputable by calling it power’, ‘power’ may be made to seem more 
acceptable and less intimidating by calling it ‘authority’. 
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LEGITIMATION AND SUPPORT BARGAINING 


One of the most common distinctions made between power and 
authority in sociological literature is that authority is legitimate or 
legitimated power. The idea originates with Weber and is pursued by 
Blau. In Blau’s account the legitimacy of authority produces willing 
compliance: ‘Only legitimate power commands willing compliance. 
Legitimate power is authority. . . .?? Blau, however, argues that 
‘the emphasis on voluntarism is misleading without further specifica- 
tion, since an authoritative command is one a subordinate cannot 
dismiss at will.’?* He emphasizes that it is social or normative con- 
straints, the pressures of the group, that induce obedience to authori- 
tative commands. If a leader performs up to expectations and gives a 
fair return for the services of his followers, then, 


their collective approval of his leadership legitimates it. Their joint 
obligations for his contributions to their welfare and their common 
approval of his fairness, reinforced by their consensus concerning 
the respect his abilities deserve, generate group pressures that en- 
force compliance with his directives. 


Consistency, for Blau, seems to demand that this process of legiti- 
mation by social approval in the informal group should apply also to a 
structured group of manager and subordinates. He makes a distinction 
between formal authority and legitimate authority. The formal author- 
ity provides a manager with sanctions of promotion and dismissal. 


A manager in an organisation has some formal authority over sub- 
ordinates, since they have accepted the contractual obligation to 
perform the tasks he assigns to them, and he has also considerable 
power over them, since he has official sanctions at his disposal 
through which he can affect their career chances.”° 


But Blau argues that this formal authority is limited and largely in- 
effective: 


The managerial authority that is rooted in the employment contract 
itself is very limited in scope. It only obligates employees to perform 
duties assigned to them in accordance with minimum standards. 
This formal authority does not require them to devote much effort 
to their work, exercise initiative in carrying it out, or be guided in 
their performance by the suggestions of superiors. Effective manage- 
ment is impossible within the confines of formal authority alone.?” 


It is only when the formal authority is converted to legitimate author- 
ity by group approval that it gains willing compliance and becomes 
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effective: ‘The subordinates’ common approval of managerial prac- 
tices that benefit them jointly gives rise to social norms that legitimate 
managerial authority.’ 

It was asserted above that people saw and accepted managerial 
authority as a consequence of a structured bargaining situation in 
which their bargaining positions with respect to the manager were 
designedly weak. The support bargaining, or approval — the ‘organ- 
izational politics’ — was another matter with limited bearing on the 
nature of authority. Blau asserts the opposite: that the approval of 
subordinates is essential to legitimate and effective authority. In sup- 
port of the present position, it is suggested that a manager can be 
heartily disliked and regarded as-arbitrary and unfair in his behaviour 
by his subordinates, without their necessarily questioning the legiti- 
macy of his authority. Nor will they necessarily perform to minimum 
standards. They may work extremely hard for fear of dismissal or 
loss of promotion. Furthermore, a manager who is approved as fair 
and rewarding by his subordinates may find that his subordinates 
skimp some of their structural obligations to him. Similarly, in a 
classroom, pupils may entirely disapprove of their master, but that 
will not render his authority the less legitimate, nor necessarily dim- 
inish their efforts to provide what he wants. Similarly, in the army, 
the legitimacy of the authority of the sergeant-major does not rest on 
the approval of his soldiers. Legitimacy in these cases depends on 
acceptance or legitimation of the formal structural arrangements. 

Blau’s requirement for the social approval in legitimation of those 
immediately affected leads to even greater problems for him in the 
legitimation of the macro-structure, where social support, being 
applicable only at the personal level, cannot be present, at least as a 
central factor. At this level it is common values or norms that legiti- 
mate institutions. With regard to a national government: 


the people’s obligation to comply with the authority’s commands 
does not develop in social exchange as a result of the ruler’s con- 
tribution to the common welfare but is a moral obligation incul- 
cated by socializing agencies. Whereas disregard for an emergent 
leader is a sign of disloyalty, disregard for institutionalized author- 
ity is a sign of immorality.”? 


Amongst the common values that mediate between elements of the 
macrostructure, Blau identifies ‘legitimating values’ as a separate 


category providing ‘media of organisation’.°° 


Legitimating values, which are the foundation of stable organiza- 
tion and centralized authority, are reflected in the political and 
administrative organization of any collectivity, the society at large, 
and the various organized collectivities within it.*! 
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Legitimacy, like the other values, is not necessarily a matter of 
consensus. The ‘socializing agencies’ are not necessarily universally 
effective. Some people are prepared to be immoral; or, at least, see 
morality differently. For: 


Although legitimate authority rests on the social norms and sanc- 
tions of the collectivity of subordinates, this does not mean that 
all groups in a society support institutionalized authority, or even 
that a majority do.*? 


In fact, in Blau’s account, the establishment of legitimate authority 
appears to be in some respects a matter of coercion: 


The crucial factor is that important and powerful groups of sub- 
ordinates enforce the commands of institutionalized authority, 
putting external pressures to comply on those groups who refuse 
to do so voluntarily. ?? 


‘Legitimacy’ thus becomes what an elite defines it to be or, rather, 
what they can make it be. And an establishment ceases to be legiti- 
mate, it seems, when the powerful subordinates are unable to enforce 
the commands of institutionalized authority! The problems encoun- 
tered here by Blau are the classic problems of democratic theory 
regarding the nature of consensus and the rights of minorities. 

The key to these difficulties is, as before, the misconception over 
the nature of support. In Blau’s conception it only functions between 
individuals and in small groups where individual contact takes place. 
Hence the manager of a small group is legitimated by social approval; 
but there is no social approval to legitimate a government. Yet, under- 
stood as a basic human requirement, related to violence and the basis 
of a support convention, support is operative at all levels of society. 
Governments function through support bargaining. Organizations and 
their structures are established by support bargaining. It is because 
subordinates see that organizations and organizational structures 
derive from national support bargaining, formal and informal, that 
they accept or legitimate them. A particular group of subordinates 
does not legitimate by its support the authority of its own particular 
manager. It accepts that its manager’s authority is legitimate by virtue 
of the support accorded to organizations and their structures through 
the social and political support bargaining of the whole society. 

The situation retains the ambiguities connected with the exercise 
of power mentioned above. Subordinates do not necessarily comply 
‘willingly’ with their manager’s instructions. They merely recognise 
that their own bargaining position is too weak to establish better 
terms for themselves. The prospect of assembling the support neces- 
sary to change the structures in their favour is, for most people, rather 
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remote. They accept what they cannot change and make the best of 
it, even to the extent of coming to believe that the arrangements really 
are for the best. The hidden face of power’ causes people to set aside 
their grievances and come to terms with their situation. Consensus 
and willing compliance reflect a balance of support and an underlying 
conditioning of attitudes to support bargaining positions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The link between the microstructures of society and the macro- 
structure, which represents for Blau the central problem of an inte- 
grated theory of society, is provided by support. Both in informal, 
individual social interaction and in the relationships of major political 
groups and organizations the search for support is the dominant 
motivational factor. The importance of support rests on the sense of 
security that it brings, due to its violent associations, and the support 
convention that can be developed on such foundations. 

The search for support is best understood as a bargaining process 
in which each agent endeavours to assemble support by demonstrating 
to others the value of the benefits he offers and by restricting alter- 
native sources of those benefits. The bargaining positions developed 
by such processes can be artificially simulated by structuring of the 
bargaining system. Electoral systems provide such structuring and 
promote the emergence of powerful parties that can assemble majority 
support in legislatures established in governmental structures. Votes 
are commonly used for the expression of support in support bargain- 
ing structures. 

‘Power’ is strongly associated with support bargaining, and in 
particular with strong support bargaining positions. Many of the 
difficulties associated with the use of the word ‘power’ can be resolved 
by reference to support bargaining processes. The psychological 
significance of support and the enhanced security implicit in the 
perception of alternative sources of support means that a first 
alternative has much greater impact on bargaining position than 
subsequent alternatives. The notion of power as a matter of depend- 
ence on a Single agent hinges on the significance of the first alterna- 
tive. Subsequent alternatives have diminishing impact on bargaining 
position. 

Individuals and groups adjust their aspirations to assessments of 
their support bargaining positions. Individuals compromise to obtain 
group support and may suppress some of their aspirations or interests 
altogether knowing that they would not be acceptable to group 
members with stronger bargaining positions. Similarly political groups 
adjust their demands in deference to a ‘hidden face’ of power. 

While power is associated with support bargaining, ‘authority’ is 
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commonly associated with the artificial bargaining positions of 
organizational structures. The limitations concerning subject matter, 
persons and degree of imposition frequently linked with ‘authority’ 
can be ascribed to its structural associations. Authority is established 
by support bargaining or the exercise of power, but is itself little con- 
cerned with support bargaining. ‘Organizational politics’ is often held 
to be misplaced in organizational hierarchies, though it is never absent 
and may impinge on the functioning of the structures. 

The state of ‘legitimacy’ identified in sociological literature may 
be seen as an outcome of support bargaining. The term is applied to 
states that are commonly accepted in society as being fundamentally 
right or justified. In terms of support bargaining, they are states that 
are seen as having extensive support in the community. They derive 
their sense of fundamental rightness from the assurance that springs 
from a sense of high security. The legitimacy of a structure is deter- 
mined by support for the groups and processes that form the structure 
rather than by the attitudes of persons within the particular structure. 

The integration achieved by the idea of support bargaining extends 
not only to the linking of micro- and macrostructures but also to the 
linking of politics and economics. The differences between support 
and money are very substantial, but they have in common that they 
are both the immediate objects of interest in bargaining processes. 
The concept of support and money bargaining can thus be used to 
integrate small group processes with political processes and political 
processes with economic processes. 
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Professional formation: the case 
of Scottish accountants 


ABSTRACT 


Studies of professional formation have employed the concepts of 
collective social mobility, closure and the process whereby knowl- 
edge is translated into social and economic rewards: in addition, 
there has been some attempt to show how this occurs. This paper 
builds on that work by examining the utility of the ‘five class 
model’ of stratification with its emphasis on the ‘aspirant middle 
class’ (Neale, 1972) and the ‘unresolved dialectic’ (Portwood and 
Fielding, 1981) between traditional and modern values, for study- 
ing how Scottish accountants established their professional position 
— the first of that occupation to do so. 

The accountancy profession in Scotland was able to place the 
cachet of ascription on its members because its leaders were associ- 
ated with the gentry, the legal profession and the more respectable 
(commercial, as opposed to manufacturing) part of the bourgoisie. 
The achieved status of members was thus endorsed by the respect- 
ability of ascription. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the rise of an occupational group is important to the 
continuing debate on the nature and bases of social stratification in 
industrial society. 

The battle-lines in this debate have been drawn between the neo- 
Marxists who are concerned with working out how to draw class 
boundaries that make sense of contemporary stratification while 
still adhering to the structural principles of class laid down by Marx 
over 100 years ago,! and the Weberians who argue that the reality 
of social stratification requires the analysis of ‘social closure’ based 
not only on property in the means of production but on other criteria 
as well.* The most important of these criteria is ‘credentialism’, which 
is seen as being of the essence of the ‘collective social mobility” of 
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‘professions’ (although Parkin regards it rather differently, as part of 
bourgeois individualism). 

Actual empirical studies of stratification, however, are usually 
interested in individual social mobility, where class is represented 
entirely by occupation (for instance, Goldthorpe*), although the 
study of professions does provide a counter-balance with its concern 
with collective social mobility (e.g. Parry and Parry," and Larson.°) 

Historical studies of the present kind are important because they 
give us an opportunity to see how an occupational group deploys tts 
resources in tts struggle for collective social mobility. 


COLLECTIVE SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Larson’s work has provided an important stimulus in recent years 
and the present study makes use of her two central concepts of ‘col- 
lective social status’ and ‘market control’. However, there is little 
attempt either by Larson (or by other writers on this topic) to locate 
the aspiring occupations at all clearly in the stratification system of 
the nineteenth century. This tends to be regarded on a common 
sense basis as being a class society because it is the archetypal capital- 
ist industrial society, The present study on the other hand is set in 
the context of recent historical work on nineteenth-century stratifi- 
cation, particularly Neale’s? attempt to adapt modern theories of 
social class (especially Dahrendorf?) to the study of social mobility in 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

A general outline of Larson’s work may be presented by quoting 
and summarizing certain passages: 


Professionalism is . . . an attempt to translate one order of scarce 
resources — specialist knowledge and skills — into another — social 
and economic rewards. To maintain scarcity implies a tendency to 
monopoly: monopoly of expertise in the market, monopoly of 
status in a system of stratification. 

Professionalisation (is) the process by which producers of special 
services (seek) to constitute and control a market for their expertise. 
Because marketable expertise is a crucial element in the structure 
of modern inequality, professionalisation appears also as a collec- 
tive assertion of special social status and as a process of collective 
upward social mobility.? 


The nineteenth century development of professionalism constituted 
a new form of structured inequality that differed both from the 
model of aristocratic patrons and gentlemanly clients! and from the 
model of capitalist entrepreneurs and property in the means of 
production. Its central principle of legitimacy rested on education 
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and credentialing, leading to socially recognized expertise. Important 
elements in the development of professions are however the conflicts 
between this new principle and those of aristocracy and entrepreneur- 
ship. 

This outline contains two analytical elements: market contro] and 
collective social status. These two aspects are analytically distinct 
although on the whole they refer to much the same empirical material 
(the actions and the pronouncements of norms and values by individ- 
uals, firms and associations, for example). 

The other element is collective social status and mobility. “The 
market’, said Max Weber,!! ‘knows nothing of honour’. But as he 
goes on to discuss, those who are successful in the rational, non- 
affective market normally wish to be well-regarded and looked up to 
by their fellow citizens and therefore attempt to convert economic 
success into high social status. 

For Larson, however, the connection is of a different order, 
because looking at collective social mobility it is apparent that many 
(if not all) of the means of market control are also the means to the 
other aspect of the professional ‘project’, namely status. 

When an occupation successfully defines and delimits its area of 
expertise, its market and its membership it establishes a collective 
social status, and the efforts of the occupational association tend 
directly and indirectly to emphasize the socially valued and rewarded 
characteristics. In doing so they probably achieve for the members 
upward social mobility and operate the mechanism that Parry and 
Parry,!? Parkin,}? and others see as the most important by which 
middle class groups define and maintain their position, namely 
‘closure’. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY STRATIFICATION 


Any discussion of collective social mobility must be set against a 
background of the social stratification of the period in question, 
otherwise the analysis is going to rely on some kind of ‘common 
sense’ history. The examination of the emergence of any profession 
is therefore immediately presented with the problem that in most 
cases the structure of society was in a state of change during the 
period of that emergence and that any such process was itself part of 
the change. The development of the accountancy profession is a case 
in point because between 1800 (when there seem to have been about 
a dozen men in London calling themselves accountants) and 1880 
(when a Royal Charter created the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales and 1200 were admitted) major changes in the 
structure of society had occurred. 

In 1800 many aspects of the old order prevailed and many historians 
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(e.g. Perkin!*) emphasize that two-thirds of the population still lived 
in the countryside and that many of the pre-steam factories ‘were 
self-conscious models of paternal benevolence and discipline, ideal 


examples of the old society in miniature’.’® 


The old society, then was a finely graded hierarchy of great subtlety 
and discrimination, in which men were acutely aware of their 
exact relation to those immediately above and below them, but 
only vaguely conscious except at the very top of their connections 
with those of their own level.?° 


This continuum was held together by patronage in a great variety 
of forms. 


Vertical friendship’, a durable two-way relationship between 
patrons and clients permeating the whole society, was a social 
nexus peculiar to the old society. Less formal and inescapable than 
feudal homage, more personal and comprehensive than the con- 
tractual employment relationships of capitalist ‘Cash Payment’.?” 


Within thirty or forty years the dramatic social changes of rapidly 
advancing industrialism had made themselves felt. The working class 
had taken on its characteristic form!® and contemporary sociological 
models of class can be usefully applied. 1? ?° However two important 
observations must be noted before assuming that the social stratifica- 
tion system in which Accountancy emerged was essentially modern. 
The first point is made by Neale who claims that as compared with 
contemporary British class structure the following five-class model 
should be adopted. 


FIGURE I Five-class model 


Relation to authority — Basis of Social Class 





authority deferential non-deferential deferential 
and close to | es 
authority | privatized proletarian 
i 
Ascribed Economic 

Status and Behaviour 

Barrier Barrier 
UPPER MIDDLE MIDDLING WORKING WORKING 
CLASS CLASS CLASS CLASS A CLASS B 

Based on Neale (1972) 


The five classes are made up as follows: 


(1) Upper class: aristocrat, landholding, authoritarian, exclusive. 
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(2) Middle class: industrial and commercial property-owners, senior 
military and professional men, aspiring to acceptance by the 
upper class, 

(3) Middling class: petit bourgeois, aspiring professional men, other 
literates and artisans; individuated or privatized like the middle 
class but collectively less deferential. 

(4) Working class A: industrial proletariat in factory areas, workers 
in domestic industries, collectivist and non-deferential. 

(5) Working class B: agricultural labourers, other low-paid non- 
factory urban labourers, domestic servants, urban poor, 
deferential and dependent. 


One should note in this model the distinction between a traditional 
deferential middle class and an aspiring privatized ‘middling class’. If 
one reads this scheme in conjunction with the findings of Foster?! it 
seems likely that these aspirants as they moved up either allied them- 
selves with the ‘county’ or saw themselves as part of the urban (and 
ultimately national) bourgeoisie and stayed closer to their radical 
origins. 

The second major point is that during the past decade research 
into nineteenth century stratification especially of elites has led 
historians to modify the usual history book view that Victorian 
society became dominated by the newly wealthy capitalist manufac- 
turer, with the Reform Act of 1832 as the turning point. The work 
of Arnstein?* and Rubinstein®? show that the really wealthy were 
not in manufacturing, but in commerce and that they tended to be 
associated with the landed aristocracy, who continued to dominate 
the political arena: in the 60 years following the Reform Act only 
two cabinets had less than 50 per cent aristocrats (1868, Gladstone, 
47 per cent and 1892, Gladstone, 41 per cent). 

The social world of the first half of the nineteenth century was 
therefore one in which the landed aristocracy still comprised the elite. 
However, the middle class can be seen to have more than one strand 
in it, distinguishing those who claim a ‘gentlemanly’ basis to their 
occupation plus those who manage to obscure the unfortunate origins 
of their wealth by allying themselves with ‘the county’ and becoming 
officers in the Yeomanry. Then there was Neale’s ‘middling’ class of 
aspirants whose radical class consciousness he sees as an important 
element in nineteenth century social change. They were antagonistic 
to the patronage that lingered on from the old society, and instead 
emphasized ability, thereby contributing to the breakdown of the 
finely graded status system. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that his middling class was 
provided with the opportunity for achieving its aspirations by the 
increasing division of labour occasioned by capitalist industrialization. 
In Marxist terminology (cf. Johnson”) ‘global capital’ required more 
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‘control agents’ as the industrialization developed and accountants in 
England and Scotland managed to establish themselves as legitimate 
occupants of that role in a manner which has had consequences for 
the development of accountancy throughout the capitalist world.*® 
It should also be noted, with reference to the distinctions within the 
wealthy bourgeoisie just mentioned, that it was particularly the 
interest of ‘finance capitalists’ that was served by the passing of the 
Companies Act of 1856 and 1862, legislation which was crucial in 
the development of the accountancy profession. 


THE ‘MIDDLING CLASS’ AND THE ‘UNRESOLVED DIALECTIC’ 


Neale’s five-class model of early to mid-nineteenth century social 
stratification gives prominence to the ‘middling’ class, which contains 
upwardly mobile working class ‘iterates’, downwardly mobile people 
from the established middle class and the gentry, as well as the off- 
spring of the previous generation of the middling class. This view of 
class seems reasonable, and it is in accord with both Marxian and 
Weberian theories of social class to divide the middle class into the 
established and propertied on the one hand, and the aspiring and 
propertyless on the other. The latter have to make the best use of 
their talents and training in order to succeed, and one would expect 
to find in this category not only the Philosophical Radicals (whose 
social position is Neale’s explicandum), but the members of such 
occupations as accountancy who were attempting collective social 
mobility. 

In the context of Neale’s model it is also possible to test the con- 
cept of the ‘unresolved dialectic’ which plays an important part ina 
recent attempt to put the emergence of professional occupations in 
their historical context.?” This thesis proposes that an ideal-typical 
classification of professions should be based on three ‘variables’, 
wealth, status, and power. These occupations have achieved their 
privileges in these three areas by social and political strategies which 
have combined mechanisms from both industrial and pre-industrial 
stages of society, mechanisms of both achievement and ascription: 
this combination of ‘historical conjuncture’ constitutes the ‘un- 
resolved dialectic’. 

Against the background of these two hypotheses we may observe 
the emergence of accountants on to the historical stage. 

Table I shows the numbers of persons listed as ‘accountant’ only, 
in various city directories and omits those who combined accountancy 
with other occupations such as writing-master, teacher, agent or 
broker. At this point it will be useful to focus attention on Scottish 
Accountants for a number of reasons: 
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(a) The formation of Scottish accountancy bodies occurred some 
decades before that in England, or indeed anywhere else. 

(b) The data are readily available to permit a sociological analysis 
of at least some aspects of the professionalisation process, which 
for England they are not. 

(c) Perhaps the most important reason for studying Scottish 
Accountants is that in the annals of professionalization they are 
probably unique in that legal recognition was obtained by three 
local groups of practitioners within two years of formally setting 
up their Societies (Edinburgh 21 months, Glasgow 16 months, 
Aberdeen 11 months). 


The second and third of these points make the Scottish case very 
different from the English one: some tentative explanation for this 
difference will be offered in the conclusions section of this paper. 


TABLE I Numbers of accountants in various British cities — 
1780 to 1870 


Decade London Liverpool Manchester Bristol Edinburgh Glasgow 





1780 7 6 
1790 5 5 1 

1800 25 4 

1810 47 14 

1820 99 24 20 

1830 37 32 28 

1840 107 69 52 14 
1850 264 66 54 49 
1860 310 91 84 74 

1870 467 189 159 





The occupation of ‘accomptant’ appears to have emerged much 
earlier in Scotland than in England. I say ‘appears’ because it must be 
borne in mind that in relying on secondary sources as this investiga- 
tion does, the researcher is looking at material which has an ideolog- 
ical function. In looking into the past the accountant-historian is not 
only more likely to find material on the notable and successful prac- 
titioners, but will tend to emphasize such figures because they suit 
his (perhaps unconscious) interest in showing the long-standing 
respectability of his profession. 

Having entered that caveat it is a matter of fact that accountancy 
in Scotland achieved recognition and ‘professional’ status earlier 
than its English counterpart and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that this should be attributed in a general way to certain aspects of 
the culture, social structure and stratification system of Scotland in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and to particular 
characteristics of the operation of the Scottish courts in relation to 
bankruptcy. 
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A number of authors have recently criticized the ‘myth’ of Scottish 
egalitarianism, which many historians have taken as established 
fact.2% 3° They do, however, conclude that various aspects of the 
pre-modern Scottish life did contribute to a genuine (if incomplete) 
gemeinschaft which formed the basis for the modern myth. In terms 
of social stratification this means that the continuity of status ranking 
which Perkin?! discerns in England was also true of Scotland and 
may well have remained firmly in existence in the earlier stages of 
industrialization. 

A significant aspect of this phenomenon for the present purpose is 
the closeness of the landed gentry and the legal profession which is 
documented by Smout*? and Stewart.*? Upper and middle status 
groups may have been even closer than they were in England, and it 
might be surmised that this was enhanced by three more character- 
istics of Scottish society 


(a) its relatively small size as compared with England; 

(b) the partial truncation of the status system because of the 
incorporation of the top echelon of the elite into an English 
system; 

(c) as industrialization proceeded, the development of the dual 
metropoles of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Support for the notion that the proto-accountants of the early 
industrial period came from a stratum of society closely linked to 
the gentry comes from the list of worthies paraded by Brown.” 
While the selection of such personages may well have an ideological 
function as suggested above, it is clear from the early City Directories 
that there were very few people calling themselves ‘accomptants’. In 
the first Edinburgh Directory of 1773 there were seven, and six in 
Glasgow of 1783. So if Brown tells us of six individuals of that era in 
Edinburgh the picture cannot be greatly distorted. 

Brown records eight Edinburgh accountants who died between 
1760 and 1782, and it is clear that they were associated with the top 
strata of business and social life in the city. Six of them are known to 
have been on friendly terms with members of the nobility and gentry, 
three of them held important public or commercial positions, three 
of them belonged to prestigious clubs, one was also a solicitor and 
one had his portrait painted by Raeburn. The nature of their business 
activities betokens knowledge of, and perhaps training in, the law. 

Of Glasgow accountants there seems to be less trace, largely 
because they were less involved in legal work, and more frequently 
described themselves as ‘merchant and accountant’. Indeed Brown 
reports that some of them became accountants because they were 
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merchants who had gone bankrupt and that this was the best way to 
employ their commercial skills when they had no financial resources. 
However, the details survive of the practice in 1824 of one Glasgow 
accountant: of ten activities specifically mentioned, seven had a 
definite legal component. 

It has already been noted that the legal profession enhanced its 
status by close connection with the gentry; it also appears that 
Scottish accountants were able to establish their social status partly 
by the same kind of association and party because they undertook 
specialist work that put them in the same position in relation to the 
Courts as lawyers. This point was actually made by the Edinburgh 
society in their petition for incorporation by Royal Charter, and 
refers to the fact that certain activities performed by accountants in 
Scotland are performed in England by lawyers called Masters in 
Chancery. The closeness of the association of accountancy with law 
is perhaps most graphically illustrated by a phrase from a much- 
quoted letter written by Sir Walter Scott in 1820 in which he says 
apropos accountancy ‘— in this, as in other branches of our legal 
practice.” 

But law was only one of three main strands in early accountancy 
in Scotland. In Edinburgh especially there was a strong connection 
with banking and insurance. Many accountants were directors, 
managers and agents for these institutions, and not a few also des- 
cribed themselves as actuaries because until well into the nineteenth 
century actuarial science was little developed and accountants had 
more expertise than most. The third strand was stock-broking. This 
was particularly important in Glasgow, where over 40 per cent of the 
profession were engaged in it to a greater or lesser extent (see Table II). 

Thus it is possible to depict Scottish accountancy as an outgrowth 
of three areas of activity that provided its members with status and 
opportunities for high income. 


TABLE UA Father's occupation of Scottish chartered accountants — 
1853 to 1879 








Edinburgh Glasgow Aberdeen 

% % % 

Gentry and military 12 1 5 
Professional 48 19 9 
Lower professional 2 0 5 
Merchants, manufacturers 2 6 5 
Tradesmen, small businessmen 1 3 5 
Farmers 3 8 5 
No information 32 68 66 
100 100 100 


(N) (180) (144) (22) 





y 
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TABLE OB Education of Scottish chartered accountants — 
1853 to 1879 (per cent) 


Public school 3 0 0 
Other named school 35 9 5 
University 18 6 9 


Table II supports this view especially for Edinburgh, for it shows 
that 12 per cent came from the ranks of the gentry and that 48 per 
cent had fathers in the professions. Admittedly the situation in 
Glasgow was rather different where only 20 per cent in total came 
from these two backgrounds. Aberdeen while broadly similar had the 
distinction of having a peer among its members! 


TABLE WI Activities of Scottish chartered accountants — 
1853 to 1879 (per cent) 


Edinburgh Glasgow Aberdeen 

Church elder ll 16 27 
JP. 7 12 5 
Volunteer officer 6 10 5 
Charity, education work 16 17 9 
Arts, learned society 14 12 9 
Politics (local and national) 5 9 0 
Stockbroker 2 42 18 
Company director 28 12 55 
Prestigious memberships 4 2 5 

(N) (180) (144) (22) 


Table III likewise shows the prestigious educational background of 
Edinburgh accountants with a third of them attending the Royal 
High School or Edinburgh Academy, and nearly a fifth attending 
(but not necessarily graduating from) University. This table also 
shows that sizeable proportions of the membership of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Institutes had other roles which enhanced their status — 
such as J.P., Officer in a Volunteer Regiment or an Elder of the Kirk, 
and that in a number of ways the Glasgow membership makes good 
by these means the deficiencies in family and educational background. 


COLLECTIVE SOCIAL MOBILITY 


How, then, do these data fit with Neale’s hypothesis of the aspirant 
‘middling’ class, whom he sees as providing an important dynamic to 
nineteenth century social mobility? In some respects it appears that 
Scottish accountants constituted a well-established and respected 
occupation, which had grown out of a number of prestigious activities, 
but against this must be set a number of important points. 
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(i) The data must be considered in the light of the caveat entered 
above. They come from works written by accountants with the very 
objective of emphasizing the standing and achievements of the 
occupation. 37 This is not to say that they are inaccurate, but just 
they are themselves part of the process by which an occupation 
establishes and maintains its collective status and if there ts bias, it 
will be in the occupation’s favour. 


(ii) Although the Scottish accountants of 1850 were on average res- 
pectable, well-educated and well-trained in comparison with most 
occupations of that time, they lagged behind the law, medicine and 
the clergy. This was particularly true of the education of Glasgow 
accountants of whom only 6 per cent had been to University. So it 
must be noted that in contrast to the luminaries of the profession, 
the majority had only a modest education and that most Glasgow 
accountants and a sizeable minority of those in Edinburgh probably 
came from lower-middle or even working-class homes. 


TABLE IV Characteristics of members of original Council (Edinburgh) 
and those involved in foundation of Glasgow society 





Edinburgh Glasgow 
Senior Junior 

Father’s occupation = gentry or professional 8 4 2 

— named school 4 4 8 
Edúcatiön university 2 2 2 
Directorships, etc. 7 14 5 
Stock Exchange member 0 9 15 
J.P. 1 7 2 
Volunteer officer 0 2 1 
Legal training 2 1 8 
Associations with Edinburgh — 0 3 


(N) (10) (14) (27) 


(iii) The incorporation of the societies seems to have been the out- 
come of a debate that had been going on for some time, but the 
secondary sources give no clue to the nature of the disagreements 
which appeared to have delayed matters in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
However, leaving this question to one side, an analysis of the content 
of the petitions for Charters from the Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen societies (see Table V) shows that the two chief points of 
emphasis were (a) involvement in legal matters and work for the 
courts, and (b) the ‘respectability’ of the profession — the Glasgow 
petition mentions that word three times. Accountancy skills receive 
scant attention and specific training in them is confined to the phrase 
‘tend to secure the qualifications which are essential for the proper 
performance of their duties’. 


~~ 
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TABLE V Factors mentioned in the petitions for charters of the Privy 





Council 
No, of times mentioned 
Total Edinburgh Glasgow Aberdeen 

Connections with courts and law 32 13 10 9 
Standing, respectability of profession 13 4 6 3 
Accounting skills 7 2 4 1 
Importance of work content 7 4 0 8 
Importance of liberal education 3 1 1 1 
Incorporation would achieve: 

Unity 8 1 1 1 

Qualifications 3 1 1 

Public benefit 2 1 1 


(iv) The study of professionalization as a process does not provide 
clear-cut hypotheses on factors leading to the incorporation of 
members of an occupation. It might be surmised, however, that it 
occurs when members feel that their position is threatened or made 
ambiguous by lower status or fringe practitioners or alternatively by 
lack of clear distinction from another occupation; further, that the 
initiative would be taken by the high status members, who would 
subsequently assume the leading roles in the newly formed profes- 
sional body. 

In Edinburgh it would appear that it was indeed the leading lights 
of the profession who took the initiative. From the terms of the 
petition it could be deduced that an important impetus came from 
the need to establish both equality with and distinctiveness from the 
legal profession. While a sizeable minority of Edinburgh accountants 
had some legal training, and some were in fact lawyers, they were 
only a minority and it seems probable that some distinctiveness was 
required to counterbalance this deficiency. The other important 
claims put forward are the long-standing and respectability of the 
profession and the intrinsic importance of the work content; once 
again these are attempts to rectify the deficiency in standardized 
training. 

The way in which the Glasgow Society was formed shows certain 
important differences from Edinburgh and it may be supposed that 
somewhat different forces were at work. It appears that smaller 
numbers — in fact committees — were involved in the formation 
process, but this was just part of an interesting sequence of events. 
The initiative in Glasgow came not from the senior members but 
from the younger ones. A group of 27 accountants who had started 
in practice after 1 January 1841 addressed a letter to fifteen account- 
ants who commenced practice before that date. The letter stated that 
the formation of a Society was in every way desirable, to advance 
their common professional interests, and referred in particular to 
impending changes in the Bankruptcy Law which would render some 
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form of organization more necessary. After the favourable response 
to this letter, matters were handled either by the senior accountants 
or by committees from the two groups. 

The ‘old hands’ responded promptly to the suggestions of the 
younger members, but it is noticeable that the Glasgow petition 
made less reference to law, none to the work content, and used the 
word ‘respectable’ or ‘respectability’ six times in a petition of 
only 350 words. So it was perhaps the younger members who felt 
under pressure, both in their own town and by comparison with 
Edinburgh accountants and that there was a tendency to compensate 
for their relative lack of legal training and lower level of formal 
education by an emphasis on ‘respectability’. 

The data seem to suggest therefore that those setting up as pro- 
fessional accountants in Glasgow between 1841 and 1853 (the 
junior group) were men of fewer social and business resources than 
their seniors and with two or three notable exceptions, achieved less 
success in these respects during their careers. Probably therefore 
this competent but less well endowed generation put pressure on 
their seniors to form an association which would enable the juniors 
to acquire some of the ascribed and inherited characteristics of their 
seniors, By this means they could achieve a ‘closure’? and create a 
distinction between themselves and those of even lower attainment 
and background. 


CONCLUSION 


This study presents a picture of an occupation forming itself into a 
profession and at the same time into a constituent part of the 
emerging middle class. In some respects the personnel can be 
regarded as belonging to Neale’s aspirant ‘middling class’ and the 
junior practitioners in Glasgow seem to fit into that category. But 
their success was clearly dependent upon the actions of the better 
placed senior accountants, and the Glasgow events must be seen 
in the light of the initiative taken by the Edinburgh accountants a 
few months earlier. In the Edinburgh case the senior members took 
the initiative, and these men of good education and middle-class 
background do not seem to correspond to the concept of aspirant 
middling class. This lack of fit with Neale’s formulation suggests 
that his model of class needs amplification in two respects: 

(a) It needs to take account of collective social mobility and the 
actions of collectivities, primarily occupations, to achieve closure. 
It is clear from the data on Scottish accountants that these processes 
were not merely the result of lower status aspirants’ actions but 
were to a large extent handled by the senior members who in terms 
of background, education and successful practice were neither 
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aspirant nor upwardly mobile. What the senior members did was to 
use their acquired and achieved characteristics to establish and give 
status to an occupational collectivity, which was advantageous to 
all members. 

(b) This leads to the second point, the need for ‘market control’, 
The advantages of social status and ‘market control’ are closely 
linked. Accountants wanted to control their ‘market’ by establishing 
their distinctive claims to specialist competence, especially in the 
eyes of the Courts. This recognition was obtained by the successful 
claim that all designated members were ‘respectable’, were trained 
in their specialism, and that their specialism included such esoteric 
and high status skills and knowledge as law, actuarial practice and 
accounting. This claim would be more likely to be accepted by the 
public in general and by the legal profession in particular, if it were 
made by men of acceptable middle class characteristics, who could 
vouch for the other members admitted to the professional body. 
Thus the technique of closure was employed by accountants to gain 
the acceptability required to achieve market control. In so doing 
they not only controlled entry (and thereby to a large extent the 
job market) but went a long way towards achieving a monopoly in 
accounting services. 

In addition to these modifications, whose theoretical origins are 
to be found in Larson,°? the ‘unresolved dialectic’ can be seen to 
be one of the most important elements in the establishment of the 
Scottish accountancy profession. In so far as ‘respectability’ seemed 
to have taken precedence over all other virtues, it may be said that 
the ascriptive side of the dialectic was a sine qua non. The twin 
advantages of collective social mobility and market control were, 
in the present case, initially achieved by using the characteristics of 
the old status order to establish a distinctive and high position in 
the new class system. Members of the aspirant middling class cer- 
tainly provided some of the impetus, but an alliance with those of 
the established middle class was necessary in order to give the occu- 
pation a firm and elevated position in the structure of the emergent 
industrial society. 

Finally, a hypothesis, if not an explanation, can now be offered 
for the differences between professional formation in Scotland and 
in England. There are two main points to consider: 

(a) In Scotland, between January 1853 and January 1855 two local 
Societies of Accountants (Edinburgh and Glasgow) were formed and 
obtained the grant of Royal Charters; Aberdeen followed a similar 
pattern twelve years later. The speed with which the Charters were 
obtained and the fact that they were granted to local bodies are both 
exceptional. In England local societies were formed (Liverpool and 
London in 1870, Manchester in 1873, Sheffield in 1877) but it was 
not until 1880 that a Royal Charter was granted — toa national body. 
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(b) The process of professional formation may be analysed in the 
Scottish case because the data are readily available in extremely 
detailed secondary sources. The material for England is sketchy and 
the standard history of accountancy in England by Stacey, glosses 
over the question of professional formation in the following way. 
After an account for the economic background to the demand for 
accountancy services in the 1850s, Stacey writes 


No wonder that some three associations of accountants were 
formed in Scotland, quickly in succession at the commencement 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. In England an 
accountancy body was not to see the light of day until 1870.4! 


What these points suggest is that on the one hand the Scottish ac- 
countants carried far more weight with the Privy Council than their 
English counterparts and on the other that there is little recorded 
about the personal details of the English founder members because 
they were much less worthy of note. One might therefore hypothesize 
that English accountants contained within their ranks far fewer of 
the established middle class than in Scotland and that they lacked 
the connection with the legal profession so important to their 
Scottish counterparts. The comparable functions in England had 
been performed by lawyers (Masters in Chancery) and in so far as 
accountants had encroached on lawyers’ work, as a result of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1831, they were regarded with disfavour if the 
words of Justice Quain (1875) are any guide. 


The whole affairs in bankruptcy have been handed over to an 
ignorant set of men called accountants, which is one of the greatest 
abuses introduced into law.*? 


The test of such an hypothesis must await detailed biographical study 
of nineteenth century English Accountants. 

Keith M. Macdonald 

Department of Sociology 

University of Surrey 
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Weber before Weberian sociology* 


ABSTRACT 


Max Weber’s reputation is based almost exclusively on the meth- 
odological writings and substantive sociology published after the 
essay on ‘Objectivity’ (1904) and The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (1904-5). But Weber had in fact published 
theoretically significant work on capitalist development, agrarian 
social relations, and antiquity in the decade of the 1890s. This 
paper investigates these ‘early writings’ as a basis for Weber’s 
later sociology. Placing Weber in an intellectual and political con- 
text, the paper sets forth an interpretation of the distinctive 
characteristics of his structural analysis of society and his under- 
standing of history. It also considers the innovations in Weber’s 
conceptual language, particularly his use of the concept ‘Arberts- 
verfassung’, and in his early relationship to Marx and Nietzsche. 
The discussion defends the view that there is a distinctively 
Weberian ‘structuralism’ and ‘developmental history’, setting 
Weber apart in important ways from Marx and Nietzsche. 


From its earliest reception Max Weber’s work has been closely associ- 
ated with the idea of a verstehende sociology that defines its subject 
matter as ‘social action’ and its methodology as the postulate of the 
‘subjective interpretation of action’, But in a recent study Bryan 
Turner has sought to undermine this received view, arguing for a 
fundamental incompatibility between Weber’s ‘substantive studies’ 
and his ‘methodological principles’, an incompatibility revealed by 
the way in which those studies ‘adhere far more closely to a Marxist 
structuralism than they do to verstehen principles’! The intention 
behind Turner’s invention of a ‘structuralist’ Weber is to show, first, 
that ‘meaningful social action’ for Weber is always subjected to 
‘structural’ or ‘objective’ constraints; second, that Weber’s sociology 
shares with Marxism a ‘deterministic perspective’ having an internal 
logic independent of individual consciousness; and third, that this 
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sociology is philosophically — ontologically and epistemologically — 
‘autonomous’. Such Weberian revisionism may be new, contentious, 
or both, It is important in any case as part of the struggle for the 
mastery of Weber, a struggle that is important since Weber is thought 
to occupy a central terrain in the social sciences. Whoever controls 
the interpretation of Weber can entertain hopes of also governing 
scientific activity. 

It must be said, however, that Turner’s argument puts us on 
precisely the wrong ground. We are compelled to choose between 
two allegedly divergent strains in Weber’s thought, strains that Weber 
himself somehow failed to conceptualize in terms adequate to our 
present understanding. The basis of the choice is uncertain: is it 
textual, theoretical, polemical or political? In addition, the choice is 
not attuned to the dynamics of Weber’s entire sociology, but to 
Turner’s partial instrumentation of its modes, splitting Weber’s voice 
into two dissonant lines, pitting Weber against Weber. To choose for 
Weber is also to choose against him; to accept a ‘structuralist’ Weber 
is to reject the sociology that typically bears his name. The paradox 
will merely mislead instead of yielding a more fruitful orientation. 
The question to ask is not, which is the true Weber, but rather, what 
assumptions must be present in order for this kind of choice to be 
possible at all? 

For Turner two assumptions are essential: first, what Weber really 
means can be separated from and substituted for what he only says. 
In Turner’s words, ‘Weber did not adhere to his own interpretative 
principles’. Second, genuine meaning can then be extracted by 
squeezing Weber’s thought into pre-formed categories of the inter- 
preter’s own making. Thus, Weber can be imagined to play ‘the 
Jeremiah of modern capitalism’? — in conjunction, one supposes, 
with Marx’s Isaiah. Unfortunately, both assumptions must be re- 
jected, Nevertheless, I do not wish to take away everything from 
Turner’s efforts, for there is a serious problem concealed in his 
approach. The problem can be restated in the following way. There 
are two analytically distinguishable tendencies in Weber’s substantive 
thought: one in which status groups, social classes, patterns of dom- 
ination, and material interests define the analytic core; and a second 
in which religious ethics, normative orders, patterns of legitimation, 
and ideal interests define a rather different set of core notions. This 
distinction is present within the substantive sociology itself, not 
between that sociology and any set of methodological principles. It 
has to do with the very content of Weber’s work, not with opposi- 
tions between substance and form, rhetoric and meaning, structural- 
ism and subjectivism, materialism and idealism. The problem is not 
to find a point of leverage from which Weber can be catapulted either 
closer to ‘Marxist structuralism’ or farther away from it, but rather to 
discover what the relationship is between these two tendencies in 
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Weber’s thought, why that relationship is important, and what conse- 
quences it can have for social theory. 

This is the first of my themes. In developing it I want to suggest 
that there is a distinctively Weberian ‘structuralism’ which can be 
established well before Weber’s methodological reflections, that 
Weber’s mode of analysis employs a special conceptual terminology, 
and that any alleged ‘determinism’ in Weber’s thought needs to be 
reformulated in terms of a ‘developmental history’ which assumes 
‘reciprocal causality’ and a plurality of institutionalized spheres of 
action. Far from establishing the ‘autonomy’ of sociology, Weber’s 
approach seems to be self-consciously embedded within a set of 
assumptions about the nature of history, society, and human under- 
standing. In order to recover these points I propose to place Weber 
in his intellectual milieu and to look closely at what he actually says 
and why he says it. 

I also want to suggest as a secondary theme that Weber’s approach 
was intended in large part to counter the achievements of two pre- 
decessors: Marx and Nietzsche. Weber himself raises the possibility of 
such a view, remarking in 1920 that a scholar’s integrity can be judged 


according to how he takes a stand in relation to Nietzsche and 
Marx. Whoever denies that he could not have accomplished the 
most important parts of his own work without the work done by 
both of them deceives himself and others. The world in which we 
live as intellectual beings is largely a world bearing the imprint of 
Marx and Nietzsche.* 


The ‘philosopher of history’ against whom these remarks were di- 
rected, Oswald Spengler, had failed the test by claiming to ‘refute’ 
Nietzsche’s philosophy and Marx’s historical predictions through a 
stylish and misguided ‘academic prophecy’ of his own. Weber could 
not restrain his scorn: confronted with such alternatives, he retorted, 
our allegiance should be commanded not by someone like Spengler, 
but by his opponents. As for Marx, 


Should he arise from his grave today and look around, despite 
several important deviations working against his prophecies, he 
would have every reason to say, truly this is flesh of my flesh and 
bone of my bones." 


The same could have been said for Nietzsche. 

The story may be apocryphal, but it is certainly allegorical: as a 
reflection on modernity, a claim that we moderns live in a post- 
Marxian and post-Nietzschean world, it can become a parable of 
Weber’s own intellectual genesis. The brief confrontation with the 
philosophy of history succeeds in illuminating an essential part of the 
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substructure of Weber’s thought, without which his contributions 
would not have been possible at all. Omissions are important in 
these self-reflections: Kant and Hegel remain in the shadows. There 
appears to be a special connection to Marx and Nietzsche, for it is 
only with them that we move to the center of Weber’s world. a 
world presupposed at the beginning of his intellectual journey. I 
want to ask what Weber could have owed to an encounter with both 
of these antagonistic spirits, to the master of dialectic and the dialec- 
tician of mastery. 

The two themes I am proposing to consider appear at the founda- 
tions, so to speak, ‘before’ Weberian sociology. They suggest the 
problem in the Weberian terminology, derived from Kant and 
Nietzsche’s critique of the Kantian philosophy, of a science ‘with 
presuppositions’ — historical and philosophical, practical and theoret- 
ical. J mean to invoke this language in a double sense: logically and 
textually my themes precede the work for which Weber has become 
famous. Weber’s sociology of legitimate domination and sociology 
of religion, for example, can be seen as responses to the crisis of 
western thought occasioned by Marx’s critique of capitalist produc- 
tion and Nietzsche’s critique of the philosophical foundations of 
knowledge. Political-ethical correlates can be found for both critiques: 
revolution and nihilism. Weber’s self-defined vocation, we might say, 
was to see whether any meaning at all could be wrested from the 
post-critical, disenchanted world, the ‘age of subjectivist culture’.” I 
propose to consider this project in relation to the work before The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904-5), for I think 
the essential design of it is to be seen there. The later texts are a 
reflection of the formative ideas, according to the view taken here. 
Thus, what I shall say is less about any aspects of Weber’s later sub- 
stantive sociology than about the groundwork of that sociology, the 
preparation for it. I intend in this way to push Weber’s analysis back 
to its practical and theoretical sources, to judge its breadth and depth, 
not by neatly separating the ‘history’ from the ‘systematics’ of 
theory, but by seeing how the one can instruct the other. 

Is it possible, then, that when brought before the bar of judgment 
Weber may appear to stand in a different relation to Weberian soci- 
ology than we have come to expect? 


I 


Max Weber’s intellectual and political environment was dominated 
by four critical issues: the end of liberalism, the growth of socialism, 
the spread of economic perspectives in the social sciences, and the 
propagation of cultural pessimism. It was above all these issues, both 
historical and theoretical, that shaped his thinking from beginning to 
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end. One might say that they provided the framework within which 
his scientific contribution evolved. 

The theme of liberalism’s demise has several dimensions to it, 
many of which are political and specific to the German situation 
after 1878: the alliance between industrial capital and semi-feudal 
agrarian interests, the impotence of the old middle class liberal 
parties, and the authoritarian ‘revolution from above’ in social 
policy. But the more fundamental shift occurred in thought as a 
movement not so much from history to sociology, as Antoni would 
have it,® as from the liberal historiography of a Ranke or Roscher 
to the political economy of figures like Rodbertus, Bucher and 
Knapp. This meant a rather startling shift in the most fundamental 
categories of analysis: from Rechtstaat to Machtstaat, from Man- 
chesterism to Volkswirtschaft, from a concern with civilizational 
progress to a critique of developmental sequences. Weber had started 
at the liberal end of this continuum, as a student of Roscher and careful 
applicant of historical method, but through the 1880s and 1890s his 
imagination was attracted to the newer modes of post-liberal, econ- 
omic thought. The tasks in politics and science were different now, 
‘not to be understood with the means of our science’, he once com- 
plained as a Berlin doctoral candidate, and they therefore called for 
different modes of analysis and different analytic vocabularies. ? 

The obverse and complementary theme was in many ways the 
growth of socialism as a political movement, a cultural doctrine and 
belief system, and a system of thought claiming scientific status. 
Weber’s acute awareness of these factors cannot be exaggerated. 
Stated in rather schematic terms, this can be demonstrated in two 
spheres: Weber’s political and scholarly involvements with Naumann’s 
Protestant reform movement (the Evangelisch-soztale Kongress) and 
with the Verein fur Sozialpolitik in the 1890s, and his stance with 
respect to the reception of Marx’s work during the same decade. In 
the case of the Protestant movement, it was clear from the start that 
Naumann conceived his agitation as an alternative to organized social- 
ism, as a haven for social reform on the Left, and as a force for over- 
coming divisions between middle and working classes.!° Activist 
members like Weber and his friend Paul Gohre (who later joined the 
SPD) — ‘radicals’ as they were called — typified the combative re- 
formist stance, at least prior to 1897.1! As for the Verein, its research 
projects and debates through the 1890s, including Weber’s own work 
va agrarian relations in East Elbia, were also typically motivated by 
a concem with socialism and general questions of ‘social policy’. In 
fact the Veretn’s activities were largely defined by ‘conservative’ 
academic socialists (Kathedersozialisten) favoring a kind of state- 
sponsored ‘socialism from above’, but the Association was still suf- 
ficiently eclectic to include Socialist Party members like Max Quarck 
and Bruno Schonlank, as well as a number of nonconformists like 
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Lujo Brentano and Weber. As would be expected, the Verein became 
the leading forum for wide-ranging political and social-scientific 
controversy. 

A simultaneous reception of Marx occurred in two phases: In 
1891 at the Erfurt Congress German socialism abandoned the mod- 
erating emphases of the Gotha Program (1875) in favor of Marx’s 
critique and revolutionary ideology. And in 1894, with publication 
of volume three of Capital, Marx’s thought began to penetrate aca- 
demic circles and scientific discourse. The historical connections here 
to Weber are complex, as Roth has shown,!? but they can be sum- 
marized in the following way: Weber had numerous opportunities to 
know about practical developments in Socialist Party politics, and 
there is every indication that he followed these developments closely. ?? 
In addition, according to Sombart, whose association with Weber 
dates from the 1890s, Marx was really ‘discovered’ as a theorist when 
Capital III became available.!* Weber participated in this discovery: 
for instance, when compiling the reading bibliography for his Heidel- 
berg seminar of 1898, he included not only the works of Bernstein, 
Engels, Kautsky, Lassalle, Proudhon and other socialists, but also the 
three volumes of Capital.'5 In other words, considerable evidence 
supports the conclusion that Weber’s knowledge of Marx and his 
quarrel with Marxist socialism’s claims as a science found its first 
expression in the studies written from 1894 to 1898, roughly from 
the ‘Developmental Tendencies’ essay to the second version of 
‘Agrarverhdltnisse im Altertum’. 

The third critical issue — the growing attraction of economic 
categories and explanations in the social sciences — follows from 
the first two. Here it was a matter of the convergence of a number 
of lines of thought, not only Marxism, around a single insight. 
According to Weber’s observations, 


We find the economic mode of thought advancing in all spheres: 
social policy [Sozialpolitik] in place of politics, economic power- 
relations in place of legal relations, cultural and economic history 
in place of political history... .'6 


But while the new orientation represented an advance in the sciences, 
it also suggested a danger: the ‘economic point of view’ was capable 
of ‘overestimating’ the significance of its achievements, Weber 
argued, by postulating an autonomous, self-evident sphere of econ- 
omic ‘ideals’ according to which policy could be judged and cor- 
rected. This could be seen as the familiar Platonic ambition to 
secure the foundations of knowledge, only now separated from 
philosophy and reinstated in the socio-cultural sciences. Like the 
earlier attempt in philosophy, as Nietzsche had shown, the newer 
variant would run headlong into ‘a chaos of value-standards’ that 
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could not be organized using its own tools, the tools of economic 
analysis. !7 

Finally, to mention Nietzsche is to remind ourselves of the under- 
current of ‘cultural pessimism’ that gained force through the 1890s, 
a force that was surely strong enough to capture Weber’s attention. 
Unfortunately, the probable connections between Weber and the 
reception of Nietzsche have remained quite obscure; there is still no 
adequate account of the important historical relationships.!8 Never- 
theless, one can briefly suggest that the effects of Nietzsche’s work 
would have been felt by Weber in two spheres: the Evangelisch-soztale 
Kongress and the university community. The ‘cult of Nietzsche’, as 
Tonnies called it, became a controversial topic for the Congress after 
1892, the year in which Weber became active in its forums and publi- 
cations. It was primarily Nietzsche as ‘moralist’, as ‘the Copernicus of 
the moral world’ in the words of one reviewer, that sparked this 
critical debate.!° In academia, on the other hand, the critical response 
took different forms: Alois Riehl, Weber’s Freiburg colleague, claimed 
Nietzsche’s ‘aristocratic radicalism’ for the canon of philosophical 
reflection, while in sociology Tonnies, an early devotee, now turned 
against the ‘aristocratic and androcratic’ social implications of the 
Nietzsche legacy.2° Given Weber’s well-known passion for public 
and cultural affairs, it is certainly no exaggeration to see the burgeon- 
ing Nietzsche-movement and the critical responses provoked by it as 
an important part of his intellectual horizon. 

Of course, indirect evidence of this kind cannot be construed to 
mean that Weber adopted Nietzschean philosophy, any more than 
he accepted Marxist theory. On the contrary, unlike Tonnies or 
Simmel, his writing did not traverse the Nietzschean terrain. But one 
can say, nevertheless, that Nietzsche’s arrival as a serious critic 
brought before Weber the problematic character of the meaning of 
culture and the moral ideals by which a particular culture is justified. 
If Weber’s early attacks on a ‘eudaemonian’ ethics and politics could 
appear ‘Nietzschean’, it was not so much because of a direct borrow- 
ing of substantive ideas, but rather because of a similarity in the form 
of his questioning. 


I 


How did Weber respond to these four issues? What path did his 
thought follow as he worked through the configuration of problems 
confronting the political and scientific communities? What were the 
original elements in his theoretical contribution? The answers must 
be sought, I thmk, in what might be called Weber’s first analysis of 
capitalist development and in his writings on antiquity. There was 
in fact a close relationship between the two, for both contained an 
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analysis of the conditions and origins of capitalism and an analysis of 
the ‘developmental history’ of social and economic forms in the 
west.” The discussion was initiated with the two ‘dissertations’ 
(1889, 1891) and it ended with the work on agrarian sociology in 
1897-8. 

The important starting points for Weber’s early work on capital- 
ism can be found in two places: the studies of G. F. Knapp, the 
doyen of agrarian economists and the authority on East Elbia prior 
to Weber’s studies; and the evolutionary schema of theorists like 
Rodbertus and Bucher, who had aimed for sweeping reconceptual- 
izations of history in terms of material production. 

Knapp was important because he had asked Marx’s old question 
about the essential characteristics of capitalism, but then instead of 
pursuing a formalistic analysis of economic ‘laws’ had sought an 
answer in historical relations. The answer to the question, according 
to this view, could best be grasped when one asked, when and where 
did capitalism begin? Knapp’s thesis (which has been popularized 
once again) placed those origins in sixteenth-century agriculture, 
especially the Gutswirtschaft of East Germany, where one could 
observe production for a market and accumulation of profits by an 
entrepreneurial class, both necessary conditions for capitalist develop- 
ment, whether agrarian or industrial.” 

On the other hand, Rodbertus and later Bucher had attempted to 
address the problem of evolutionary stages and sequences, a problem 
that had also taken shape in Marx’s writings, and one that was 
acknowledged and emphasized in Weber’s own time by Engels. We 
know from Weber’s early reading and correspondence with Brentano 
that he was familiar with Engels’s 1884 study, The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, and that he credited Rod- 
bertus’ reconstruction of ‘oikos economy’ as a type of productive 
system with stimulating his own work on antiquity.?? The same can 
be said for Weber’s interpretation of Bucher’s three-fold typology — 
household economy, city economy, and national economy [ Volkswirt- 
schaft] — and its evolutionary historical application, a terminology 
that Weber also borrowed and regarded as a fruitful starting point, 
even though it was eventually criticized, altered and discarded. 

What Weber retained from these beginnings is a complex matter. 
In his early work on the East Elbian territories, for instance, he 
largely accepted Knapp’s views about the sixteenth-century trans- 
formation and the basic characteristics of capitalist production, but 
he also sought to reconceptualize the problem of capitalism’s develop- 
ment in terms that would make sense out of the economic and politi- 
cal demise of the traditional patriarchal system of domination in the 
East. In order to accomplish this project Weber had to look more 
closely than did Knapp and others at the systematic relationships 
connecting the system of economic production, social stratification 
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and political power. Also, Weber came to reject any ordering of these 
relations in a mechanistic or dialectical ‘stage theory’, whether 
espoused by Rodbertus, Bucher, Marx, or Engels. The questions 
raised in these controversies were partly historical, partly theoretical. 
Thus, Weber rejected Rodbertus’ thesis of the ‘autarchy of the oikos’ 
on historical grounds, as Eduard Meyer acknowledged,”* but he also 
reworked the entire idea of a necessary progression through step-like 
stages, an evolutionary theory, while retaining the developmental 
perspective in historical studies through elaboration of type concepts. 
The shift from ‘real’ historical stages (i.e., thought to be real), as 
found in Bucher and Engels, to hypothetical and heuristic types was 
Weber’s solution in nuce to the theoretical dilemma presented by a 
naive superimposition of historical and conceptual forms. 

It is in light of these starting points that we should understand 
Weber’s self-proclaimed reputation as the younger generation’s 
‘enfant terrible’. The epithet is thought usually to derive from 
Weber’s sharp and unconventional practical-political views, but there 
is in fact a significant theoretical-scientific source for it as well. 
Knapp himself recognized the extent of Weber’s innovations at an 
early stage: commenting on Weber’s lengthy study for the Verein für 
Soztalpolittk, Knapp declared that ‘this work above all has led to the 
perception that our expertise has been surpassed, that we must start 
to learn all over again’. The factual details amassed by Weber in his 
systematic analysis of the Veretn’s questionnaires would not have 
surprised Knapp, for such facts were well-known to those who had 
studied the problem, but the interpretive perspective according to 
which Weber ordered his observations would have provoked surprise 
and controversy. Indeed, it continued to provoke controversy; as 
Weber said of the polemical Freiburg Inaugural Address three years 
later, ‘not agreement, but opposition’ encouraged the resolve to pub- 
lish his views.?” The ‘oppositional’ element was also remarkably evi- 
dent in most of his scientific work during these years and stimulated 
the controversial response to its publication. 

Knapp’s unusually generous praise can be attributed specifically 
to two novel aspects of Weber’s theoretical contributions: first, 
formation of a new analytical language which recombined elements 
from diverse sources in the historical school, classical and Marxist 
political economy, and political sociology; and second, the attempt 
to conceptualize a ‘developmental history’ (to use the terminology 
employed by Roth and Schluchter),” starting with nineteenth- 
century Germany, but in the end including all of antiquity. Finally, 
Weber’s ‘developmentalism’ (in contrast to Marx’s evolutionism) also 
led to a frank assessment of political ends and the limits of science, 
combined with what might be termed a ‘pessimistic’ appraisal of 
the course of history. Each of these innovations invites close con- 
sideration. 
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The analytic language Weber employs in his early studies contains 
some intriguing and problematic features. Turning to the 1892 text 
to which Knapp referred, one finds Weber opening the study with a 
statement about the problem of ‘social class formation’, class conflict, 
and competing ‘material interests’.2? The introductory chapter is a 
sophisticated class analysis of the agrarian social structure of the 
eastern territories, one that exposes the morphology of relations 
(Verhältnisse) and oppositions (Gegensätze) among the economically 
and politically relevant strata. The emphasis is upon relationships, 
conflicts and dynamic processes. The concepts Weber uses might 
therefore be designated ‘relational’, for they either connect one social 
unit with another or refer to patterned social interactions. This level 
of language is then continued and augmented through subsequent 
texts: we hear of labor-power and capital, production and exchange, 
material interests and ideal interests, division of labour and relations 
of domination. The terminology of superstructure (Ueberbau) and 
base (Unterbau, Basts) also makes an appearance, although always in 
a Critical context. 

Of course it is this kind of conceptual terminology that has led 
some writers to see the not-so-invisible hand of Marx in Weber’s 
earliest studies. Thus, Lowith has suggested that some evidence points 
toward Weber’s predilection for ‘a free application of the method of 
historical materialism’ taking ‘the contradiction between relations of 
production and forces of production as a guide for explanation’. Or 
Fleischmann even goes so far as to say (although Lowith refrains 
from doing so) that Weber grasped for Marx’s guidance early, ‘ “veri- 
fying” the correctness of the Marxist theory’, only to turn away from 
it later, presumably under Nietzsche’s aegis.” However, Weber was 
emphatically not Sombart, the ‘proteus of German social scientists’, 
who as a young socialist and scholar received Engels’ grudging praise 
as a ‘somewhat eclectic Marxist’.*? Unlike some of his contemporaries, 
Weber was not weaned on the Marxist dialectic. 

We see the distance between Weber and the Marxism of his day 
most clearly by raising two questions: (1) Is there a central concept, 
nodal point or idea — such as ‘equality’ in Tocqueville, ‘alienation’ in 
Marx, ‘anomie’ in Durkheim, the ‘unconscious’ in Freud — around 
which Weber’s thought develops? Is there anything in Weber’s early 
writing that would qualify as a conceptual breakthrough? (2) What is 
Weber’s understanding of social and historical explanation? Can it be 
said that he accepts the basic form of ‘Marxist structuralism’ (to use 
Turner’s phrase) and works within the limits of its assumptions? 

The first question appears more difficult to answer for Weber than 
for other major nineteenth-century social theorists. Concepts like 
rationalization, bureaucratization and domination come to mind. 
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However, none of these are satisfactory as starting points, even though 
all become prominent after 1905. Instead, another concept seems an 
attractive candidate: Arbettsverfassung, the key theoretical term in 
Weber’s major writings from 1892 to 1894. This term, which resists 
precise translation, was common among political economists, Weber 
included, as a shorthand way of characterizing the historically-given 
‘constitution’, ‘condition’ or ‘organization’ of labour, or labour- 
relations.’ It was not a purely formal category like those used in 
classical economics and for this reason found favor in the ‘historical 
school’. In its most general usage the concept was unusual because of 
a double origin and meaning. Combining both social and juridical 
connotations, political-economic and Aristotelian languages, it could 
refer to ‘environmental’ conditions (including legal norms) acting on 
the individual conceived as a ‘unit of labour’ and to the ‘material’ 
and ‘mental’ state of labour in the abstract. Thus, one could speak of 
‘labour’ as both concrete activity and abstract potential, and of the 
‘constitution of labour’ as a summation of a.given configuration of 
material conditions, social structure, legal principles, and even 
psychological or ethical motivations. 

Weber did employ the concept in this general sense, but he also 
modified the standard connotation in two important ways. First, he 
sought to give ‘Arbettsverfassung’ a particular meaning that would 
render it useful for causal explanations. This required postulating a 
distinction among different kinds of explanatory factors: for example, 
in the East Elbia studies labor’s situation was said to be ‘determined’ 
variously by economic forces, such as the ‘mode of enterprise’ 
(Betriebsweise); by political considerations, such as the workers’ 
‘desire for freedom’, an ‘ideal interest’ that was quite ‘irrational’ 
from a ‘materialist’ standpoint, as Weber remarked; and by the exist- 
ing system of social stratification. Weber’s most novel suggestion was 
then to identify the Arbettsverfassung specifically with ‘relations’ of 
social stratification within the larger socio-economic system, as 
appears repeatedly in passages in which he weighs the significance of 
multiple causal factors: 


Thus, for the factors discussed so far — size of the enterprise 
[Betriebsgrosse] are intensity of cultivation [Wirtschaftsintensitat] 
— we found that in their significance for the workers’ situation 
they were less influential than the inherited Arbeitsverfassung 
(which at the same time includes the social stratification of all the 
inhabitants of the large estates, or rather is identical to it) and less 
influential than the traditional living standard of the workers, which 
is based upon this Arbeitsverfassung.** 


For, as we see again and again, it is the kind of Arbettsverfassung, 
therefore the kind of social stratification and grouping of the rural 
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workers, that is decisive for the workers’ material situation, and 
if it further appears that with current power-relations [Mach- 
tverhdltnisse] in rural areas the monetary reorganization of the 
Arbeitsverfassung seriously endangers the workers’ material 
situation, then a change in the mode of enterprise [Betriebsweise] 
(which has the tendency to bring about this monetary reorganiz- 
ation) carries the same dangers within itself. Indeed this is the case 
with the intensive mode of enterprise.” 


These are difficult passages, part of an argument in which Weber 
attempts convincingly to demonstrate the relative explanatory 
autonomy of the Arbeitsverfassung, now sociologically defined, 
in relation to economic factors (e.g., Betriebsgrosse, Betriebswetse) 
and political factors (e.g., Machtverhdlinisse) in determining the 
contemporary ‘material situation’ of agrarian labour. Briefly his argu- 
ment seeks to show that none of the economic variables can in them- 
selves account for workers’ material situation; the Arbettsverfassung 
(i.e., system of social stratification) and its ‘developmental tendencies’ 
must always be included as an ‘independent variable’, a viewpoint 
lost on even some of Weber’s most knowledgeable colleagues.* 

The second innovative modification appears at this point as well, 
for clearly Weber proposed that the Arbettsverfassung be viewed as a 
‘type’, that is, a logically coherent statement of the characteristic prop- 
erties of a particular social stratification system. Underlying Weber’s 
argumentation is a fundamental opposition between ‘patriarchal’ and 
‘capitalist’ types of Arbettsverfassung, the former characterized by 
numerous strata of dependent labour, the latter by ‘proletarianization’ 
of agrarian labour and polarization of class conflict. Methodologically, 
such ‘real’ consequences of capitalist ‘rationalization’ can be clarified, 
Weber argues, only on the basis of a specification and comparison of 
heuristic types. In fact, the later methodological commentary on 
types is a reflection on Weber’s early practice, not the reverse. Sub- 
stantively, the historic shift from patriarchal to capitalist types, an 
inevitable process of change is responsible for restructuring the 
stratification system, generating for instance a new stratum of 
migrant laborer who is ‘torn out of the collective unity of his family 
and familiar surroundings and is only labour-power for the owner as 
well as in his own eyes’. The status of the formally free laborer, 
emancipated from dependencies, contains a deep paradox: for him 
‘homelessness and freedom are one and the same’.*® 

Weber’s critique of agrarian labour’s ‘exploitation’, a term appear- 
ing only dccasionally,*? or (as he preferred to say) ‘material situa- 
tion’, can remind us of Marx’s early discussions of ‘alienated labor’ or 
Tocqueville’s disturbing passages on the degradation of workers under 
conditions of an increasingly rationalized division of labor.*° But for 
Weber it is a case of the old struggle for ‘emancipation of labour 
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from property’, first acted out in antiquity and repeating itself in 
new circumstances.*! From Weber’s perspective there are no philo- 
sophical forms for describing the constitution and reconstitution of 
labour in the course of these struggles, but rather sociological and 
logical ‘types’ that characterize entire systems of stratification (and 
production). Unlike Marx’s view, there is no ontology or teleology of 
labour in this analysis, only a sociology, a ‘developmental history’. 
Weber does not defend a standpoint from which to condemn the 
separation between social forms and authentic human nature. In his 
critical view, one that emerges in Nietzsche’s writings as well, the 
latter can never be more than a philosophical fiction. 

Here, then, is a Weberian structuralism. It is a kind of ‘structural- 
ism’ because Weber conceives of action as partially a result of material 
(economic) forces external to the individual, and it is Weberian 
because it refuses to concede a monopoly either to economic rational- 
ity or to what one might call foundational ontology. Be this as it 
may, one still wonders whether it is possible to be more specific 
about Weber’s causal model. Does Weber work within the boundaries 
of a world conceived as forces of production, relations of production, 
and superstructure; or does he propose modifications in the ‘material- 
ist’ terminology? 

The language Weber employs suggests a fundamental modification. 
For one thing, he avoids the requisite terminology of forces and 
relations of production (Produktwkrafte, Produktionsverhaltnisse); 
his early analysis of capitalism is centered much more on labor, 
interest, and social structure or stratification (soztale Struktur, 
soziale Schichtung). Moreover, when he speaks directly to the issue, 
he advocates what can be designated ‘reciprocal causality’. One 
representative passage, again summarizing results from the East Elbia 
research, bears quoting in full: 


The causal relationship is at least partially reversed here. With our 
modernscientific method we have become used to viewing technical- 
economic conditions [Bedingungen] and interests [Interessen] 
basically as primary, from which a people’s social structure and 
political formation [Gestaltung] are derived ... but here we see 
quite clearly that it is a matter of reciprocal effects in which the 
purely economic factor does not by any means play the leading 
role. Population distribution, division of trades, division of land, 
the legal forms of the organization of labor [Arbeitsverfassung] 
within individual districts have a much more decisive significance 
for the material and social-ethical condition of the agricultural 
worker, for his total standard of living, than do possible differences 
between favourable or unfavourable economic conditions for 
agricultural enterprise in certain areas, or than the relationship of 
profits from one form of production to profits from another form. 
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It is those relations of social stratification [soziale Schichtungs- 
verhaltnisse] which almost entirely determine the workers’ standard 
of living, and as a result of this standard of living — not the reverse — 
almost entirely determine their wages, their total economic con- 
dition.*? 
Once again the relations of social stratification, the Arbeitsverfassung 
in its particular sense, receive primary emphasis and reveal Weber’s 
reliance upon sociological categories. In addition, by speaking of 
reversal’ and ‘reciprocity’ Weber signals the revision of a dominant 
causal model; yet his alternative is far from self-evident. 

The surface clarity of Weber’s undogmatic understanding of ‘cause’ 
and ‘effect’ in the above passage masks a complex line of reasoning, 
beginning with an apparently commonplace distinction between 
‘technical-economic conditions and interests’ on the one side, and 
‘social structure and political organization’ on the other, the former 
viewed as ‘primary’ by Marxist science, the latter as epiphenomenal. 
Such a separation of causal factors implies that for Weber, as for 
G. A. Cohen and William Shaw recently, Marx was a determinist in 
the strong sense: that is, ‘productive forces’ (technological, economic) 
were taken to be ‘the determining factor in historical development’.” 
But for his own purposes Weber deliberately separates ‘social stratifi- 
cation’ as relations (Schichtungsverhaltnisse) from the productive 
‘base’ of society and ascribes independent causal significance to such 
social relations. Thus, in this revised model there are three kinds of 
relations — economic, social and political — and Weber is free to use 
each as independent causal agents. It must be stressed that ‘relations 
of production’ in Marx are redefined as ‘relations of social stratifi- 
cation’ by Weber; in other words, economic content as ‘production’ 
is excluded from the conceptualization of the social sphere. 

In addition, we must see that Weber abandons the idea of a level- 
structure causal model, ordered from the foundation upward, in 
favor of what should be understood as a network model of causality. 
Put another way, the hierarchical metaphor dominating Marx’s writing 
is replaced by a cyclical one. The network or cycle imagery contains 
the symbolization that permits Weber later on to speak of ‘causal 
chains’ or to deride the ‘theorists of the super-structure’ for their 
belief in an ‘ultimate’ or ‘essential’ cause in which a secular theory of 
history can be grounded.“ 

Thus, it will not prove adequate (and not only because of Hegelian 
innuendoes) to suppose that Weber wanted either to join with Marx 
in standing right side up, or to change the intellectual environment 
by having Marx’s followers learn the mysteries of Althusserian con- 
sciousness-raising. Weber attempted rather to alter the terms of dis- 
course, not simply by reconstructing ‘Marx’s shattered system’ (as he 
called it) from its original pieces, but by substituting new conceptual 
blocks of his own.* 
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Returning to G. F. Knapp’s assessment, let us consider the second 
dimension of Weber’s theoretical contribution: the conception of 
‘developmental history’. Building on the preceding discussion, it is 
important to acknowledge that Weber proposed the use of types not 
only as a way of settling the Methodenstreit between ‘historical’ and 
‘theoretical’ economics, but also as a strategy for fighting clear of the 
Hegelian legacy (inherited by Marx) of an objectivist philosophy of 
history with its assumption of necessary, law-like progression through 
universal stages. Weber seemed to have this in mind when he once 
remarked, ‘There are only two ways: Hegel’s or our own approach. ”% 
As is well-known, he also thought clarity could be brought to the 
interpretation of Marx’s historical generalizations if his concepts and 
‘developmental laws’ were treated as contingent ‘tendencies’ and 
‘ideal types’ rather than as ‘necessary’ and ‘real’ entities. Consequently, 
when employing the language of development, Weber spoke of 
‘developmental tendencies’ and of ‘developmental stages’ or ‘phases’ 
(Entuicklungsstufe, Entuicklungsstadium) merely as hypothetical, 
heuristic constructions useful for understanding processes of histori- 
cal change. 

There is ample evidence for Weber’s strategy in texts leading to the 
‘Agrarverhalinisse’ essay of 1898, not only in his application of the 
‘Arbeitsverfassung’, but also in a general typology of agrarian econ- 
omies throughout history; in a scheme for clarifying types of agrarian 
relations west of the Elbe, ranging from small-holdings in the south- 
west to large peasant enterprises in the north-west; and in a set of 
analytic types like o1kos andpolts, city economy and market economy 
in the writings on antiquity.*” What is most interesting about these 
various, overlapping schemes is not their systematic logical coherence 
— they remain suggestive only — but the connection they reveal in 
Weber’s mind between antiquity and modernity. It turns out that a 
single question orders the diversity in Weber’s earliest version of 
developmental history: how have societies organized labour-intensive 
agricultural production, especially in the face of inevitable seasonal 
fluctuations in labour requirements? Weber’s types, composing a 
kind of ‘genealogy of labour’, can be seen as containing possible and 
actual answers to this central question. But there was a further im- 
portant question: antiquity entered Weber’s field of vision because, 
like East Elbia in the nineteenth century, it also raised questions 
about the transformation of agrarian economies under conditions of 
mixed socio-economic and political forms, sharing features of depen- 
dent-feudal relations and capitalist appropriation. Yet outcomes were 
radically different in the two historical cases. To ask why this was so 
was to push the analysis beyond a histoire événémenttelle to the 
higher plane of theoretical conceptualization. 
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Now Weber was careful to deny any direct lessons from the study 
of history, either for comforting theories of progress or for strategies 
of political action. In his words, a study of antiquity could be ex- 
pected to have only ‘historical interest’, for 


a modern proletarian and a Roman slave would be as unable to 
understand one another as a European and a Chinese. Our prob- 
lems are of a completely different character.*® 


It can hardly be accidental that in this same introductory passage 
from ‘The Social Causes of the Decline of Ancient Civilization’ Weber 
reproduces Marx’s epigram from the first German Preface to Capital 
I — ‘This story is about you’ (de te narratur fabula) — in an identical 
context, but with a precisely opposed meaning.*? For Weber history 
issues a harder lesson: it is never simply a story about ourselves, but 
rather a record of differences, contingencies, unanticipated conse- 
quences and paradoxical meanings. The rhetoric of difference can 
function to create a necessary distance between past and present, an- 
tiquity and modernity, text and audience, Marx and Weber himself — 
distance that is necessary as a precondition for judgments of meaning. 

Yet the exercise of judgment raises the possibility of exploring 
certain suggestive historical analogies. As Weber notes, to study 
ancient civilization is to observea process of ‘internal self-dissolution’ 
(innere Selbstauflosung), and to study the patriarchal system in 
nineteenth-century Germany is to observe a repetition of that process. 
Weber says as much at the very end of the East Elbia report, ‘... now 
we stand once again before the old problem’, namely, the ‘emancipa- 
tion of the lowest stratum of the old society’ and the consequences 
of that emancipation. In Greek and Roman antiquity the struggle for 
emancipation took the form of a clash between slave and market 
economies, unfree and free labor. Ancient civilization experienced a 
nascent ‘agrarian capitalism’, an ‘exchange economy’, even what 
Weber calls a ‘grossbiirgerliche Politik’ combining commercial and 
landed interests, but the ancient polts remained a center of consump- 
tion, not production, and it was eventually subordinated to the ‘base 
of an economy without exchange’. In the case of Rome, Weber con- 
tends, the polis even finally transformed itself into ‘an enormous 
oikos’. This transtormation marked a victory of economic over 
political forces, a victory that would spell the end of the civilization 
of antiquity and the gradual emergence of conditions that Weber 
foresaw as ‘a new basis for agrarian society’.*° 

What I am suggesting, therefore, is that in this part of his work, 
particularly the first versions of the Agrarian Sociology, Weber’s 
theme is defined by the double interplay between polis and otkos 
in antiquity, polity and economy in the modern age. In both Greek 
and Roman antiquity the theme is emphasized by an argument that 
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is designed to document the way in which the otkos came to obscure 
and replace the polis in the west, and with ambivalent consequences 
for ancient civilization: on the one hand a decline into feudalism, on 
the other the restoration of the family as a viable social and produc- 
tive unit.5! At the end of this historical process stands the patriarchal 
‘organization of labour’ with its forms of socio-economic dependency 
and political domination, confronted once again by the corrosive, 
yet revolutionizing forces of capitalist production and exchange, 
the ‘most fateful force in our modern life’.5? In the modern age of 
western civilization the question then became, could it be possible 
to say along which developmental path the clash of dynamic forces 
would move modern society? 

As a philosophical aside, one might add that this last way of 
posing the ‘developmental’ problem for Weber finds a parallel in 
Nietzsche’s short essay, ‘The Use and Abuse of History’, at the end 
of which a rationale emerges for Nietzsche’s own speculations on 
antiquity. Like Weber, he understands the Greeks’ cultural achieve- 
ments as presupposing a reinterpretation of ‘history’. The Greeks 
too, Nietzsche writes, were in ‘danger of being overwhelmed by what 
was past and foreign, and perishing on the rock of “history” ’. But 
they ‘gradually learned to organize the chaos by . . . thinking back 
to themselves, to their own true necessities . . . and did not remain 
long the epigoni of the whole East, burdened with their inheritance’.*? 
In Nietzsche’s symbolic language what they overcame was the stance 
of those ‘historical men’ who champion an ethics of happiness and 
who ‘believe that the meaning of existence will become ever clearer 
in the course of its evolution’.°* Recalling Weber’s critique of ‘eudae- 
monian’ ethics and ‘ethical culture’, we see here the beginnings of his 
scathing repudiation of those ‘last men who invented happiness’, con- 
fronted in the pages of ‘Science as a Vocation’.®> For one problem in 
Weber’s thought, as in Nietzsche’s, was the ‘chaos’ of value and exis- 
tential conflict, the probability that nothing would be clarified in the 
course of historical ‘evolution’, indeed the questioning of the Enlight- 
enment faith that could presuppose a ‘progressive’ world of rosy hues 
and laughing voices. Surely this questioning defines a limit to Weber’s 
neo-Kantian attachments, the point at which Nietzsche’s presence 
can be felt. 


v 


The parallel with Nietzsche is itself limited, however, by Weber’s 
explicit political argumentation. For in the first place Weber did not 
doubt the long-term strength of either capitalist developmental 
tendencies or pressures for increasing ‘democratization’. As the 
most political of scholars, he was therefore deeply worried about 
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developmental effects on class structure and leadership in the new 
industrial state. In some respects his orientation was shared by a 
select number of like-minded social scientists. For instance, Schulze- 
Gavernitz, the Freiburg colleague with whom Weber had collaborated 
in seminars on political economy, had asked how the position of 
labor could be strengthened in politics. Previous radical thought 
provided little guidance for an answer: ‘Marx’s great mistake’, 
Schulze-Gavernitz had written, was to assume the emergence of 
‘class domination by the bourgeoisie’ in Germany equivalent to that 
in England; but the German state instead produced ‘a Junker-feudal 
superstructure much more than a bourgeois-liberal one’. Given 
such a retrograde class structure, in comparison with England’s, the 
most adequate Soztalpolittk revolved around promotion of industrial- 
ization, an alliance between working and middle classes, and certain 
legal reforms (e.g., freedom of association) and legislative enactments 
(e.g., use of state lands for resettlement in the east). We find Weber’s 
position here too, but it is accompanied by a more radical scepticism 
about the probable future of labour-relations and class leadership in 
the new state.°” 

Second, in Weber’s thought this scepticism assumes a theoretical 
form and argument. It can be summarized in the following way as a 
series of statements about the contradiction between ‘economic’ and 
‘political’ domination: (1) In contemporary Germany political power, 
consolidated through the Junkers and their control of the state bu- 
reaucracy, is used to maintain the economic supremacy of the same 
aristocratic class. Or as Weber wrote, ‘Instead of being able to base 
itself on a secure material foundation, political power must now be 
placed conversely in the service of economic interests’.5® Thus, there 
is a kind of ‘political determinism’. (2) But in the face of contempor- 
ary developmental tendencies, the real decline in the economic 
strength of the eastern estates will undermine and eventually destroy 
their assumed political jurisdictions, national power and leadership 
position in the state; thus, a case can be made for an ‘economic 
determinism’. (3) Nevertheless, it is in the ‘ideal interest’ of all strata 
in society for national political power and leadership to be restruc- 
tured in accordance with long-term transformations in economic 
strength or the ‘material situation’ of different classes; thus, there is a 
‘co-determinism’ of political and economic factors. (4) And how is 
such restructuring to be accomplished? Short of revolution, it must 
come about through political initiative and education, as Weber argued 
in the Freiburg Address. Of course, this is an explicitly value-laden 
political argument and can be seen as a plea forthe ‘relative autonomy 
of politics’. 

This is a remarkable pattern of reasoning, and it is scattered in its 
different parts throughout Weber’s early writings. Nowhere is the 
force of the argument more obvious than in the 1897 debate with 
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Karl Oldenberg, a representative of the opposite view, the incurable 
romantic proponent of the distinctive moral achievements, solidarity 
and productivity of agrarian society. Oldenberg foresaw a choice 
between ‘cosmopolitan’ and adventurous export policy or a policy of 
autarchic agrarian development and national independence, between 
“ndustrialization and extreme individualism’ or ‘agrarian civilization, 
the age-old master’. Embracing the latter alternative, he expounded 
an early version of ‘dependency theory’, but in defense of agrarian 
conservatism or the ‘feudal-Junker superstructure’.®’ In Weber’s 
eyes this analysis was noteworthy as a ‘Philippic’ against industrial- 
ization and capitalism, a mythical picture presupposing the actuality 
of an ‘idyllic politics’ of precapitalist, patriarchal solidarity.®° 

Weber’s ‘Jeremiad’ contained all of the necessary and contrary 
elements: capitalist development, like political struggle, was ‘in- 
escapable for us’ and a matter of ‘our fate’; ‘only the path within 
which it moves can be economically influenced’, In the German case 
attempts at resistance resulted in oddly distorted manifestations: 
‘bureaucratic religiosity’ in the middle class, ‘feudalization of bour- 
geois capital’, a philistine politics and political environment.® In one 
of his most revealing perorations, Weber added, 


There are optimists and pessimists in the consideration of the 
future of German development. Now I don’t belong to the opti- 
mists. I also recognize the enormous risk which the inevitable out- 
ward economic expansion of Germany places upon us. But I 
consider this risk inevitable, and therefore I say, ‘So must you be, 
you will not escape from yourself.’®? 


This is passionate and perhaps exaggerated rhetoric, to be sure, but 
its meaning is hardly self-evident. Given Weber’s well-known, vigorous 
commitment to a national Machtpolittk of new tasks and grand 
horizons, a politics in the mode of Gaullist grandeur, so to speak, one 
may well wonder at the collision of identifications with ‘fate’, ‘inevit- 
ability’, ‘pessimism’, and ‘development’ against the eptgont. What, 
precisely, did Weber have in mind? 

Few passages in Weber’s early writings are more significant or 
complicated, for they are passages reverberating with the echo of 
ideas from Nietzsche back to Burckhardt and Goethe. Weber was 
prepared to go part way with Nietzsche, to side with ‘pessimism’ 
against the naive evolutionists, those ‘historical men’ who ‘invented 
happiness’. But what kind of pessimism was it? In this symbolic and 
surprisingly differentiated language to affirm the ‘tisk’ accompanying 
‘historical inevitability’ was intended by Weber as a way of repudi- 
ating the ‘romantic pessimism’ of Oldenberg, just as Nietzsche had 
cast off Schopenhauer in favor of a ‘pessimism of strength’.®? For 
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Weber, however, the turn away from the literati’s grey, retrospective 
romanticism led not to Nietzsche’s Dionysian force majeure, but 
rather, as was so often the case for Weber, to the classical brilliance 
of Goethe’s Olympian force d'âme. In fact the key to an understand- 
ing of Weber’s stance is found in his last sentence — ‘So must you be, 
you will not escape from yourself’ — a line borrowed appropriately 
from the stanza on the ‘Aayiwv’ in Goethe’s ‘Urworte. Orphische’, a 
quotation from a famous cycle immediately recognizable to Weber’s 
audience, and a line that introduces one of the great and problematic 
leitmotifs in Weber’s thought. 

For Goethe as for Weber the ‘daemon’ was present as ‘fate’, as the 
characteristic and pre-formed essence of individual identity, the un- 
changing and self-directive law’ of destiny. As in Greek tragedy, the 
individual was seen to be propelled forward according to its own 
internal developmental ‘forms’, ‘stamped’ on it for eternity, thus 
paradoxically present as both limitation and infinitude, actuality 
and possibility. By invoking Goethe’s prophetic imagination and 
disclosing it within the unanticipated context of ‘developmental 
history’, Weber chose to emphasize the conjunctive formation of 
these paradoxes in their historical bearing: risk was accompanied by 
certainty, the agonistic by the necessary. In the terms of this dis- 
cussion ‘fate’ became symbolic for the sense in which history could be 
said to be constrained by ‘structure’, yet open to ‘living’ (as opposed 
to mechanical, stage-like) development. Put somewhat differently, if 
there could ever be any meaning to declaring with Marx that humans 
‘make their own history’, for Weber it would be because ‘the possible 
is often reached only by striving to attain the impossible that lies 
beyond it’.6 However, on this view ‘fate’ and not simply ‘will’ 
governed the painfully ‘indifferent’ results of history. 

By invoking Goethe’s ‘daemon’ did Weber cast his lot with the 
forces of irrationalism and hopelessness in history? Was his a counsel 
of despair? The short answer is, ‘I think not.’ But the long answer 
admits that with this question we are led beyond the limits of the 
present study — and back to its beginnings. For Weber the ‘fateful’ 
source of pessimism lay not in cultural decadence, as Spengler 
believed, nor even in the ‘paradox of unanticipated consequences’, 
as Turner suggests, but rather in the deeper perspective of ‘historical 
inevitability’, in the assumption of a displacement of human action 
and meaning between infinite possibility and finite (im)possibility.°” 
Weber may have adapted the thought from Goethe, but among con- 
temporayies he shared it most closely not with Nietzsche but with 
Burckhardt, for like Burckhardt, Weber’s pessimism was classical and 
‘Hellenic’, if not cast in the ‘heroic’ or ‘realistic’? mold of Thucydidean 
politics. ‘It seems to me’, Weber once wrote in comments on 
Burckhardt’s Griechische Kulturgeschichte, 
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that the struggle of all against all in the sphere of foreign policy 
was the unalterable primary factor for the Hellenic states. (Burck- 
hardt understands it as the outwardly-directed agon.) And I think 
the atmosphere that produced this condition of permanent threat 
to all of existence (‘in the midst of life we are overtaken by death’) 
sounds its strongest note in the specific Hellenic pessimism that 
Burckhardt depicts so well.® 


What Weber attributed to Burckhardt could have applied with equal 
ease to his own position on the ‘mutability of fortune’, only with 
the qualification, as Bendix has acknowledged, that ‘he did not 
achieve the personal serenity that Burckhardt did’.”? But this was 
partly because for Weber’s agonistic drive the aim would be ‘to 
protect and sustain that which appears’ valuable in people — self- 
responsibility, the deep impulse toward achievement, toward the 
intellectual and moral excellence of mankind’.?! Weber could say 
this — and continued to do so — against the lessons of history, despite 
the ‘fate of our times’; it was, after all, the starting point for his 
public vocation, for his declaration that ‘we individualists and parti- 
sans of democratic institutions are swimming against the stream of 
material constellations’.7* This was a statement of purpose that 
could never have been uttered by Marx or Nietzsche. 

The ‘permanent threat to all of existence’, a phrase with a pecu- 
liarly sobering effect in the nuclear age, returned in Weber’s con- 
cluding reflections on modernity, now cast against the growing 
murmurs of ‘disenchantment’. The old analogy with antiquity still 
prevailed: ‘We live as did the ancients’, Weber remarked, ‘only we 
live in a different sense’. ‘Many old gods ascend from their graves; 
they are disenchanted and hence take the form of impersonal forces. 
They strive to gain power over our lives.’ If that power cannot be 
fully abolished, then to recognize it and see it face to face is in itself 
a minor triumph, a step toward converting impossibility into possi- 
bility, and possibility into actuality. 


VI 


In this paper I have sought to recover and clarify the basis for a 
Weberian sociology, freed from the usual systematizing ambitions 
of the ‘theory of social action’. By considering the work before 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism I have attempted 
to demonstrate the sense in which we can speak of Weber’s ‘struc- 
turalism’ and ‘developmental history’ in connection with his critical 
stance vis-à-vis Marx and Nietzsche, his conceptual terminology, 
and his overall theoretical project. Although the results achieved 
here cannot yet boast completion, they should assist in the effort 
to clear away some interpretative misunderstandings, to show what 


A, 
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Schluchter has characterized as the ‘continuity’ in Weber’s work,” 
and to prepare the way for both a reinterpretation of Weber’s con- 
tributions and a reformulation of social theory. I take it that in the 
present state of theoretical proliferation (and confusion) to engage 
at this level with Weber is to engage with theoretical issues as well. 
But a precise and critical demonstration of the way in which such an 
engagement could in fact live up to a pramised rescue from our 
present discontents cannot be taken up in this investigation. It is a 


problem that lies beyond Weber before Weberian sociology. 
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Weber and direct democracy 


ABSTRACT 


At the end of World War I Max Weber was deeply, if equivocally, 
involved with radical opinion. It would have been extraordinary 
had his work failed to treat attempts to end domination in all its 
forms. Yet just such a failure has been attributed to him because 
of alleged confusions in his account of rationality and legitimate 
domination. By contrast, Weber’s views on direct democracy are 
discussed here. It is shown that he held this to be a rational option 
possible, however, only under certain conditions absent in the 
modern world, notably those concerning population size and com- 
plexity of economic function. Direct democracy as a form of 
political life has a relation to value-rationality. Value-rationality, 
however, is more likely to give rise to legal domination as it must 
invariably remain a marginal and transitory phenomenon. It is this 
view which defined the terms of Weber’s brief participation in 
German politics. 


I WEBER AND RADICAL POLITICS 


In May 1919 the leaders of the short-lived and catastrophically un- 
successful soviet republic (Rateregierung) in Bavaria went to trial for 
treason. Two of them, the Commissar for the Socialization of the 
Economy and the student, Toller, who had briefly been leader of the 
republic, called in their defence a former member of the Heidelberg 
Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies — one of the Versailles 
negotiators soon to become professor at Munich University. This 
incident is rich with historical political irony, for the Commissar was 
the positivist Otto Neurath, subsequently a prominent member of 
the Vienna Circle, and the professor, of course, was Max Weber.! 
Weber’s intervention on behalf of Toller’s ‘visionary character’ was 
perhaps to some effect, Toller was sentenced to only 5 years im- 
prisonment. Weber’s involvement in these events is reasonably well 
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documented, in view of which the characterization of him as some- 
one systematically incapable of grasping the radical (as opposed to 
the constitutional) conception of democracy is curious. I do not 
intend to argue that Weber was ‘really’ a radical thinker, to the con- 
trary, his preference in 1918 for a constitutional monarchy is well 
known, as is his belief that this option had been foreclosed by the 
distinctly moral and personal failings of the Hohenzollern and of 
Ludendorff.? 

Weber’s contact with radical and socialist opinion was greatest at 
the end of the war and during the period of revolution that inaugur- 
ated the Weimar Republic. It began however at a much earlier date. 
In 1906 he had attended a socialist convention but concluded that its 
petit bourgeois character rendered it an unsuitable vehicle for radical 
change. Still earlier, his acceptance of the editorship of the Archiv 
fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik brought him directly into 
the heartland of the world of academic socialism. His editorship was 
at the invitation of Edgar Jaffe who had acquired the journal in 1903. 
Some years later, the same Jaffe served as Minister of Finance in the 
revolutionary Bavarian cabinet. Marianne Weber has written that 
Weber’s sympathies with the proletariat had led him time and again 
to consider joining the socialists, only to be held back by his inability 
to share the faith in a socialist future.? 

This last sums up some of the ambiguity typical of Weber’s relation- 
ship to the socialists. Mueller has recently written of Weber’s relation 
to socialism: ‘A deep-seated aversion, sometimes bursting into open 
hatred, of the feudal-bureaucratic establishment occasionally pushes 
him further to the left than be belongs.” And this seems true enough. 
Certainly Weber never committed himself to any overtly and defin- 
itely socialist position. On the contrary, his speeches during the 
troubled period of 1918-19 provoked hostile reactions from the 
left as much, or almost as much, as they provoked disturbance and 
dissension from the right. Yet ironically, only shortly after that, 
‘Weber was associated with the radical wing of the Deutsche Demo- 
kratische Partei; and at least one commentator has attributed his 
failure to be given a prominent place on the election ticket for 
Frankfurt Hesse-Nassau to the opposition generated (within the 
party) by Weber’s articles in the Frankfurt Zeitung calling for large 
measures of socialization. What is of decisive importance, though, 
to a consideration of his political views, is a recognition of the con- 
tact he had with young and radical opinion, opinion which ranged 
along the spectrum from Independent Socialists to pure utopian 
dreamers. In 1917 and 1918 Weber held regular informal seminars 
at his home in Heidelberg in which socialist and pacifist students 
took part. Before Toller became, briefly, the leader of the Bavarian 
Soviet he had urged Weber to be leader of a youth movement dedi- 
cated to ‘Eros and the abolition of poverty’. Weber was also involved 
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in debate with those who sought to set up communist utopian 
communities in which young people might free themselves from the 
toils of capitalism, working for ‘the anarchistic ideal, liberation from 
the political forms of domination’. The young enthusiasts were 
reportedly disappointed that Weber offered only to advise them on 
economic matters, that he commended their ‘chiliastic’ energies but 
declined stronger support.” 

Thus, it seems clear that Weber’s rejection of socialism in both its 
scientific and utopian forms occurred from within a milieu in which 
such ideas were to the fore. Just as Weber had debated with the 
academic socialists from within the Verein fur Sozialpolitik and the 
editorial board of the Archiv, so too it was from within a context of 
personal debate with Toller, with Neurath and with young radicals 
that Weber made his political interventions. What a curious state it 
would be therefore, if Weber’s work were to show an ignorance of 
the concept of a world free from domination, of the ideal of the 
utopian community or of (in a word) direct democracy. Yet just 
such an accusation has been laid, not once, but repeatedly, at Weber’s 
door. Ingenious accounts have been devised of why it is that Weber’s 
work, so rich in notions of coercion, conflict and domination should 
be disfigured by the absence ofany theoretical account of democracy 
in its absolute form. Such curious attributions overlook the fact that 
Weber’s account of legitimate domination is always set against his 
understanding of illegitimate domination on the one hand and of the 
attempt to be free of all domination on the other. Weber’s account 
of direct democracy, and the theoretical positions implicit in it, has 
received scant attention. 

Perhaps at this point it is necessary to clarify what is meant by a 
‘radical’ or ‘direct’ conception of democracy: precise formulations 
vary from one author to another, but the key intellectual source is, 
of course, Rousseau and the conception of a state of affairs in which 
each, by obeying the General Will, obeys himself alone; that is to say, 
it is the antithesis of all forms of domination, not of any particular 
form.’ This bourgeois conception of liberty was taken up by diverse 
political tendencies; Marxism, Kropotkinite anarchism, and Jeffer- 
sonian radicalism in the U.S.A. all share a vision of a society in which 
domination is dissolved by Reason. It has been this connexion 
between reason and ‘absolute’ democracy which has been decisive 
for critiques of Weber, whose concern with the interaction between 
rationality and domination is well known. Thus Marcuse ended his 
critique of Weber with the query ‘and this you call Reason?” Lukács!’ 
sought to link Weber’s conception of domination to a specifically 
Germanic irrationalism, and in the English speaking world a certain 
puzzling over the vicissitudes. of ‘value rationality’ has been the 
vehicle for the critique of Weber’s alleged pessimism. Here it will be 
recalled that Weber outlined four types of action (purpose-rational, 
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value-rational, affectual and traditional) and also three types of 
legitimate domination (legal, charismatic and traditional). By con- 
structing a neat schema: 


Action Domination 
Traditional Traditional 
Affective Charismatic 
Purpose-rational Legal 
Value-rational ? 


we would easily observe the ‘gap’ in Weber’s theorizing created 
precisely by his inability to orient himself to a tradition of radical 
democratic speculation. The connexion between rationality in its 
instrumental form and bureaucratic domination has been made, but 
the antithetical connexion between reason and the dissolution or 
negation of domination is denoted only by a lacuna. However, I have 
rather too curtly stated the arguments against Weber here, which 
vary from author to author. Thus, Spencer’! argued that a fourth 
type of domination was indeed missing, and that if one were to be 
constructed on the basis of value rationality it would have to corres- 
pond to democracy — democracy in its ‘constitutional’ rather than 
its ‘absolute’ sense to be sure, but the linkage is precisely to the 
‘ultimate’ character of democratic systems, the notion of universal 
popular consent, the ‘will of the people’; at this point Spencer’s view 
links with that of the radical or Rousseauesque critique. Albrow,'* in 
seeking to criticize Spencer, placed the centre of the argument ona 
more acute conception of democracy with the explicit view that 
value-rational human interaction would of necessity approximate 
Rousseau’s ideal. Since my values are precisely my values, to act 
value-rationally, he argues, is to act freely; therefore Weber was 
logically bound to omit value-rationality from any scheme specifically 
concerned with domination. More recently this ground has been 
retraced by Barker;'* although he tries to construct his account with- 
out reference to the Spencer/Albrow debate, he seeks to incorporate 
elements of both arguments — thus that value-rationality is missing 
from the domination scheme and that the realm of value-rationality 
corresponds to the ideal of freedom. Barker’s position amply illus- 
trates the confusion of Weber’s critics as he seems to be arguing that 
Weber is to be criticized for failing to include among types of domi- 
nation something that is (by his own account) not a type of domi- 
nation. Barker calls this a ‘paradox’ on Weber’s part. Mommsen"™ has 
tried briefly to correct these views by indicating that value-rationality 
does indeed have a place in Weber’s account of authority. His correc- 
tion, though, is cursory and makes no reference to direct democracy. 
The same criticism crops up in Prager’s'® comparison of Weber’s and 
Durkheim’s political sociologies, in Mueller’s!® claim that Weber had 
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no conception of non-bureaucratic forms of socialism and even 
Turner, normally a sensitive commentator of Weber, affects to 
maintain that democratic consent is absent from Weber’s typology.?” 
All these commentators are, in their different ways, moving over 
ground made familiar within the Frankfurt School’s approach to 
Weber’s legacy, the search for a non-instrumental form of substantive 
reason which could be linked to an emancipatory project. 

The various critical comments on Weber here could be fused to- 
gether into a concise set of arguments: 


(a) That Weber failed to include the concept of value-rationality 
in his account of domination. 

(b) That value-rationality is linked, internally and conceptually 
to the ideal of democracy. 

(c) That Weber therefore systematically fails to comprehend the 
radical conception of democracy. 


The main contention of this paper is that each of these three proposi- 
tions is quite strikingly wrong. 


II ON THE CONCEPT OF VALUE-RATIONALITY 


The idea that Weber omitted the concept of value-rationality from 
his account of domination is readily and simply dealt with. The idea 
that the concept somehow ‘disappeared’ is possible only by virtue of 
a crude reading of Weber which treats his work as an atemporal 
unity. It is well known that between 1918 and 1920 Weber drafted 
and redrafted the ‘Kategorienlehre’ that was to become the first 
chapter of Economy and Society.'® In this drafting he abandoned 
the older terminology of the 1913 ‘Logos’ essay and it was here, in 
the recreation of the fundamental categories of sociological thought, 
that he proposed the term ‘value-rationality’, a concept which he 
clearly felt required special defence and whose roots would seem to 
lie in the sociology of religion that he was struggling to complete at 
the same time. The types of domination, however, had been drafted 
in their essentials some years earlier (a version dating from 1914 is 
present in Volume II of ‘Economy and Society’ and a still earlier 
draft from 1913 or thereabouts is contained in the ‘Gesammelte 
Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftslehre’). These, slightly tiresome, issues of 
dating allow us to see that Barker and Spencer, like Marcuse before 
them, have precisely reversed the direction of Weber’s thought. Far 
from dealing with a suppression, omission or closure in Weber’s 
thinking, what is at stake here is an expansion of Weber’s conception 
of reason. A scrupulous regard for the Weberian text will soon lead 
to the dissipation of the idea that strict ratios of correspondence can 
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be constructed between the various levels of analysis. A schematic 
summary would have to look something like this: 


A B Cc D E 
Types of Motives for Grounds for Grounds for Types of 
action maintaining ascribing staffleader domination 
a legal validity to bond 
order an order 
1 Traditional 1 Subjective 1 Tradition 1 Custom 1 Traditional 
(affective, 
vr, 
religious) 
2 Affective 2 Interest 2 Faith 2 Affective 2 Charismatıc 
situations (affective, 
v-r) 
3 Value- 3 Enactment 3 Ideal 3 Legal 
rational motives 
4 Purpose- 4 Material 
rational interests 


It is surely clear that a common set of themes is at work here, but 
equally it is clear that any attempt to draw horizontal arrows of direct 
conceptual linkage must founder on the fact that not only do the 
numbers of categories and sub-categories vary, but so too do the 
designatory terms. 

What is vital to note here is that Weber regards both reason and 
charismatic inspiration as revolutionary forces in relation to custom 
and tradition. Both are forces that shatter simple habituation but 
which are in turn subject to repossession by habit in different and 
various ways. In attempting to think out the involvement of rational- 
ity in human affairs Weber’s thought at that time revolved about a 
number of definite themes: the role of rationality in the creation and 
articulation of interest situations, as a device for the conceptual- 
ization and presentation of ends, as an inner-oriented device for the 
systematization of behaviour or of interior dispositions. To attempt 
to build these themes into a schema or system is to underestimate 
the fluid and provisional character of Weber’s thought, and to render 
him an all too familiar disservice. 

It might be objected here, that if Weber was constantly engaged in 
redrafting the conceptual apparatus with which to articulate these 
themes, why did he not modify his types of domination in the light 
of his reworked casuistic? The simple answer to which is that he did. 
Compare, for example, the account of the bases of legitimacy from 
1913, which uses the term ‘purpose-rationality’ but includes no 
reference to value forms, to that of Chapter IHI of ‘Economy and 
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Society’ which substitutes the more general term ‘rational character’. 
But such close textual hermeneutics are hardly necessary to convince 
us that legal authority may have a value-rational character, when 
Weber’s definition is that 


Legal authority rests on the acceptance of the validity of the 
following mutually interdependent ideas. (1) That any given 
legal norm may be established by agreement or by imposition 
on grounds of expediency or value-rationality or both. 1° 


Now, this statement, that legal authority can be grounded in either 
value-or purpose-rationality is surely clear enough, yet Barker argued 
that he could ‘nowhere’ find evidence for such a view, and Albrow 
likewise maintained that Weber was logically compelled to omit value- 
rationality from his account of domination. What makes these com- 
ments doubly extraordinary is that the passage just quoted is the 
opening sentence of Weber’s discussion of the type of legal authority. 
The point is underscored shortly afterwards in Weber’s observation 
that: ‘The rules which regulate the conduct of the office may be 
technical rules or norms.’*° In his footnote, Parsons confesses to 
perplexity over this sentence, asserting that it must imply a distinction 
between criteria that relate to efficiency and those that du not. Yet 
again, it is surely a distinction between a rationality oriented to 
instrumental rules and one oriented to moral rules that is at stake. 
In discussing domination the distinction that Weber constantly 
emphasizes is that between the loyalty owed to a person (traditional 
and charismatic authority) and that owed to an impersonal set of 
rules which embrace all members including those specifically em- 
powered by the domination scheme. It is this distinction which 
forms the ground of the idea of pure legality, and whether the source 
of those rules is in criteria of efficiency or in moral criteria is second- 
ary; it is orientation to rules which sets legal authority apart from 
any other. 

Why should asystem of domination that is based on value-rational- 
ity tend to a democratic character? It is as though Weber’s critics 
could conceive of no values other than democratic ones. Spencer 
speaks of ‘ultimate grounds’, such as the consent of the people, as 
though non-democratic systems could not also invoke ‘ultimate’ 
justification. Barker enjoins us to: ‘Try to imagine what such a type 
would look like’ and then leaps at once toa ‘free, rational, co-operative 
and non-dominatory society’.2! Yet when Weber discusses value- 
rationality it is in the context of such characteristic experiences for 
the actor as the ‘demand’ or ‘command’ made upon him or her by 
‘duty’, ‘loyalty’ or ‘honour’. Value-rational action is, in particular, 
action which is ‘regardless of cost to itself’.22 Weber sought to relate 
various types of behaviour to the concept of value-rationality, and to 
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link it to various kinds of association; nevertheless for an early 
twentieth century German, the concepts of duty, loyalty and sacri- 
fice did not automatically point in the direction of absolute liberty. 
Quite the contrary, they indicated the Prussian army, the Prussian 
monarchy and Prussian officialdom 
But would it be domination to obey a command that conformed 
to one’s own values? Albrow bases the ‘omission’ of value-rationality 
from domination on just such a ground: that if I am given a com- 
mand and obey it because it conforms to my values, then I am 
‘obeying myself alone’. But the crucial point here is that there is a 
distinction between a value and an end, (indeed that is the very basis 
of the distinction between purpose- and value-rationality) and a 
system of ends relating to conduct in this world cannot be deduced 
from a given value in a way that is indefeasible. A soldier may be 
profoundly oriented to the complex of military values: honour, 
courage and so on. But this does not guarantee that any specific 
“ command appears to him to be logically related to the values or the 
objectives of the organization. Thus any specific command could 
seem to him: 


(a) To be immoral in relation to some further value or value set; 
e.g. Christian ethics have a notorious tension with military virtues. 
(b) To be tactically incompetent, that is to be irrelevantly related 
to the immediate objectives of the army. 

(c) To be incoherently related to the overall pattern of objectives. 


Or indeed it may appear to him to be all of these at once. Yet if the 
soldier conceives it his duty to obey in spite of all that and regardless 
of possible consequences for himself, and if he does obey, not from 
habit or calculations of personal advantage or love of his superior 
officer, but purely from the idea that it is his duty so to do, then he 
is acting value-rationally and participating in the ascription of legiti- 
macy to a hierarchical system of domination. In his ‘Politics as a 
Vocation’, Weber makes exactly this point in regard to bureaucrats. 
Discussing the honour and values of the official he states: 


The honour of the civil servant is vested in his ability to execute 
conscientiously the order of the superior authorities, exactly as if 
the order agreed with his own conviction. This holds even if the 
order appears wrong to him and if, despite the civil servant’s 
remonstrances, the authority insists on the order. Without this 
moral discipline and self-denial, in the highest sense, the whole 
apparatus would fall to pieces.?* 

‘ The fact that the actor obeys out of a sense of the moral value of 

obedience may, and has, been a ground for arguing that the actor 
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shares the moral responsibility for the act,-but shared moral respons- 
ibility does not dissolve the relation of command and obedience. To 
try to argue that in this sort of situation the soldier is ‘obeying him- 
self alone’ is pure sophistry. If two people concur that it is right for 
A always to obey B, then, assuming their actions are consistent with 
that value, far from dissolving a relationship of domination, they 
have created one. 


III WEBER ON DIRECT DEMOCRACY 


References to Weber’s ‘Realpolitik’ and his fascination with power, 
together with the idea that ‘democracy’ in an absolute sense is absent 
from his categorial armoury, seem to involve the assertion that he 
continually over-emphasizes the role of compulsion in the establish- 
ment of an order and accordingly under-emphasizes the role of 
rational agreement. But throughout his conceptual discussion he 
draws a distinction every bit as vital as that between the types of 
rational conduct, namely the distinction between the voluntary and 
involuntary aspects of relationships (‘Vereinbarung’, ‘Paktierung’ 
and ‘Oktroyterung’). He also lists various forms and types of order, 
of empirical regularity, within which domination appears as only 
one source. To be sure, it is a source of order to which Weber as- 
cribes great importance noting, for example, its historical impact on 
language.** But none the less it is crucial to note that legitimate 
domination, itself founded either by imposition or by voluntary 
agreement, exists alongside other sources of uniformity in human 
conduct: illegitimate domination, power, habit, interest constel- 
lations, mutual agreements and so on. All are real historical phenom- 
ena and all typically produce different kinds of regularity or different 
aspects of one uniformity. In fact the distinction between an imposed 
order and one reached by agreement is a thread which runs con- 
sistently through Weber’s consideration of types of organization and 
association — to the point where he notes that an organization im- 
posing an order may itself be established (as an order) by either 
imposition or agreement.” 

Two questions necessarily .arise from this. First, albeit Weber 
identifies rational agreement, voluntary association and common 
solidarity as themes in human conduct, what scope does he give 
them in his general account of human sociation? And second, Weber’s 
interest in domination is overwhelmingly in the area of administra- 
tion. To what extent therefore does he consider rational agreement 
as the basis for the administration of things? At this point we con- 
front directly the question of Weber’s views on direct or absolute 
democracy. 

Taking this second question first, (which will then yield an answer 
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to the first), again a curious oversight appears on the part of Weber’s 
critics. Domination can, of course, typify any area of conduct, a 
family, a business or economic enterprise, the state or a church and 
so on; however, Weber quite explicitly states that his interest is in the 
area of administration, and in both halves of ‘Economy and Society’ 
he moves directly from the consideration of administration based on 
domination to a consideration of administration based on direct 
democracy.”© 

Weber gives concrete examples of attempts to administer via direct 
democracy: or it might here be better to say attempts to administer 
which’ are governed by radical democratic thinking:?? the Swiss 
Landesgemeinden, certain American townships, certain groups of 
academics or associations of aristocrats, certain religious sects. This 
curious assortment has in common that members have extreme 
difficulty in conceiving of others as super-ordinated. In the case of 
the aristocrats (and the academics) considerations of status honour 
- are involved, in the Swiss and American cases powerful conceptions 
of personal autonomy were at stake, often linked, as in the case of 
the sects, to religious conceptions. Nevertheless Weber’s interest is 
not primarily with direct democracy as an actual historical phenom- 
enon but rather as a comparison or contrast type to legitimate (and 
illegitimate) domination. It is a starting point for an investigation 
which points up, as it were from beneath, the central features of 
Weber’s argument about domination: its universality, its stability, its 
profound significance for the establishment of an ordered condition. 

Typifying direct democracy is the interaction of two ideas, ‘equal- 
ity’ and ‘minimization’. The idea that all are equally qualified to 
occupy any position of civic responsibility gives rise to the character- 
istically ‘democratic’ form of choosing officials by rote. The notion 
of ‘minimization’ both entails that the powers of the incumbent of 
any office will be strictly limited, subject to recall etc. and that the 
numbers of offices will be strictly curtailed. Weber lists a number of 
measures all or some of which may be employed in the administration 
of direct democracy. All of these are inspired by the same objectives, 
the reduction of any functionary to the status of a ‘servant of the 
people’. Weber’s later discussion of direct democracy insists that the 
accumulation of a minimum of powers into someone’s hands is un- 
avoidable, in which case the characteristic response of direct democ- 
racy is the attempt to reduce, restrict or minimize such powers. Nor 
are any such attempts illusory, in small groups direct democracy is 
highly possible. It has also been attempted in relatively large groups, 
though it must be noted that the term ‘elatively’ isa little misleading, 
ancient Athens or the mediaeval Italian cities that Weber has in mind’ 
are hardly ‘large’ by the standards of the modern nation state. Weber 
moreover specifically characterizes direct democracy as a rational 
form of administration.* By this he means to differentiate it from 
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what Marxists have termed ‘primitive communism’. The rationality 
of direct democracy lies in its precise articulation of a set of political 
and administrative norms, and in its awareness of (undesirable) 
alternative, dominatory modes of administration. The instances of 
direct democracy cited by Weber have specifically articulated their 
democratic form as a political objective and as an administrative 
means under precise historical circumstances. The political devices 
deployed to secure these ends are also far from rudimentary. Weber, 
in his later discussion of the topic, lists 8 characteristic techniques 
for the minimization and equalization of administration under con- 
ditions of direct democracy: 


(a) Short terms of office, if possible only running between two 
general meetings of the members; (b) Liability to recall at any 
time; (c) The principle of rotation or of selection by lot in filling 
offices so that every member takes a turn at some time. This makes 
it possible to avoid the position of power of technically trained 
persons or of those with long experience and command of official 
secrets; (d) A strictly defined mandate for the conduct of office 
laid down by the assembly of members. The sphere of competence 
is thus concretely defined and not of a general character; (e) A 
strict obligation to render an accounting to the general assembly; 
(£) The obligation to submit every unusual question which has not 
been foreseen to the assembly of members or to a committee 
representing them; (g) The distribution of powers between a large 
number of offices each with its own particular function; (h) The 
treatment of office as an avocation and not a full time occupation.” 


Equally, in the earlier draft, Weber rightly insists that neither drawing 
lots, rotation of office nor election can be considered ‘primitive’ 
devices. If anything the converse, both the Swiss and the American 
experiences being derived from a reaction against more crude forms 
of dominating administrations. Weber takes the typical instrument of 
direct democracy to be the assembly of all members of the commun- 
ity (and in some cases their univocality). Weber also instantiates the 
Russian Soviets’ form of mandatory representation as a substitute for 
direct democracy under mass conditions.*° If direct democracy is a 
rational and sophisticated form of administration which is linked to a 
definite set of political ideals which historically have arisen under 
specific conditions and is a form capable of occurring in diverse 
settings, it is also unstable. 

The instability of direct democracy stands in direct contrast to 
Weber’s assertion that domination has vital consequences for the 
establishment of human order, of regularity in human affairs. The 
instability also accounts, at least in part, for the relative historical 
infrequency of direct democracy. Weber set direct democracy as a 
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contrast type to administration by domination specifically to under- 
score the frequency of occurrence and stability of operation of the 
latter. This instability is related to the conditions under which direct 
democracy is able to flourish; these are, of course, necessary not 
sufficient conditions, their occurrence does not guarantee the emer- 
gence of direct democracy for this arises only in the presence of a 
definite set of political ideas whose provenance will be discussed 
below. These conditions are: 


(a) that the scope of the organization is local with a definite limit 
to the number of members; 

(b) that an equality of status prevails among the members; 

(c) that the administrative functions are both stable and simple; 
(d) and that there is none the less some minimal training in ways 
and means. 


The negation of any one of these conditions can engender the decline 
of direct democracy. It is the second element that at first most attracts 
Weber’s attention, direct democracy is unstable in relation to, and in 
so far as, the different members of the community are differently able 
to devote time to the community’s service. This has a double conse- 
quence; first, it creates a tendency for administrative positions to fall 
increasingly into the hands of the wealthy or of those in some other 
way specifically qualified to devote time. Second, it makes direct 
democracy peculiarly inappropriate to industrial societies in which 
neither entrepreneur nor proletarian is able easily to abandon work 
tasks in response to the call for communal administration. It is the 
nature of industrial work in which machine time dominates over 
natural or intentional time that militates against direct democracy. 
This crucial question of who is able to devote time to administrative 
work gives rise also to the characteristic form of degeneration of 
direct democracy into rule by ‘honoratiores’ (‘notables’) — those 
specifically qualified for office either by income or by the peculiar 
prestige in which they are held. Such a group will already be a signifi- 
cantly dominating organization from the moment that it seeks to 
anticipate the wishes of the community in general. Where administra- 
tion falls into the hands of notables a particular pattern of social 
strife emerges: the radical thought which underpins the notion of 
direct democracy now becomes the basis on which the poor and/or 
those other groups excluded from the status of ‘notables’ challenge 
this appropriation of decision-making. In short, the undeveloped and 
undifferentiated character of power is dissolved and in its place all 
the mechanisms of appropriation and struggle come to the fore, and 
with them administration becomes a focus and a prize for domination. 
It is not only, however, the issue of differential economic suitability 
for office which can undermine direct democracy. Weber also cites 
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the soctal alienation consequent either upon an increase in size or in 
one of complexity of administrative function. By ‘alienation’ here 
Weber seems to mean that the ability of each citizen to identify him- 
self or herself with the community and its interests is undermined by 
the increase in size or in technical differentiation of that population. 
So much is this the case that in large scale industrial societies the 
very meaning of the term ‘democracy’ must be different, elided in 
the direction of constitutional rule, collegiate or monocratic. 

To some extent, of course, this is ground long familiar from the 
writings of Rousseau: the crucial role of the mass assembly, the 
appropriateness of small states to true democratic organization, the 
use of the Swiss Protestant communities as a political source; all 
these are common enough themes in eighteenth century political 
thought.*! These are also themes which Weber does not repudiate;3” 
mass organization and mass administration are, for him, by virtue of 
size alone, radically different phenomena from the administration of 
‘pure’ democracy. None the less, in his earlier comments on the 
conditions for direct democracy, Weber’s concern with the destruc- 
tive role of social alienation is virtually an afterthought, it is dif- 
ferential practical qualification in respect of the tasks facing the 
community and in respect of time that most attracts Weber’s atten- 
tion. In the later version, however, there is a greater stress on the 
significance of the nature of the tasks confronting the community, 
mirroring the stress Weber placed on the way in which legal forms of 
domination are grounded in technical expertise and functional 
specialization. It is the absence of qualitative functions which con- 
stitutes the vital necessary condition of direct democracy. The 
existence of particular spheres of technical competence must under- 
mine direct democracy by altering the basis of qualification for 
office: 


Both immediate democracy and government by notables are tech- 
nically inadequate, on the one hand in organizations beyond a 
certain limit of size, constituting more than a few thousand full- 
fledged members, or on the other hand, where functions are 
involved which require technical training or continuity of policy. 
If, in such a case, permanent technical officials are appointed 
alongside of shifting heads, actual power will normally tend to 
fall into the hands of the former, who do the real work, while the 
latter remain essentially dilettantes.*° 


Once technical expertise has a significant role in administration 
then the processes of recall, of subjection to a general assembly, of 
‘answering’, take on, at best, purely ritual significance; more likely 
they are devalued, or abolished, or come to constitute an ongoing 
source of conflict with those practising diurnal administration. The 
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office-holder is qualified by his or her technical expertise, the layman 
is disqualified by lack of technical knowledge and is thereby, at least 
to a degree, disfranchised. The extent of this process will depend on 
the extent to which technical specialization is a necessary component 
of the culture in question. In so far as technical specialization is 
necessary within any given population, to the same degree must that 
specialization constitute an obstacle to direct democracy. The 
attempt to solve this problem by placing technical advisers along- 
side democratic representatives or delegates simply conceals a shift 
of power in the direction of the technically competent. Once a 
structure of permanent or semi-permanent officials exists, so too 
does a structure of domination capable of being the source and the 
focus of social conflicts. The death knell of a community that is undif- 
ferentiated from the stand-point of domination, is finally sounded by 
the emergence of parties, themselves structures of domination that 
are oriented to the appropriation of mechanisms of domination: 


Immediate democracy and government by notables exist in their 
genuine forms, free from Herrschaft, only so long as parties which 
contend with each other and attempt to appropriate office do not 
develop on a permanent basis. If they do, the leader of the con- 
tending and victorious party and his staff constitute a structure of 
domination, regardless of how they attain power and whether they 
formally retain the previous mode of administration.” 


It is clear at this point that Weber’s views on direct democracy con- 
stitute a definite theory in respect of advanced industrial society; 
namely, that there is a proportional relation between increased 
population size, increased technical complexity and legal domination, 
and an inverse relation between population size, technical complexity 
and direct democracy. Versions of this same theory are, of course, to 
be found in other twentieth century social scientific literature, but it 
needs stating here because there is a curious reluctance among Weber’s 
critics to engage with this theory directly. Thus, it is not enough here 
to challenge Weber’s conception of reason, for his views on domi- 
nation are precisely not analytically derived from an a priori concep- 
tion, but are on the contrary, as he repeatedly insists, the product of 
empirical reflection. Indeed, the only convincing rebuttal of Weber 
on this point would be a demonstration of how direct democratic 
modes of administration could sustain large numbers of people via a 
complex division of labour without creating a bureaucracy and there- 
with a mode of domination. The essence of Weber’s view of radically 
democratic modes of administration is thus far from an assertion of 
their irrationality, still less an inability theoretically to conceive such 
a thing, rather, it is the insistence that this too is a rational form, but 
one which can retain a stability only in so far as the tasks before it 
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are (technically) simple and the numbers involved small and relatively 
undifferentiated. None the less, this still leaves the question of where 
the radical democratic ideas which inform direct democracy emerge 
from — i.e. what sustains this brand of political rationality? 

Weber was careful to distinguish direct democracy, which sought 
to dispense with all forms of domination of man by man, from the 
more familiar plebiscitary form. None the less, a number of political 
themes are essentially common to both, notably that any office-holder 
is the servant of the people and that leadership exists only by virtue 
of the grace of the following. An enquiry into the origins of direct 
democracy is thus not only an inquiry into the conditions under 
which it may flourish, but also one into the source of those ideas.*> 

The proximate source cited by Weber is the routinization of charis- 
matic authority. Routinization can tend in either traditional or legal 
directions, but one such direction is the re-interpretation of charisma 
in an anti-authoritarian way. (Weber is poorly served by his translators 
here, his ‘herrschaftsfremde Umdeutung’ being rendered as ‘trans- 
formation in a democratic direction’). The force of that ‘herrschafts- 
fremde’ is that the authoritarian principle present in charisma is 
radically undermined. In the course of that undermining, the recog- 
nition of the leader now becomes the basis rather than the conse- 
quence of legitimacy, ideas about processes of nomination, of election, 
of the right to enact and repeal laws come to supplant processes (or 
rather, to supplant interpretations of processes) of designation, 
recognition and decreeing. These processes tend to produce plebiscit- 
ary leadership, the archetype for which is the modern party leader. 
Such a change of interpretation routinizes charisma in the direction 
of legal authority and the formation of a bureaucratic staff. However, 
in the extreme case this democratic transformation may come to 
apply not only to the leader but to the entire staff — in which case 
the resultant cannot be called ‘bureaucracy’ as the office-holders 
derive their legitimacy independently from the will of those who 
install them, and instead, the notion of an administration subject to 
recall develops. It is above all in the adaptation of revolutionary 
charisma to the conditions of the economy that basic democratic 
conceptions are likely to emerge. Weber cites both Cromwell and the 
French Revolutionary leaders as examples of such processes of the 
routinization of charisma.” The case of the French Revolution is of 
particular interest for here charisma makes its ‘last’ appearance, and 
does so in the semi-secularized form of ‘Reason’. It is ultimately to 
this revolutionary appearance of Reason that Marcuse, Lukacs, Barker 
or other critics of Weber’s notion of ‘rationality’ orient themselves. 
The heart of their criticism is, indeed, that Weber’s use of the concept 
of reason distorts the revolutionary character of Reason. Yet it is 
clear that Weber was at pains to distance himself from the Enlighten- 
ment’s hypostatization of human rationality, notably in so far as he 
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employs, in discussing rationalization, not the Enlightenment term 
‘Vernunft’ but the latinate ‘Ratio’. The crucial democratic idea of 
the autonomy of the individual is intimately bound up with the idea 
of ‘rights’, itself a product of the critique of Reason. What is espec- 
ially at stake is the Enlightenment idea that natural law could be 
erected as a basis for the criticism and supplanting of traditionalism 
and as the ground for legitimate enactment and legislation. Of course, 
a legal order founded on natural law postulates is no less a legal order 
for that — indeed the French Civil Code was in part based on natural 
law postulates and is taken by Weber as an archetype of formal law.*” 
Because it operates as a standard outside law itself, natural law is 
taken by Weber as the specific form of legitimacy of a revolutionary 
order. Thus, the origin of radical democratic ideas is located, by 
Weber, in part in the disintegration of charisma in a particular direc- 
tion, and in part in the particular form that this routinization took in 
western European history, the conjoining of a notion of Reason to 
concepts of Rights and of Nature. If the necessary conditions for 
direct democracy have progressively vanished in an industrial world, 
so too has the intellectual complex which sustained such radical 
democratic thought as a specifically rational, political and intellectual 
mode. The source of this complex of thought was overwhelmingly 
the rational sect of inner-wordly asceticism.°® Weber cites various 
other sources for the historical phenomenon of natural law, the in- 
fluence in England of Magna Carta, the Renaissance interest in the 
natural and so on. But overwhelmingly the source both of natural 
law thinking and of the concept of rights is the rational ascetic sect. 
The problem of the relation between the religious sphere and the 
political is, of course, a general problem for all religions, to which 
there have been, according to Weber, four main types of solution: 
passive indifference by the religious to the political domain, violent 
resistance to it, partial withdrawal from the political sphere or positive 
evaluation of it. The rational sect, however, had a special affinity 
with direct democracy. 

A definite relation occurs between the voluntary character of 
sectarian organization, its ‘acosmistic fraternalism’, its inner-oriented 
rational theology and its direct democratic organization (and also its 
ambivalent attitude to the state). It is within this institutional frame- 
work that ideas of rights, of natural law, of absolute personal respons- 
ibility and of ethically conditioned action arise. It is the sphere of 
the ‘Gesinnungsethtker’.°? The community of the Gesinnungsethtker 
is the archetype of the voluntary association of individuals acting to 
serve a cause, a voluntary association, that is, with value-rational 
commitment. There ts then a relationship between direct democracy 
and value-rational conduct, but it is not a logical relation of concepts, 
it is an historical relation pivotal to which is the history of the vicis- 
situdes of the Protestant sects. The sects have an affinity with direct 
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democracy and a tendency to ethically conditioned (value-rational) 
conduct. But it is not the case that all direct democratic administra- 
tions must be rooted in value-rational conduct, still less is it the case 
that all values and with them all value-rationality must be oriented 
toward radical, egalitarian democracy. When Weber spoke in Ernst 
Toller’s defence it was to praise him as a Gesinnungsethiker (though 
not thereby to endorse his politics) — as perhaps something of the 
last of a rare breed, for the decline of the rational sects does indeed 
entail, for Weber, a relative decline in the scope of value-rationality 
in the modern world. The progressive erosion of the value elements 
to the legal domination of modern society and with it the expansion 
and proliferation of the bureaucratic apparatus is precisely connected 
to the dissolution of the nexus of rational theology, the exclusive 
sect and direct democratic organization. These changes are, of course, 
part of the processes of rationalization and disenchantment. Weber 
characterized the belief that the domination of man by man could 
be ended as Utopian. His ground for this was the specific theoret- 
ical intersection of population size, complex industrial provisioning 
and legal domination; but it was also the recognition of the histori- 
cal erosion of the ground for such belief. This erosion was not 
worked from without, but from within, for it was precisely the 
value-rational faith of the sects and of the ideologues of natural law 
which created the basis for formal rationality in the political and 
economic spheres: 


This charismatic glorification of ‘Reason’, which found a character- 
istic expression in its apotheosis by Robespierre, is the last form 
that charisma has adopted in its fateful historical course. It is clear 
that these postulates of formal legal equality and economic mobil- 
ity paved the way for the destruction of all patrimonial and feudal 
law in favour of abstract norms and hence, indirectly of bureacrat- 
ization. It is also clear that they facilitated the expansion of cap- 
italism. The basic Rights of Man made it possible for the capitalist 
to use things and men freely, just as the this-wordly asceticism — 
adopted with some dogmatic variations — and the specific discipline 
of the sects bred the capitalist spirit and the rational ‘professional’ 
who was needed by capitalism.* 


The value-rational, revolutionary sect with an affinity for direct 
democracy, forms a major source of its apparent antithesis, formal 
legal domination. But the implication of this can surely only be that 
of some internal instability to the idea of value-rationality, an insta- 
bility already implicit in Weber’s characterization of value-rationality 
as a marginal case.*? 
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Why is it that Weber drew a connexion between legal domination and 
value-rationality? Part of the answer to that is that rationality is, for 
Weber, always tied up with rules whatever form the rationality might 
take. But further we have to consider why it is that the elaboration 
of systems of explicit value-rationality (as for example in the case 
of natural law*?) must take the form of legality and of domination. 
Weber’s description of value-rationality has a curiously ‘inner’ 
quality. Many of the terms he uses to illustrate the theme refer, not 
to concrete values that an individual may seek to realize, liberty, 
national glory, extirpation of heresy or whatever, but rather to terms 
like ‘duty’, ‘honour’, ‘a call’, ‘the tmportance of a cause’ (no matter 
in what it consists), They refer, in other words, to the way in which 
an act may inwardly be experienced as incumbent, obligatory or 
supererogatory. An actor might pursue the extirpation of heresy for 
any number of reasons, from the most devout to the most hypocrit- 
ical, from pure calculation of material interest, or whatever; but he 
can act from a sense of duty only by acting from a sense of duty. If 
the actor is retrospectively convinced by some third party that what 
he or she had conceived as their duty was not in fact so, that in no 
way alters ex post facto the circumstance that the action was per- 
formed from a sense of obligation. Weber brings this out well by 
referring to the experience of the actor that something is ‘demanded’ 
or ‘commanded’ of him or her, and further that the act must be per- 
formed regardless of all consequences. For this reason too the cousin, 
as it were, of value-rationality is affective conduct, action that springs 
directly from love or hatred, jealousy or joyfulness, again, regardless 
of consequence. (The difference between the two of course, is the 
degree of systematic intellectual formulation.**) The concept’s origins 
in the sociology of religion are implicit in the very language used to 
describe it, though it by no means follows that it is exclusive to that 
sphere. If heedlessness of consequences links value-rationality to 
affectivity, it is the very same thing that separates it from purpose- 
rationality; purpose-rationality is precisely action which is teleolog- 
ically consistent. What then of the relationship between purpose- and 
value-rationality? There can be a number of different relations 
between them. For instance, value-rationality may be setting the 
ends of the conduct and the purposive element be restricted to the 
choice of appropriate means; or value elements may be excluded 
entirely from the choice of both ends and means, or the means toa 
purely functional goal may be assessed against (value) standards of 
legitimacy and so on. It is this multiplicity of possible relations 
between the two types of rationality that is critical for Weber’s 
account of direct democracy, and for that matter, for his account of 
religion. It is, moreover, important to bear in mind that the term 
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‘value’ is not referring, for Weber, to any entity that is valued, to do 
so would make a nonsense of his attempt to distinguish between 
values and purely subjective wants; rather, the term denotes an over- 
arching moral imperative, often reinforced by his use of the adjective 
‘ultimate’. 

To bring out some of this distinction with a hypothetical example: 
Suppose that a group of people holding the sanctity of human life as 
such an ‘ultimate’ value came increasingly to be appalled at the num- 
ber of deaths caused by traffic on local roads. How might they act in 
relation to that value? They might, perhaps, following a vigorous 
consciousness-raising campaign, leave each driver, pedestrian and 
cyclist to take the rationally correct decisions about speed, position 
and road procedure at each moment and at each place; but such a 
decision would be remarkably unlikely, the sheer possibility of well- 
intentioned error would make the proposal inadequate in relation to 
the professed value. No, the most likely outcome of their attempt to 
reduce road deaths would be that they would recast the traffic rules 
prevailing in the area. But to do that, some body of people with the 
appropriate technical competence, would have to devise rules that 
would maximize safety, and some body of people, not necessarily the 
same one, would have to take the relevant practical decisions about 
how those rules were to be mapped (literally and figuratively) onto 
the streets — where traffic lights should be sited, which streets should 
be one-way and so on. Now, there are a number of points to note 
here. First, the relationship between the two groups and the wider 
population using the roads is a relationship of domination. It is of no 
use to object, as Albrow has done, that such situations are instances 
of the volonté générale inasmuch as everyone concurs with the need 
for the new set of rules, for that is precisely what Weber meant in his 
insistence that the nature of legitimate domination involves an interest 
in domination.“* Moreover, it is simply untrue. If Iam a member of 
the community it is not J who have decided that a system of traffic 
lights is superior to a system of roundabouts, still less am I the one to 
decide that this and not that is the best place to locate the traffic 
light, and even less still am I the one to decide that it would be red 
on this occasion late at night in deserted streets as I hurry home. 
What this example illustrates is that it is by no means the case that a 
specific set of behaviours ‘follows’ self-evidently from sharing a spec- 
ific value. There are many different ways in which the ‘sanctity of 
life’ can, as a value, be built into traffic rules; even if the rules of 
several different countries are compared, and one system found to be 
best in relation to the value, it none the less may still be the case that 
an as yet unknown set would satisfy the demands of moral sentiments 
still better. It is thus perfectly conceivable that an individual may 
disagree with a particular rule, or indeed with the whole set, and yet 
still be oriented to obey them on value-rational grounds, i.e. if and 
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when the consequences of disobeying are potentially worse, from the 
standpoint of the ultimate value, than those of obeying. 

To continue with the example, to recast the rules in the light of a 
more stringent application of the value would involve a number of 
steps: {a) it would involve showing that the new set of rules did 
indeed satisfy the value better. That is, the rate of accidents under 
the old system would have to be calculated and a rate for the new 
system projected, in short the apparatus of formal and technical 
rationality would begin to be involved; (b) the new set would have to 
be made explicit, i.e. promulgated as a system of regulations and 
then (c) implemented. How could this be characterized as anything 
but a system of legal domination? Moreover, one whose claim to 
legitimacy, i.e. whose claim to general obedience, is rooted in the 
fact that a derivate of an ultimate value is rationally and consistently 
being applied. 

Now, it might be objected that trying to implement a safety 
objective in a set of rules is a purposive- not a value-rational action, 
and this objection, though it in fact seeks to pre-empt the discussion 
comes close to the heart of the dilemma. Inasmuch as obedience is 
owed to the traffic rules from feelings of civic duty and the absolute 
demands of a belief in the sanctity of human life then, to that extent 
the domination is legal domination and it is value-rational legal domi- 
nation. But in practice other interests are at stake, the obvious one of 
moving goods and persons about via traffic. One possibility open to 
the group devising the rules in question is to treat safety as one 
objective alongside others, cheapness, efficiency, preservation of the 
environment or what you will, and then further to treat these various 
objectives as a set of wants among which, employing principles of 
decision theory, an optimum solution can be found. A further change 
in values, say in favour of greater preservation of land, simply results 
in an alteration in the ranking of the ‘wants’ and a new optimal 
solution emerges. And this, of course, is just how Weber characterizes 
one of the ways in which various ends and means come together and 
are adjudged by a purposive reason. 


Choice between alternative and conflicting ends and results may 
well be determined in a value-rational manner. In that case action 
is instrumentally rational only in respect to the choice of means. 
On the other hand, the actor may, instead of deciding between alter- 
native and conflicting ends in terms of a rational orientation toa 
system of values, simply take them as given subjective wants and 
arrange them in a scale of consciously assessed relative urgency. He 
may then orient his action to this scale in such a way that they are 
satisfied as far as possible in order of urgency, as formulated in the 
principle of ‘marginal utility’. Value-rational action may thus have 
various different relations to the instrumentally rational action. 
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At this point what has appeared as an ambiguity in Weber is clari- 
fied. Truly value-rational action rejects all compromise with the 
world and is rare; but equally Weber characterizes the attitude of a 
bureaucrat to his office as one of value-rationality. And this is surely 
correct, inasmuch as behaviour arises from considerations of value it 
is value-rational, but in practice compromise with the world is the 
general condition of existence, as existence is always existence-in-the- 
world. The importance of the ‘Zwischenbetrachiung™® with its 
emphasis on religious rejections of the world lies here, in the fact 
that it is an account of the possibilities, vicissitudes and nature of the 
application of reason to absolute values by the Gestnnungsethtker. 
The grounds for Weber’s slight hesitation in introducing the type of 
value-rational behaviour would seem to be twofold: on the one hand 
the tendency for all human action to have to compromise with the 
world renders value-rationality either unstable or marginal to the 
mainstream of human conduct. Second, systems of thought and 
meaning capable of sustaining the individual in the tension with the 
world implicit in value-rational conduct have progressively been 
eroded as secularization has removed a transcendental world to set 
against this one. The ‘last’ such value system was the natural law 
philosophy of the Enlightenment in which ‘Nature’ and ‘Reason’ 
figure as secularized divinities. But Weber’s scepticism about the 
ability of natural law to sustain the individual’s commitment to 
living in tension is abundantly clear: 


Compared with firm beliefs in the positive religiously revealed 
character of a legal norm or in the inviolable sacredness of an 
age-old tradition, even the most convincing norms arrived at by 
abstraction seem to be too subtle to serve as the bases of a legal 
system.*7 


V CONCLUSION 


The critique of Weber’s account of domination and his conception 
of rationality that has been discussed here is one whose roots lie in 
the Enlightenment conception of Reason. Barker takes Kant as a 
point of departure, Horkheimer, Wellmer and others likewise related 
themselves to the Enlightenment conception of a reason capable of 
establishing transcendental norms against which prevailing law and 
reality itself can be measured. It is curious that in assaulting Weber’s 
notion of rationality, none of them has noted the extent to which 
Weber sought to distance himself from that tradition. This is clear 
in the terminology Weber employed. The standard Enlightenment 
term for reason, ‘Vernunft’ is employed by Weber only in his dis- - 
cussion of Enlightenment thought; elsewhere, the reason which 
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underpins the rational forms is designated by the term ‘Ratio’. More 
striking though, is the fact that that Enlightenment tradition of a 
critical Reason is itself the object of Weber’s study. To criticize Weber 
on the basis of the assertion of the possibility of a rational consensus 
on values, is simply to take a stand at some point in the historical 
evolution of the idea of reason whose social foundation is the very 
object of Weber’s account. In this context Weber’s option for ‘value- 
neutrality’ is not only a methodological norm, it is a strategic move 
which allows Weber to step outside the arena of philosophical and 
legal-juristic debate in order to enquire into the provenance of that 
debate. Weber has, as it were, already cut the ground from under the 
feet of his future critics. For the Enlightenment, the notion of Reason 
was constituted by a ‘proper regard for Nature’, but it is just this 
tradition which disintegrated under the impact of nineteenth century 
class ideologies which dissolved the account of nature and natural 
law. The eighteenth century concept of Reason was one in which 
there was held to be an internal connexion between Reason, liberty 
and the ‘natural’. The extent to which this was a spurious connexion 
has long been a subject of debate, but Weber’s contribution to that 
debate was to demonstrate that there was a linkage, historically and 
theoretically, between rationality, legal domination and the existence 
of large populations provisioned through a complex division of labour. 
It is not enough therefore to assault Weber’s conception of reason 
and rationality, given that the thrust of his work was to dissolve the 
metaphysical eighteenth century conception into its component 
applications. What must be stressed here, though it ought hardly to 
be necessary, is that Weber’s concern with rationality was not a 
philosophical but a soctological one. He was concerned not to 
characterize reason itself but to trace the lmeaments of the applica- 
tions of reason to human affairs, But once this is grasped, something 
of the futility of the discussion of the ‘validity’ of the notion of 
reason in Weber can be seen. Weber’s case was not that there is only 
one kind of ‘reason’, still less that there is only one ‘real’ type, nor 
yet was his case that domination is the unique and sole source of 
human order. To the contrary, he sought to show the variety of 
ways by which reason can enter human affairs, and equally the 
variety of sources of order in human societies. But, within this 
kaleidoscope of patterns, one is of crucial importance for the modern 
western world: the pattern of legal domination and instrumental 
rationality. The importance of this pattern derives in part from the 
fact that the bases of alternatives, including that of value-rationality, 
have been eroded by the processes of secularization and by the 
fragmentation of the natural law tradition, itself of relatively small 
command over men’s allegiances. The specifically value-rational 
religious sect focussed about the ideal of rejection of the world has, 
or rather had, a peculiar ‘affinity’ with democracy in its absolute 
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sense — but such democratic ideas are rooted ina number of processes 
all of which are improbable in the context of advanced industrial 
society. Weber’s critics have based their critical comments in the 
type of thinking typically associated with the Russian ‘mir’, the 
Swiss canton or the natural law phase of religious charisma. But each 
of these, in so far as it represents a principle of organization is already 
undermined in respect of the modern world. Any movement con- 
cerned with administration is already bound, by the very nature of 
the administrative task, to make a ‘compromise with the world’, and 
has already, therefore, entered the sphere of instrumental rationality. 
The movement of world-rejection, of the absolute demands of a con- 
summatory value-rationality are all progressively absent from the 
world. Population size, the industrial economy, the particular western 
European development of law, the secularization of western societies 
all combine to place this-wordly attitudes to the forefront and to 
erode the bases on which any transcendental (value) rationality might 
develop. We know from Marianne Weber’s biography of her husband 
that although he considered that an ethic of responsibility was the 
only one still possible in the contemporary world, he also considered 
himself something of a Gestnnungsethiker, and was concerned with 
the preservation of the transcendental dimension of reason, hence his 
appearance for the defence in the trials of Toller and Neurath; indeed 
that was the defence of Toller, that he was a Gesinnungsethitker and 
so represented those qualities which increasingly are absent from 
complex industrial societies. 

Finally, the claim made against Weber has been that he failed to 
give a major place to a substantive sense of democracy because he 
failed to think through the implications for authority types of value- 
rationality. Against that claim I have tried to show that Weber did 
discuss direct democracy as an (unstable) attempt to be free of all 
domination; and further that he showed that value-rationality, 
precisely inasmuch as it is rational, must issue finally in legal domi- 
nation, if, that is, it is able and prepared to sustain itself in time. 


J. J. R. Thomas 
Department of Economics and Social Science 
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Beyond the market: the survival of 
family capitalism in the English 
merchant banks 


ABSTRACT 


The disappearance of family capitalism in English society is taken 
for granted in most economic and sociological theory. Yet in one 
extremely important part of the financial system, the merchant 
banking sector, family-based possession and direct control con- 
tinued unchallenged until the 1960s. Moreover, until that time, 
the survival rate of independent merchant banks was extremely 
high. Almost all remained in business, though some flourished and 
others appeared to stagnate. There was little indication that 
‘market forces’ eliminated the inefficient. In fact, the merchant 
banks were embedded in a social context which limited competition, 
discouraged inter-bank ruthlessness and fostered co-operation. 
This article explores two theses, one general and one specific, that 
together explain the emergence of the peculiar social context and 
account for the continuity of family capitalism in English merchant 
banking. 


1 THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MERCHANT BANKING! 


English merchant bankers were.the acknowledged king-makers of the 
early nineteenth-century world. The financial empires of the Barings 
and Rothschilds were discussed with awe and some fear, for in wealth 
and power they rivalled the middle-order states of Europe.” Monarchs 
offended merchant bankers at their own peril; no state authority 
could rest secure without an ally among the merchant bankers who 
monopolized London’s money pumps. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, the numbers of merchant bankers increased, their interests 
multiplied and intersected, and the map of the world was redrawn to 
celebrate the advance of European imperialism, funded in part 
through the exertions of the city of London. The apogee of the 
merchant banking dynasties arguably occurred in the two decades 
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before the First World War. Their later fortunes reflected the collapse 
of British financial hegemony: not until the end of the second decade 
after the Second World War did the new functions of London’s 
merchant banks restore prosperity and public attention. By this time, 
their assets were dwarfed by those of the five clearing banks while 
their family capitalist organization appeared anachronistic and quaint. 
The revival of the City as an international financial centre set in 
motion forces for change which may yet culminate in the disappear- 
ance of the distinctively dynastic approach to merchant banking: 
that point, however, appears to be more distant than financial com- 
mentators predicted in the 1960s and 1970s.? Several families still 
exhibit great reluctance to be separated from the direct control of 
their enterprises. 

This article advances a general thesis to account for the survival of 
family capitalism in the English merchant banking sector. In doing 
so, it begins to fill a significant and surprising vacuum in the sociology 
of economic institutions. The absence of a sustained, historically 
informed sociological analysis of finance in capitalist society must 
bewilder anyone familiar with the writings of Marx, Weber, Sombart, 
Simmel and Hilferding.* Encouragingly, some studies reported in the 
last decade have pointed in the right direction. Among these are 
studies of elites and interlocks inspired by the analysis that Lupton 
and Wilson carried out, in 1958, on association among witnesses 
before the Bank Rate Leak enquiry. Recent works by Longstreth® 
and Moran’ are a theoretical advance in that they treat the City or 
financial capital as a political entity and present some stimulating 
hypotheses. In another vein, Thompson’s more abstract Marxist 
analysis of the financial system is a worthwhile attempt to challenge 
economic orthodoxy;® however, the Leninist interpretation offered 
by Overbeek? suggests a serious misreading of key episodes in British 
financial and social history. While these studies indicate a variety of 
perspectives that might be accommodated within a sociology of 
finance, they also reveal the need for systematic, theoretically guided 
empirical research into the relationships between financial organiz- 
ation, economic power, class and status group structure, and the 
state. Towards that end, this article seeks to clarify the social and 
economic significance of the merchant banks and to explain how the 
characteristics of the founding families, the business of the banks, 
and the expanding British state interacted to protect dynastic posses- 
sion from the full impact of market competition. A story emerges of 
dynastic ambition, the creation of a financial community, and effec- 
tive control of the Bank of England by merchant bankers, set against 
the backdrop of the rise and decline of Britain’s second empire. 

Two excellent reasons can be given for concentrating on England’s 
merchant banks: the banks themselves have been powerful organiza- 
tions in shaping capitalist Britain; and the founding families have 
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comprised a community of astounding wealth since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, comparable only with the brewing, shipowning 
and private banking clans.!° The role of merchant bankers in the 
making of the English capitalist class deserves comprehensive investi- 
gation and will be discussed in detail elsewhere.'! Here, attention 
will be focused on the relationships between the merchant banking 
dynasties, their banks and other interests, and the institutions of the 
City of London, including the Bank of England. Several interesting 
topics, among them the influence of merchant bankers on govern- 
ment policy and the breakdown of some aspects of financial regula- 
tion, are mentioned only in passing but merit fuller treatment in later 
work. 


London’s merchant banks in review The economic power of London’s 
leading merchant banks is not immediately apparent from a cursory 
review of their balance sheets. The largest accepting house,!? Klein- 
wort Benson Ltd, had assets of just over £3 billion in 1981-2, less 
than 10 per cent of those of Barclays Bank or the National West- 
minster. Unlike the much ramified clearers, the merchant banks do 
not have branches which deal with public deposits and loans. Rather, 
the modern merchant banks are essentially the powerful servants of 
corporations and governments, although a small part of their business 
consists of asset management and other services for wealthy persons. 
London’s merchant banks borrow and lend money in the wholesale, 
international markets;!? transactions involving less than a million 
pounds are seldom attractive. Large-scale banking is augmented by 
another traditional activity, bill accepting, which entails guaranteeing 
short-term credits in return for a commission; these functions to- 
gether provide merchant banking’s bread and butter. Another function 
with a long and colourful history is the issue of shares and bonds for 
companies, national governments and local authorities: in essence, it 
requires the successful mobilization of capital under terms that favour 
both the client and the issuing bank. Merchant bankers have made 
some of their largest profits from skilfully orchestrated issues; occa- 
sionally, there have also been serious losses. London’s merchant 
banks were quick to exploit the investment trust concept in the late 
nineteenth century. Since then, management of other people’s money 
has embraced insurance company funds, pension funds and unit 
trusts, and is a major factor in the post-1950s rejuvenation of mer- 
chant banking.’* Another function which developed slowly but 
became a major source of income since 1960 is the provision of 
financial advice and organization of finance for large companies. The 
take-over booms of the mid 1950s and late 1960s hastened the adop- 
tion of aggressive tactics by merchant banks in corporate finance 
and undermined the consensual order on which City regulation 
depended. Leading merchant banks have acquired other significant 
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income sources: insurance broking, bullion dealing, life assurance, 
international project finance, property, leasing, foreign government 
advice, and what can only be described as international tax mini- 
mization consultancy. 

The impact of the merchant banks differs between activities, but 
the overall pattern is striking. Within the UK, the 10 largest merchant 
banks monopolize the capital markets (issues), corporate advice and 
finance, bullion dealing, investment management, acceptances, and 
leasing. In issues, corporate finance and investment management 
enduring relationships exist between the major merchant banks and 
their clients. Severing a connection with an old accepting house 
remains socially objectionable in the City, an act of bad faith. Never- 
theless, evidence of unprecedented ruthlessness in inter-bank con- 
duct! suggests that the old order, a legacy of dynastic domination, 
is beyond restoration. 

Merchant bank power is also related to the extent of personal and 
formal ties between the accepting houses, the largest U.K. industrial, 
commercial and banking companies, and various governmental and 
community bodies.’® It is necessary to recognize the variety of these 
ties, in terms of origins, intended functions, and wider consequences, 
for the web is so complex that it is a distortion simply to portray the 
merchant banking fraternity as the spider in command. While it is 
not possible to explore the pattern of connections here, previous 
research indicates that it generates a structure of credibility and 
legitimacy for merchant bank conduct. The upshot is that merchant 
bankers’ power derives from the extensiveness of their information 
nets and from their position between the sources and potential 
users of capital, 17 

Merchant bank chairmen and directors tend more than boards of 
industrial and commercial enterprises or clearing banks to have upper 
stratum origins.‘® Although dilution of ascriptive criteria in the selec- 
tion of senior management and board members has occurred in the 
merchant banks, most markedly since the withdrawal of some found- 
ing families from active direction, it has lagged half a century behind 
the clearing banks and insurance companies in this respect. Changes 
have been slow, but unmistakable, too, in the form of corporate 
organization adopted by the merchant banks. Not until 1970 did 
N. M. Rothschild and Sons abandon the partnership form and become 
a limited liability, private company. However, in the 1960s, most 
had developed publicly quoted holding companies within which the 
merchant bank proper was embedded as a subsidiary. None the less, 
dynastic control and the conventions of Victorian society weighed 
heavily upon the merchant banks, well into the second half of the 
twentieth century. 
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The main question considered here is why family-based control has 
persisted for so long in the English merchant banks. Family possession, 
in the full sense, was the absolute rule in the merchant banks until 
the early 1960s, although since then it has diminished significantly. 
The nature of this diminution will be considered later. The merchant 
banks were exceptional in respect of the continuity of family-based 
possession. In no other branch of industry, finance or commerce had 
family ownership and control endured so completely without serious 
challenge from competitors. Nyman and Silberston,!? and Francis,?° 
in arguing that the extent of individual and family capitalist control 
has been underestimated in the U.K., also suggest that most companies 
pass out of founding family possession at some stage. Only since the 
early 1970s have a majority of merchant banks ceased to be directed 
by their founding families: by contrast, all but one of the companies 
in Francis’s random sample of 21 of the largest 250 had ceased to be 
family controlled by the 1920s. 

The more general of the two theses advanced here is that the social 
characteristics of merchant banking dynasties facilitated the person- 
alized and confidential mode of capital raising and financial diplomacy 
that was for so long typical of the English markets: this nexus only 
came under great strain when new approaches to financial business 
undermined traditional methods in the City of London in the later 
1950s. The new approaches gained ground not only because of dras- 
tically changed economic circumstances, but also because problems 
of succession and motivation in the control of the merchant banks 
became conspicuous at this time. The former were chiefly the result 
of deaths in the two world wars, while the latter stemmed from the 
lure of society and gentry life. The ‘gentlemanly’ organization of 
merchant banking reduced the need for great competence or effort 
on the part of family directors while ensuring that no stigma of trade 
attached to the unfortunates who spent a few hours each day in the 
partner’s room. However, in terms of the continuity of dynastic 
possession, the crucial outcome of gentlemanly organization was 
widespread agreement about the limits to competition and the desir- 
ability of mutual aid as a strategy for collective survival. 

The more specific thesis claims that had it not been for covert 
action by the Bank of England, particularly in 1931 and 1932, several 
great merchant banks would have collapsed, taking with them several 
others and the fortunes of the founding families. The covert action 
included a series of loans which breached the hole left by the cessation 
of payments from European debtors. There were precedents for such 
secret assistance, dating back to commercial crises in 1837, 1857, 
1890 and 1914.7! Nevertheless, the Bank of England had always 
been selective in its aid: the prospect of failure by a major bank or 
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financial enterprise did not guarantee rescue. Judgments of a dis- 
tinctly social sort were made by the Governor and Court of the 
Bank of England, within the unexamined bounds of a carefully 
perpetuated ideology. An important element of the situation was 
the prominence, and occasional predominance, of merchant banks 
in the Court; clearing banks were not represented until the 1950s. 
The long-term ‘view’ of the Bank was shaped by its intimate con- 
nection with and direction by partners in the most prestigious 
merchant banks. Within this view, the Bank’s duty was to supervise, 
caution, protect and, if all else failed, rescue the accepting houses. 

The specific thesis raises the question of the Bank of England’s 
function and responsibility. Its spokesmen have claimed for more 
than a century that its responsibility is to the nation as a whole, and 
that the appropriate way to discharge this responsibility is by main- 
taining order, efficiency and integrity in the financial system. Associ- 
ated with this conception of responsibility — thoroughly conservative 
in its assumptions — is an ideology of sound finance. The Bank’s 
spokesmen, as advisers to governments and as public figures, have 
espoused fervent belief in the necessity of exposure to market forces, 
implying opposition to collective bargaining, economic planning, and 
government deficits.27 Yet the evidence suggests that the Bank of 
England has protected the merchant banks and many lesser enter- 
prises from the final judgment of the market, both directly and in- 
directly. In the case of the Bank Governors’ actions in 1931-2, the 
irony is that the outstanding advocate of market individualism chose 
not to practise what it was preaching to wage-earners and the un- 
employed. The Bank’s function, it is proposed, has included the 
maintenance of an exclusive and compliant social order in the City, 
one based upon informal social controls and mutual protection 
developed by the merchant banking dynasties. It was this order that 
was being rescued in the 1930s. Failure to carry the merchant banks 
would have meant serious disruption to financial activity in the short 
term, and a loss of moral authority — due to the collapse of its social 
base — in the longer term. 

Alternative theoretical explanations of the survival of family owned 
and directed merchant banks are rarely made explicit. Economists 
seem to regard the merchant banks as curiosities, protected from the 
full force of competition, and only now starting to behave as proper 
firms should.?? However, economists have shown little interest in 
accounting theoretically for this phenomenon, implicitly dismissing 
it as a hiccup which will pass out of the market system sooner or 
later. In so doing, faith is sustained in the ultimate operation of 
selection by efficiency, a process that has been staved off in the 
merchant banking sector for the better part of 70 years. 

Theorists of managerial control build on the scenario provided by 
orthodox economics. Pockets of private capitalism are theoretically 
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uninteresting; they are dinosaurs in the mammalian age. Managerialists 
assume the inevitability of concentration of corporate capital, frag- 
mentation of individual shareholdings, and strategic control by senior 
employees. Merchant banks, small in terms of capitalization and 
manpower, are best ignored. 

By contrast, the theses advanced here identify three factors that 
were instrumental in sustaining family capitalism in the English 
merchant banks: 


1. dynastic ambition, ideology and resistance to loss of control; 

2. compatibility between gentlemanly status and merchant banking 
tasks; 

3. limits to competition, both informal and institutional. 


The way these factors arose and affected the merchant banks is out- 
lined in the next section. Upper stratum integration and capitalist 
class solidarity are major features of this context. 


8 MERCHANT BANKS: DYNASTIC FOUNDATIONS 


The histories of the merchant banking families reveal a struggle to 
convert material success into respectability and dynastic continuity. 
The background to this struggle, a conscious and deliberate one, was 
the changing relationship between class and status in nineteenth- 
century English society. The complacent rigidity of the old hierarchi- 
cal order was challenged by competitive individualism, its political 
meaning expressed in bourgeois liberalism, and class conflict, rooted 
in labour solidarity and made coherent in various socialist ideologies. 
Collectively, the merchant bankers, like other capitalist contempor- 
aries, contributed significantly to the very economic and social 
changes which undermined the old order, while individually they 
aspired to consolidate a position for their families within an exclu- 
ive, unchanging upper stratum. As early as the mid-nineteenth 
century, commentators expressed fears that the juggling act could 
not last: capitalism would erode the moral legitimacy of the old 
status order. Slowly, perhaps, if leading capitalists were initiated into 
the upper stratum and prised away from their participation in 
business. But eventually, they concluded, the old order would 
collapse as its signs and distinctions, its symbols of status, became 
marketable and its rural anchors gave way. Their fears were not 
without grounds, but the breakdown of the old order has been a 
long time in process. Tattered remnants of the landed status order 
today are embedded within the class structure, purchased by self- 
made men, used by politicians to buy off or placate rivals, drawn 
upon by the political right to present images of national harmony, 
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and used subtly to exclude others from control of major capitalist 
enterprises. 

Seen from the distance of the late twentieth century, the irony of 
unintended consequences is unmistakable. Closer to the lives of the 
early generations of merchant bankers, however, the ultimate contra- 
diction between dynastic upper stratum aspirations and the actions 
of the capitalist class is less perceptible. At the level of most historical 
narrative, biography and autobiography, individual motives and con- 
duct loom large, and situational logic reigns supreme. The solidifying 
structures of the emergent society appear only as shadowy premoni- 
tions of plausible futures. Merchant bankers were no more endowed 
with sociological imagination than the railway magnates, aristocratic 
colliery owners, shipping tycoons and textile manufacturers with 
whom they rubbed shoulders.*4 

One reason for this absence of long-sight is that the merchant 
bankers themselves began as a motley crowd. Certainly, their passage 
through nineteenth century society had a homogenizing effect, nar- 
rowing the range of variation quite spectacularly, yet religious and 
ethnic differences often remained in evidence, sometimes as perverse 
sources of pride. A further factor was the length of time that separ- 
ated the first prominence of the Barings and Rothschilds from the 
successes of the Hambros, Grenfells, Montagus, Sassoons, Kleinworts 
and Gibbs. Although at least 15 major merchant banks were founded 
before 1850,75 it was only in the next quarter century that their 
owners came to comprise a distinctive social group, identifiable in 
terms of economic power, wealth and political influence. And it was 
in the subsequent 40 years, to the First World War, that the several 
dozen families increasingly resembled a community within the cap- 
italist class. By this stage, the dynastic principle was taken for granted: 
the unexamined conditions on which it rested, of course, were shortly 
to be exposed by the war and the political upheavals that followed. 

The diverse origins of the main merchant banking families are 
well documented, if romanticized, in anecdotal and biographical 
accounts.”6 Contrary to some accounts, however, the preponderance 
of foreigners and the disproportionate representation of Jews are not 
due to the innate qualities of members of those categories. Rather, 
successful extension of credit and raising capital depended upon: an 
entrepreneurial orientation, without regard for injunctions against 
usury; a kin network which could mobilize resources, pass on infor- 
mation, provide trustworthy and competent partners, and act with 
unity when required; location in the City of London or in major 
commercial centres; correspondents (often kin) abroad, who could 
convey information and judgments and procure business; astuteness 
in assessing risks and minimizing bad debts and low returns; a system of 
complex reciprocities, encompassing contacts and informants in 
business and politics; and patronage or preferential treatment by a 
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monarch or statesman. The latter typically required subtle, compli- 
cated moves, and considerable patience: Barings, Rothschilds and 
Hambros in particular adroitly built up relationships with the power- 
wielders of Europe by salvaging their finances at critical times. 

Recourse to anything more specific than this set of structural and 
sentimental attributes as an explanation of early merchant banking 
success is probably misleading. The claim that social marginality, for 
instance, was a precondition of success is incorrect: by the time the 
Baring, Brown, Gibbs, Gladstone, Grenfell and Hambro families 
moved into merchant banking as such, they were already affluent 
and prominent members of the mercantile bourgeoisie. Furthermore, 
to suggest that the early merchant bankers were shrewd and ruthless 
because they were driven by resentment born of deprivation, as some 
accounts do, is quite wrong. Rubinstein, in his study of the very 
wealthy, supports this observation: 


Almost none of the immigrant merchant bankers were literally 
penniless when they moved to London, but were mainly the sons 
of established bankers abroad, or in the case of the Barings, of 
established cloth merchants in England. . . . Indeed, it is not poss- 
ible to speak of a single wealth-holding banker who was, strictly 
speaking, a ‘self made man’. At best, some came from just above 
this level, from the lower end of the middle class.?” 


Cosmopolitanism was not incompatible with an ambition to be 
counted among the best in the hierarchical society of the day. To 
some, the ‘aristocratic embrace”! was given warmly and rapidly; in 
other cases, an arm’s length relationship developed. The pervasive 
anti-semitism of the early Victorian period?® accounts for some 
barriers that Society put in the way of the Rothschilds and their 
lesser brethren. By the last decades of the nineteenth century, of 
course, the more visible barriers had tumbled, in large part as a result 
of the Prince of Wales’s gratitude for discreet rescues from financial 
misadventure.°° From 1880 onwards, the narrowing of variation in 
social types within merchant banking had become evident. Several 
dynasties had begun to flourish; many more were being established. 
Some indication of their characteristics is warranted at this point. 

Between 1880 and 1914, no less than 36 families?! with major 
merchant banking interests had, for all practical purposes, been 
assimilated into the tiny upper stratum of English society. Social 
histories stress that this stratum expanded while its criteria for 
inclusion grew more ambiguous.*? Often it is implied that a flood of 
brash philistines, the new plutocracy, swamped the old aristocrats 
and imposed their extravagant, shameless consumption on Society.” 
However, close examination of the careers of the main merchant 
banking families reveals that this is a considerable over-simplification, 
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indeed a significant distortion. To a very great extent, the institutions, 
mores and ritual occasions of the upper stratum were adapted slowly 
to changing circumstances by the leaders of Society. The social 
calendar continued to reflect the importance of land-owning: appro- 
priately, since as late as 1883, the 200 persons who owned more than 
25,000 acres held 25 per cent of the private land in Great Britain.” 
Merchant banking families, like others of the wealthiest bourgeoisie, 
bought great houses in the West End of London and estates which 
encompassed several villages and prime agricultural land. Their lives 
were shaped by the long-established conventions that surrounded 
social prominence in the counties. They dispensed local justice and 
patronage, represented the county in the House of Commons, 
organized the rural militia, supported parishes and entertained their 
social equals with hunts, shoots, balls and house parties. May to 
August each year saw a return to London and the enactment of the 
Society Season. Old landed families and their new neighbours engaged 
in elaborate summertime rites, celebrating the timelessness of the 
status order and paying homage to the watchful, judgmental gate- 
keepers of Society, the grand ladies of the great class. Certainly, the 
upper stratum expanded to include people like merchant bankers, 
but it was a controlled expansion conditional upon their adoption of 
approved social qualities. 

Several aspects of the creation of upper stratum identities are 
relevant here. Members of the merchant banking families subjected 
themselves to various forms of institutional processing once they had 
acquired the necessary resources. Hierarchy and exclusion in society 
were reinforced in the household: the small army of servants clung 
to their rigid pecking order, supervised by the mistress of the house- 
hold and her daughters, who were excluded from and appendages to 
the masculine public world. The paterfamilias tended to be remote 
from his heirs, who were nursed through infancy by servants, sent 
to often austere, all male public schools for upwards of 10 years, and 
then routed through an exclusive Oxbridge college before being 
released into the male domains of public life. Elements of these 
relationships were refracted into the organization of the banks and 
other enterprises which the families controlled. Generational conflict 
was suppressed by a strong dynastic ideology that applauded duty, 
dignity and respect, reinforced by the years of accommodation to 
hierarchical relations imposed on each rising generation.” To take 
one example, by 1914 all the main merchant banking families had 
sent their sons to Eton, Harrow or Winchester, predominantly to 
the former.3” By this time, too, family traditions of military service, 
parliamentary representation,*® club membership, participation in 
blood sports, racing and yachting, and cultural patronage had been 
firmly established. With a few exceptions, too, the generation who 
governed the merchant banks and associated financial enterprises 
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were not founders but heirs to fortunes: despite their names, the 
Goschens, Sassoons, Kleinworts and Rallis convincingly presented 
the persona of English gentlemen. 

Although the ethos of upper stratum Victorian family life strongly 
favoured dynastic control of resources, including merchant banks, 
the largeness of many families created practical difficulties. In prin- 
ciple, the preferred solution to this problem was primogeniture, such 
that the eldest son inherited the business or the estate intact and 
governed it personally, while the other sons received lifetime incomes 
but were expected to contribute to society through the church, mili- 
tary, civil service or higher learning. Daughters remained dependent 
upon the household until they married. Where there were numerous 
siblings, then, an estate would be inherited with large, fixed expend- 
itures attached. In practice, though, variations were common.°? As 
early as the eighteenth century, private banking families had devel- 
oped solutions which departed considerably from primogeniture. 
Family lands usually were inherited by the eldest son, who partici- 
pated as a partner with his younger brothers in the family bank. 
Sometimes, control of the bank was consolidated when one partner 
bought his brothers out. Occasionally, kin outside the senior branch 
of the family bought back in. In the absence of heirs, control of a 
family bank passed to the female line.*° Merchant banking solutions 
resembled these. The merchant bank remained in the family, governed 
by a small group of kin, but supporting a much larger group who 
occupied themselves with the land and the service of monarchs, 
temporal and spiritual. The Baring family is the archetype for this 
arrangement, in part because of the great fecundity of Henry Baring 
and his two spouses who produced 13 children in 40 years. Branches 
of the family established their own rural fiefdoms, while retaining 
control of the great merchant bank and providing it with occasional 
new blood.*! Like other merchant banks, Barings had to achieve a 
balance between accommodating kin who wished to occupy them- 
selves in the bank and maintaining a modicum of efficiency and com- 
petence. It was not uncommon for family members to have brief 
merchant banking careers, or to be given positions where they could 
go through the motions without damaging the business. 

While there were often obvious material reasons for striving to 
keep a merchant bank within the founding family, resistance to loss 
of control cannot be attributed simply to expected returns. Family 
histories and memoirs repeatedly stress the symbolic and sentimental 
value of dynastic continuity to the founders and subsequent gener- 
ations. No less than the family estates, the merchant bank testified 
to the social worth of the clan. The much-remarked peculiarities of 
pre-1960 merchant banks express dynastic success — solidity, trad- 
itionalism, quiet order and hierarchy.*? It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a sense of duty towards the family was realized in service within 
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the bank: scrupulous attention was given to preparation of the 
younger generation to govern the enterprise. Duty, however, was not 
always felt to be enough, especially when the elders came to recognize 
the profligacy of some of their heirs. Some family members spent 
more than they received, although the bank’s capital could be pro- 
tected while it remained a partnership. But when commercial strategy 
favoured adoption of limited liability corporate form, with publicly 
disposable shares, several families set up trusts to safeguard their 
banks from individuals’ whims. In 1929, for example, ‘The Hambro 
Trust Limited was established to ensure that the divergent family 
interests should remain cohesive, and so keep the power vested within 
the family’.*? Barings had done the same thing when they bought 
back the family bank from its rescuers four years after the crash of 
1890; Rothschilds set up Rothschild Continuations in 1939; and the 
Schroder family kept their interests in harmony through the Veritas 
Trust. 

Subsequent sections outline the impact of external factors, in- 
cluding war and economic depression, on the merchant banks’ 
business. Here, it might be noted that these environmental changes 
coincided with some strains internal to the controlling families, 
chiefly problems of succession and motivation. In the numerically 
small families, such as the Rothschilds, Flemings, Waggs, Samuels and 
Bensons, unexpected deaths jeopardized continuity of direction. 
These circumstances prompted the survivors to offer special friends 
and loyal employees a greater role in directing the banks. However, 
these conscripts acted in trust on behalf of the family, indeed as 
regents until a new generation could exercise dynastic authority for 
themselves. In some cases, appeals to duty could not induce family 
members to take a banking career seriously; regency was required in 
these circumstances, too, and became more common through the 
1930s and 1940s. 

From the First World War onwards, the weaknesses of dynastic 
control grew more obvious. Several once great merchant banks, in- 
cluding Frederick Huth and Co., Goschen and Cunliffes, Ogilvy 
Gillanders (the Gladstone family bank), and the two Sassoon enter- 
prises, had begun to languish and were in danger of failure by the 
early 1920s. In a more competitive and open economic environment, 
such firms would almost certainly have been taken over by rivals 
or pushed towards extinction. A change of management and a 
re-orientation of business probably would have restored profits.“ 
However, these things could not occur while the legitimacy of dynas- 
tic control was defended by the City fraternity. A hostile takeover, 
as occurred in industry and commerce in the 1950s, was unthinkable. 
The culture of the City prohibited overt confrontation. Instead, a 
family’s allies were expected to assist discreetly, typically with the 
knowledge and approval of the Governor of the Bank of England: 
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new capital might be injected into the bank and loyal friends might 
be invited to replace old family members in directing the enterprise.** 
A premium was placed on co-operation, discretion and at least a façade 
of order; open antagonism had ceased when the Rothschilds on the 
one side and Hambros, Barings and Morgan Grenfell on the other 
buried their differences in the 1890 crisis. 


4 SURVIVAL 


Intense belief in the value of dynastic control was not enough in 
itself to ensure that the merchant banks would prosper in an era of 
global change. Economic forces beyond the ken and command of the 
City shifted the centre of international financial activity across the 
Atlantic. Within the U.K., too, the decade before 1920 had been 
marked by major changes in capitalist organization: industrial con- 
centration had occurred and executive power increasingly was in the 
hands of a new managerial elite;*” while in the City itself, a multitude 
of private and joint-stock banks had been merged to form five great 
clearing banks.*® Even the very conservative insurance companies, 
many closely aligned with merchant banks, had joined together in 
great composites and had begun to push meritocracy of sorts into 
the boardroom.*? Yet this reorganization had proceeded with great 
deference towards the claims of owning families, whose disappoint- 
ments were cooled out and obscured by public displays of unity on 
the newly constituted boards. A model was at hand, then, for the 
development of the merchant banking sector: weaker firms could be 
absorbed into a small number of large, more bureaucratic banks in 
which shareholding families played a diminished role. That this did 
not occur despite the economic pressures requires some explanation. 
An adequate explanation must go beyond the desire of individual 
families to retain control of their banks, for it needs to show how 
these families were able to keep control in spite of poor performance 
and impending financial failure. A vital part of this picture, of course, 
is the Bank of England, which by the 1920s had legitimated its dual 
function as central bank and voice of the City. It was an unwritten 
law that bank insolvencies were to be averted; where firms were in 
danger of failure, therefore, one would find the attention of the 
Governor of the Bank and his functionaries. One explanation, then, 
is that the Bank of England allowed and enabled founding families 
to keep charge of their merchant banks. But, of course, this raises 
two crucial questions immediately: how did the Bank do this? and 
in whose interests did the Bank act? Neither has a simple answer. 
Taking the second question first, one might observe that the 
organization of the Bank of England favoured the representation of 
certain financial interests above others. Until well into the inter-war 
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period, these interests were those of the merchant banks, the overseas 
banks, the fraternity of great merchant houses and the remnants of 
the private banks: their representatives comprised the Court of the 
Bank of England, the 26 men who supervised British financial 
policy.°° Domestic joint-stock banks were excluded from represen- 
tation. Of course, the clearing banks’ interests could not be ignored 
any more — far less, in fact — than those of the discount houses or 
the stockbroking firms. But the Bank of England’s Court operated 
with a world view that above all was sympathetic to the needs and 
risks of merchant banking. Two merchant banks had been represented 
for a century or more;*! others provided directors who, like many of 
their colleagues, served for three or more decades.*? It was inconceiv- 
able that the Bank would act to the detriment of the established 
names in the City. By the turn of the century, in some part because 
of the galvanizing effect of the Barings crisis, the Bank was cast in 
the role of guarantor and supervisor of a social order as well as a 
system of markets. On occasion, the Bank of England might challenge 
the activities of a particular merchant bank, but this was done to 
maintain procedures and principles which offered collective security. 
On similar grounds, the Bank strove to exclude ‘undesirables’, either 
those whose reputations preceded them or those whom the Bank 
feared would elude the restraint of the financial community. One 
basis of this conservative world view was an acute, institutionalized 
mistrust of non-gentlemen. Although occasionally pragmatism 
triumphed over principle when it became clear that an undesirable 
was going to succeed financially, subtle forms of dishonour were 
inflicted on the parvenu within the City. It was accepted that the 
Bank’s Court, dominated by the grandees of merchant banking, 
functioned as the City’s moral enforcer.** 

Under these circumstances, the myth of identity between City 
interests and those of the nation legitimated the Bank’s predominant 
attention to the former. The conflicts inherent in this claim were 
fully exposed in the restoration and abandonment of the gold stan- 
dard, in 1925 and 1931 respectively. The prerequisite for restoration 
of the gold standard at the pre-First World War parity between the 
pound sterling and the dollar was a rise in the sterling exchange rate. 
The strategy used to achieve this was an increase in interest rates, 
which brought a flow of foreign funds into London. But the cost of 
this was domestic deflation: investment levels dropped, exports be- 
came less competitive, and the working class paid the price in in- 
creased unemployment. Further difficulties arose because British 
industry was in poor condition after the war, weakening the export 
base on which the City had relied in better days. As a result, the 
Bank was preoccupied with maintaining the exchange rate throughout 
the brief resurrection of the gold standard.5* The myth that what 
was good for finance was good for society as a whole was challenged 
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in some quarters, but it was not discredited. Indeed, the events 
surrounding the fall of the second Labour Government in 1931 and 
the election of a Nationalist replacement suggest that public belief 
in the Bank’s guiding myth was extraordinarily tenacious. 

It may not have been entirely coincidental that during the gold 
standard regime of 1925-31, London’s merchant banks enjoyed an 
Indian summer, a new boom in sterling loans to foreign governments. 
Defaults on some of these, particularly by Central European states, in 
1931 created the circumstances that led to direct Bank of England 
aid to several leading merchant banks. This aid was the most dramatic 
form of encouragement given to the maintenance of family ownership 
and control, but it comprises only a single episode in a much broader, 
enduring context of support. This context is described briefly, by 
way of an answer to the first question, before considering the salience 
of Bank-led rescues of merchant banks. 

Since its foundation in 1694, the Bank had been — physically as 
well as figuratively — at the centre of the social organization of the 
City. Over the two centuries to the zenith of the merchant banks, 
there had been crucial changes in this social organization, produced 
by the increased size, complexity and diversity that accompanied 
the global ascendancy of British trade and finance. From the middle 
of the nineteenth century, merchant bankers had become increasingly 
prominent in the Bank’s oligarchy. By this time, the Bank’s role in 
the financial system had become less competitive and more author- 
itative as its masters sought to construct a rational order. As Check- 
land’ cogently demonstrates, that order was limited, but none the 
less it reflected the gradual transformation of latssez faire into a system 
of instrumental reason. The Bank gradually distanced itself from 
sectional interests. Great care was taken to establish its discretionary 
authority and trustworthiness. Minimization of the conflict between 
the Bank’s dual roles of city mouthpiece and city policeman depended 
upon the solid foundation of a community-like social system in the 
City as well as astute impression management to stave off public 
criticism and investigation. Trenchant criticisms of the Bank’s 
secrecy®® failed to puncture the myth of congruence between City 
and national interests; the Bank exercised the widest discretion — 
and arbitrariness — behind this shield, almost always without dissent 
from the City. But essential to this harmonious façade was the ex- 
clusiveness of the banking fraternity, which in turn was facilitated 
by dynastic control. 

By the later 1920s, diffuse and dense social ties integrated most of 
the owners of the City’s 20 or so major merchant banks in a com- 
munity of interest. Kinship and intermarriage brought the Barings, 
Smiths, Hambros, Morgans and Grenfells together in a clan system 
which encompassed the wealthiest and most powerful aristocrats in 
the country. Further links were developing rapidly during this period: 
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the extended kinship organization absorbed many other banking 
families in subsequent decades. Ties of friendship and business 
partnership reinforced those links, and extended to other families, 
notably the Jewish and Germanic ones, which for various reasons 
were marginal to the aristocratic-banking kinship structure. To these 
could be added common membership of clubs, committees, political 
parties (and parliament), and, of course, the Bank of England. Addi- 
tional structuring emerged from repeated association and interaction 
in routine business activity.*” 

Cultural flesh can be put on these bare bones. In the later 1920s, 
the period of threat and decline, the merchant banks were directed 
by men whose formative years had been spent in country house com- 
fort, Etonian rigour and privilege, and, in many cases, in the uniform 
of exclusive military regiments in the Boer War or the First World 
War. They were natural rulers, patriarchs in a paternalistic enclave 
around which a more bureaucratic form of capitalism was developing. 
Hierarchy and ascribed status were taken for granted, but the bar- 
barians could be heard at the gates. Society was the natural habitat 
of the post-First World War plutocracy: its locale shifted according 
to the season, from London to the estates, and to snow or sun in 
winter. Merchant bank owners, with some important exceptions, 
participated fully in Society’s round of activities, sometimes to the 
detriment of their firms.*® At all times, in the City and out, merchant 
bankers presented themselves as gentlemen, although gentlemen 
proved to be capable of an astounding range of conduct. Perhaps the 
most that can be inferred from their gentlemanly status is that mer- 
chant bank owners acted towards each other with integrity and 
honour within the City. Limited as this normative order might have 
been, it extended to mutual assistance and protection under certain 
conditions, and solidarity in the face of external stress. In particular, 
the normative order ruled out ruthless competition among the estab- 
lished merchant banks and made hostile take-over attempts unthink- 
able. Men brought up to control and command with natural ease 
abstained from following the logic of capitalist accumulation to its 
conclusion, They co-operated with their competitors, who were also 
their cousins and friends, in a self-perpetuating community of mutual 
regard. 

Mutal support and tacit agreements to restrain competition had 
been firmly established by the later years of the nineteenth century. 
A cluster of merchant banks co-operated most closely with each 
other: Barings, Brown Shipley, Hambros, Morgan Grenfell and 
Lazards in particular.5? Kinship and association underpinned these 
commercial relations, which had developed over several decades, 
partly in opposition to the power of the Rothschilds. Co-operation 
ranged from syndication of issues, non-poaching agreements with 
regard to customers, maintenance of individual territorial interests, 
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provision of guarantees to each other, sharing information, and joint 
control of investment trusts and other ventures. Co-operation was 
not restricted to this group of merchant banks, however; others, 
including Rothschilds, shared in loan issues and investments.©° A 
tradition of mutual support had begun to evolve in the middle of 
the nineteenth century through joint involvements in diverse ventures, 
from foreign banks, mines and railways to pastoral companies and 
plantations: it had been formalized in joint-stock companies and in 
protective associations like the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 
The Barings crisis of 1890 strengthened this tradition and gave it a 
moral character. When the First World War had differential effects on 
the merchant banks — the central and western European specialists’ 
business disappeared — the stronger ones assisted the weaker ones to 
survive liquidity crises. The Bank of England formalized and gave 
official endorsement to merchant bank mutuality at this time by 
sponsoring the Accepting Houses Committee, and extending certain 
rights and privileges to its members. Although the A.H.C. now seems 
to have little future,®? for half a century it functioned as an exclusive 
club, protected by the power and ‘moral suasion’ of the Bank of 
England. 

The responsibility that the Bank of England accepted on behalf of 
merchant banks can be gauged by reviewing its assistance to two old 
but declining houses which were eventually wound up, and to three 
major merchant banks which were threatened with extinction because 
of unforeseen events in 1931. 

Frederick Huth and Co. was founded in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and prospered as a central European specialist under the direction 
of the Huth and Meinertzhagen families. Its senior partner, Frederick 
Huth Jackson, was a director of the Bank of England from 1892 
until his death in 1921. His brother-in-law, George Macaulay Booth, 
a member of the Liverpool shipping dynasty, also served as a Bank 
director. However, the firm ran into difficulties during the First World 
War, and was in danger of failure by 1921. The Bank had given Huth’s 
special rediscounting facilities — essentially unlimited credit — while 
assuring the financial world that all was well. For 14 years after 
Huth Jackson’s death, the Bank of England provided the firm with 
covert loans and assisted in its reorganization. However, this was of 
no avail, as Huth’s continued to lose money, so the firm was finally 
liquidated. The Bank justified its continuing and expensive aid to 
Huth’s by quoting the convention that 


Huth Jackson’s . . . place in the Bank’s Court carried with it a 
traditional obligation on the part of the Bank to support. Since 
1841, it had been the Bank’s practice to answer any enquiry about 
a Director’s firm by ‘undoubted and unqualified’ reports and to 
discount their acceptances without limit.®? 
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Montagu Norman’s insistence that Huth’s not be allowed to fail en- 
abled the owning families to retreat in honour and comfort to their 
country estates. 

The ‘once-great merchant bank of Fruhling and Goschen merged 
with the firm of the First World War Governor of the Bank of 
England (Walter Cunliffe) to become Goschens and Cunliffe. The loss 
of European business weakened their position significantly, aggravated 
by succession problems within the Goschen dynasty.®* Goschens and 
Cunliffe, like Huths, was not to fail suddenly but was to be helped 
into dignified sale and liquidation over a long period. It eventually 
ceased business in 1939, when some of its interests as well as one 
partner (Kenneth Goschen, a Director of the Bank of England) were 
absorbed amicably into Antony Gibbs and Co. 

Less conspicuous than these prolonged withdrawals, but more vital 
to the survival of family control in the merchant banking sector was 
the secret assistance given to three major accepting houses in the 
1930s. The Bank was never compelled to justify these covert 
loans, since their existence was revealed only after nationalization. 
Professor Sayers, however, suggests that the Bank would not allow 
any of the great names to go under without struggle, because to do 
so would have jeopardized the reputation of the City and might have 
led to a run on other banks with disastrous effects for the financial 
system. It is certainly unlikely that Montagu Norman, the Governor 
from 1920-44, would have acted primarily on sentimental grounds. 
The global financial situation was gloomy from a banker’s viewpoint, 
particularly because gold was being siphoned out of London and the 
pound sterling was so patently over-priced. Bank failures in Europe 
and the U.S.A. terrified British bankers. Whether failure of the three 
accepting houses would have brought a chain of crashes in other 
financial institutions is incapable of resolution with finality. The 
probability of collapse must have been high: in view of the structural 
connections, possible economic consequences and tradition of Bank 
regulation and supportiveness, it was a foregone conclusion that 
assistance would be given. Irrespective of other results, it is almost 
certain that failure of the three accepting houses would have brought 
down at least four others with European interests, spelling the end of 
family dominance in the merchant banking sector. 

Lazard Brothers and Co. was on the verge of ceasing business in 
July 1931.65 The Wall Street crash had occurred in October 1929, 
beginning the great depression that undermined Rothschild’s Credit 
Anstalt in Vienna, in May 1931. The Austrian bank failure was com- 
pounded by a moratorium on short-term central European debts in 
June 1931, which seriously affected the liquidity of the accepting 
houses, Lazards at this time was one of the great six merchant banks, 
and with its ally, Morgan Grenfell, a leader in the reorganization 
of British industry. Three families controlled Lazards. The chief 
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shareholder was Viscount Cowdray, who through his industrial- 
financial company S. Pearson and Son, possessed a majority of the 
equity. Sir Robert Kindersley, later awarded a peerage, was chairman 
and Robert (later Lord) Brand was senior managing director. Kinder- 
sley was a Director of the Bank of England. When Montagu Norman, 
the Governor, returned from a meeting in Basle on 14 July, 1931, 
Kindersley requested a secret interview immediately. In the interview, 
Kindersley disclosed that Lazards needed £3 million from the Bank 
to prevent failure, because of a £6 million loss due to ‘maladminis- 
tration’ in the Brussels office. Norman took the proposal to rescue 
Lazards to the Committee of Treasury, the governing body within 
the Court, where it was endorsed on the grounds that it was necessary 
to avoid panic in the City. The Bank loan averted the crisis, but 
Lazards returned for another £2 million a year later. The accepting 
house repaid the Bank over several years: foreign bankers were none 
the wiser. 

Surreptitious aid was given to two other accepting houses. Both 
loans were much smaller than Lazards’, but equally essential to their 
survival, The Bank also operated extensively in the discount market 
to enable the financing of bills to continue. Hambros, Barings, and 
Rothschilds, together with the three firms above, were forced to 
withhold a large part of their acceptances from the market after the 
moratorium on German, Austrian and Hungarian short-term debts. 
The Bank bought otherwise unsaleable bills from the accepting houses, 
ensuring their liquidity and solvency. 

It is not suggested here that the Bank conspired to save family 
control in the merchant banks whatever the cost to the rest of the 
financial system or the British economy. Rather, the Bank — the 
Governor and Court, guided by precedent and pragmatism — resolved 
to prevent failure or embarrassment in the City. The world-view of 
banking leaders implicitly assumed that the liquidation of prestigious 
merchant banks was against the national interest. Young, no friend 
of the left, none the less observed that 


The family-like atmosphere of the whole British ascendancy (in 
the City) up to 1930 misled its members too often into thinking 
that the public good was at stake when they were organising their 
own comfort.® 


If attention is confined to the specific difficulties of the accepting 
houses, alternative courses of action do not appear politically or 
economically feasible. The logic of the sitation suggests that covert 
loans and market intervention were appropriate actions, given the 
Bank’s objectives. However, this conclusion begs much larger ques- 
tions about the Bank’s long-term relationship with the government, 
its responsibility for Britain’s over-priced pound and subjection to 
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the gold standard, and its direction by merchant bankers. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the Bank’s priorities were established 
with special attention to the interests of the financial institutions and 
with myopic disregard for their impact on the rest of British society. 


5 STAGNATION AND BEYOND 


Stagnation set in to the merchant banking sector for two decades 
after the close escapes of 1931-2. Kellett®’ found that 


Allowing for a threefold depreciation in the value of the pound 
the merchant banks’ deposits in the period 1955-57 were only just 
level with their equivalent thirty years earlier. The average of 
deposits in 1955-57 of £156 million, or £52 million at 1936 prices, 
compared with £54 million in the year 1927. Acceptance credit 
business was equally flat. The credits outstanding in 1955-57 of 
£104 million, equivalent to £34 million at pre-war prices, compared 
with an actual level of around £34 million in 1927-30. 


But these figures, and the continuity of control during this period, 
obscure some important nascent changes. 

One was a modification of merchant banking business, away from 
acceptances and foreign loans towards industrial finance and invest- 
ment management. Inevitably, much of the traditional craft of 
merchant banking became redundant, as did the practical contribu- 
tions of some senior employees and partners. The corollary, of 
course, was an influx in the 1950s of new men, many with specialized 
training, who were poorly suited to a regime of paternalism. 

Second, several new merchant banks grew to rival the great names 
in size and skill. Most important among these was S. G. Warburg and 
Co., founded in the City in the early 1930s by the scion of a long- 
established Jewish-German banking family. No respecter of conven- 
tions, Warburg’s hallmark was aggressive dealing. Warburg’s success in 
the 1957 takeover struggle for British Aluminium® rewrote the rules 
of corporate finance. Another innovator was Philip Hill, whose invest- 
ment trust-cum-merchant bank became a leader in industrial issues 
and corporate advice; its speculative activities also came under 
scrutiny from the City. Hill’s successors merged their merchant bank 
with three older, dynastic enterprises: Higginson & Co., Erlangers (in 
1959), and M. Samuel and Co. in 1965. The result was Hill Samuel. 

Third, the average age of merchant bank boards increased consider- 
ably during the decades of stagnation. Death provided the only exit 
from merchant banking for hereditary directors (if one excludes gross 
incompetence). For example, Lords Kindersley and Brand were still 
governing Lazards in 1951, 20 years after the Bank rescue, aged 82 
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and 73 respectively. Other merchant banks also exhibited remarkable 
continuity of direction, remaining under the control of men whose 
minds and characters were shaped by the experiences of Victorian 
upper stratum life.”° It appears that wartime deaths of heirs — partic- 
ularly in the Great War — destabilized the merchant banks no less 
than the landed aristocracy and gentry, by depriving the older gener- 
ation of choice of successors.” 

The willingness of some old families to dispose of their merchant 
banks during the 1950s indicated an awareness of significant changes 
in the financial world, The time of the small, family run bank staffed 
by loyal retainers had passed; but the thick walls of the City had long 
kept out the challengers. In the 1950s and early 1960s, sales occurred 
to other families or to entrepreneurs, and created merchant banks on 
a par with the great names. It was only in the later 1960s, with the 
sale of a majority holding in William Brandt’s Sons to the National 
and Grindlays Bank that the trend towards large-scale bureaucratic 
control began. By then, the City had been transformed by the devel- 
opment of ‘parallel? money markets, notably the Eurocurrency 
market, and an influx of foreign banks and aspiring entrepreneurs. 
Moreover, diversification of clearing bank functions had begun to 
challenge areas of business that the merchant banks had believed to 
be secure. Merchant banks required reorientation and reorganization 
to exploit the new opportunities presented by the rejuvenated City.”? 
Some dynasties, such as the Hambros, set about doing this syste- 
matically and with clear intent of retaining control.”? Others, like 
the Gibbs in 1980 and the Arbuthnots in 1982, cashed in their chips 
without fuss and left the scene that both had inhabited for 150 years. 

Change has characterized the period since the late 1960s. A sub- 
stantial transition has occurred from a merchant banking system 
overwhelmingly controlled by dynasts and their appointees to one 
in which bureaucratic-entrepreneurial control is becoming typical. 
Bureaucratic-entrepreneurial control refers not only to the separ- 
ation of legal ownership from strategic control and to the coordina- 
tion and regulation of the enterprise by bureaucratic means, but also 
to the construction of entrepreneurial roles occupied by salaried 
employees within an explicitly rule-bound bureaucratic structure. 
The latter feature obviously generates organizational divisions and 
tensions, but it is an inevitable compromise between the type of 
personalized flexibility essential to certain merchant banking tasks 
and the large-scale organization resulting from recent growth. 
Although consequent tensions and divisions may be more acute in 
contemporary merchant banks than in insurance companies and 
clearing banks, for example, the problem of reconciling enterpreneur- 
ship with large-scale administration is by no means absent in the latter. 

This is not the place to explore how the diminution of family pos- 
session has affected organizational relations within the merchant 
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banks, since this article’s focus is on the factors which led to the 
extraordinary tenure of family capitalism in the merchant banking 
sector. However, it should be emphasized that the process of trans- 
ition has occurred chiefly in the 1970s and 1980s during a period of 
growth and prosperity for the merchant banks, and not, as might 
have been predicted, during the troubled years of 1931-2. Moreover, 
the transition to non-hereditary, non-owner control has begun to 
occur in the merchant banks several decades after a similar shift in 
the clearing banks. 


6 IMPLICATIONS OF THE ARGUMENTS 


This article has explored two theses which explain the prolonged 
survival of family capitalism in the English merchant banking sector. 
Throughout the preceding sections, emphasis has been given to the 
significance of the mediation of economic forces by social organiza- 
tion. The counterfactual employed here was that in the absence of a 
cohesive system of social relationships in the merchant banking sector 
— extending to the Bank of England itself — global changes in the 
organization of capitalism would have undermined family-based con- 
trol more dramatically and rapidly than has been the case. 

It is implied in this argument that the much-remarked trend from 
status to contract was reversed in the English financial world. In the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, laissez fatre and no-holds- 
barred competition in the merchant banking sector were replaced by 
a mode of allocation that depended on duties and reciprocal obliga- 
tions derived from a stable status order. Competition became less 
direct by the turn of the century; income and profits were determined 
as much by agreement within the merchant banking community as 
by market forces. This situation increased the likelihood of individual 
bank survival, particularly when traditional sources of revenue were 
destroyed by the First World War. Co-operation was a rational strategy 
through the long years of stagnation. 

However, by the later 1950s, when the old club of merchant 
bankers could not prevent changes that were profiting new rivals, 
both domestic and foreign, the relationships, norms and beliefs in- 
herited from the Victorian era were increasingly recognized as redun- 
dant and even dangerous. Far-reaching changes in the international 
financial system resulted in the displacement of the old status order 
in favour of less personalized organization. Dynastic representatives 
bowed to the imperatives of capitalist progress. They relinquished 
active contro] to join their old cronies and kin in the genteel ceremonial 
order maintained by the rentier segment of the capitalist class. 

In this final section, implications of the arguments advanced here 
are considered for three topics of outstanding sociological concern. 


x 
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These are ownership and control of corporate resources, class 
action, and power in British society. The narrowness of the substan- 
tive area explored here and the numbers of questions as yet only 
tentatively answered suggest that a broad brush is needed in the 
following discussion. 


(i) Ownership and control The arguments presented here contain 
implications for research into the distribution of corporate ownership 
and control. Obviously, it is implied that the shift from family-directed 
to manager-directed enterprise is significant, but not in the sense that 
managerialist theorists might suppose. For one thing, the transition 
from family to managerial direction is less clearcut than it might 
seem. There are several degrees of family involvement between com- 
plete strategic control and operational management and complete 
disposal of shareholdings: joint direction, rights of veto, and privileges 
of influence based on long association. Variations of this sort exist in 
the present-day merchant banks. Second, the social role of salaried 
employees differs between sectors and over historical time. In the 
merchant banking sector, it was noted, there were precedents for 
managerial control on behalf of owners, based on a relationship 
infused with status considerations and legitimated by a wider context 
of reciprocal rights and duties. In other sectors, where ownership was 
less visible and continuous, the shareholder-manager relationship was 
more openly contractual and, on occasions, conflictual. A third factor 
which complicates the issue is that what appear from share registers 
to be instances of managerial control may actually be entrepreneurial 
control: insurance companies, pension funds and merchant banks 
sponsor and support entrepreneurs by buying large blocks of shares 
in particular companies. 

Managerialists generally contend that the fragmentation of private 
shareholdings and the decline of dynastic direction have freed man- 
agers from accountability to owners and thereby, from preoccupation 
with profits and growth. However, trends in the merchant banking 
sector lend weight to the opposite conclusion: managerial control 
means less variation in both the ends pursued and the means employed. 
Reliance on the capital market rather than retained profits and family 
fortunes entails constant attention to the visible symbols of compet- 
itive success: balance sheet size, profits, ‘innovation’, and share price. 
The result appears to be more formally rational, relative to the end 
of competitive success, than family capitalist organization within the 
pre-1960 City order. 

Assumptions of corporate independence are unrealistic. An ade- 
quate theory of corporate ownership and control needs to recognize 
and incorporate the constraints of oligopoly in many sectors, large 
shareholdings of financial institutions, networks of board-level 
association, and patterns of merchant banking advice. Combined 
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with these structural constraints, of course, is the culture of big 
business, which further limits the scope of autonomous corporate 
action. 

Over the past century, the organization of authority and benefit 
in the capitalist economy has become more formally structured; 
more impersonal; more differentiated; and less directly connected 
with the private ownership of capital. The growth of large-scale 
bureaucratic transnational enterprises, specialized financial insti- 
tutions and state economic agencies is symptomatic of the syste- 
matization of capitalism.” So too is the construction of an edifice 
of statutory regulation. Within this framework, the role of the mer- 
chant banks increasingly has been to mediate between the major 
beneficiaries and the executive controllers of systematized capital- 
ism. In other words, merchant banks mobilize, reconcile and inte- 
grate interests associated with the accumulation of private capital. 
They help to impose the interests of particular entrepreneurs on 
complex corporate organization, while collectively acting to extend 
the scope of profit-oriented formal rationality within the company 
sector. In performing this dual function, the merchant banks link 
class to corporate structure. 


(ii) Theories of class action The study of merchant bank owners 
revealed how a diverse, largely alien group of traders and money 
lenders was transformed over a few generations into a morally inte- 
grated community within the capitalist class. Individuals within the 
merchant banking dynasties came to resemble each other in their 
cultural attributes, recreations, ways of life, and even demeanour and 
appearance. Association and kinship ties reinforced this unifying 
cultural moulding. The signs of status and class manifested themselves 
in the persons, residences and enterprises of merchant bankers. 
Identification of class action involves some ambiguity. Of course, 
in many cases, merchant bankers and their kin acted deliberately as 
members of the capitalist class or the governing class. In the later 
nineteenth century, such action was legitimated by an ideology of 
duty and responsibility. Parliamentary representation, county 
administration, advice to Cabinet, and even the maintenance of 
standards of display and entertainment were justified in these terms. 
In practice, there was almost always disagreement about the best 
strategy and the correct policy — issues such as electoral reform, 
Irish home rule, the South African war, and free trade were highly 
divisive. However, the class action of merchant bankers may have 
been most significant where it was depicted as protecting the 
national interest, revered British tradition or the like. Broadly, class 
action would have included continuing support for cultural institu- 
tions which legitimated inequality; for state institutions which were 
instruments of capitalist imperialism; and for the Bank of England 
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and its ideology. The distinctive feature of class action was that it 
dismissed, discredited or opposed the attempts of organized labour 
to challenge the authority of private capital. As such, class action 
must be inferred; it cannot be confined simply to those behaviours 
which capitalists intended to be class-etfective. This topic will be 
pursued elsewhere in respect of financial capitalists, but the point is 
that an historically adequate analysis of class action requires investi- 
gation of the relationship between institutional dynamics and the 
conscious strategies of groups and individuals. 


(iii) Theories of power in British soctety Sociologists scarcely need 
reminding that the study of power remains one of the discipline’s 
great headaches. Certainly Lukes’ formulation of the problem high- 
lighted the inadequacies of issue-based or decision-making concep- 
tualizations of power and shifted the focus back onto the institutional 
structures of society.” To assess the relative power of different social 
groupings — classes, status groups, communities, organizations or 
loose associations — one must investigate their access to material and 
symbolic resources. The main implication of this study is that finan- 
cial institutions are major determinants of access to material resources 
and deserve prominence in sociological theories of power in British 
society. 

The transition from dynastic control to bureaucratic control in 
financial institutions is significant for theorizing social power. In con- 
sidering the access of particular groups to material resources, one 
needs to recognize the gatekeeping function performed by lenders 
and creditors. If the gatekeepers cease to be aristocratized private 
owners, extending credit on the basis of particularistic criteria and 
moralistic assumptions, and are replaced by financial technocrats 
with professional ideologies and universalistic market-rational criteria, 
the sort of people and organizations being funded may be much less 
‘socially acceptable’ and much more ruthless and egoistically rational 
than was formerly the case. Under these circumstances, the compos- 
ition of the British capitalist class may alter dramatically to include 
more ‘self-made’ men, while the power of the remnants of the old 
aristocratic-bourgeois status group may decline greatly. British society 
may become more thoroughly capitalist, especially if moral distinc- 
tions between ‘responsible’ and ‘irresponsible’ business fall away 
further, and arms dealers, drug traffickers, and organizers of prosti- 
tution find willing creditors in the legitimate banking system. This is 
not a sentimental epitaph for the passing of dynastic control, but a 
hypothesis, following Hirsch,” that the end of family capitalism 
may mean the extension of capitalist rationality to once morally 
objectionable undertakings and a major shift in the balance of 
power within the capitalist class. Such a change may further limit 
the legitimacy and effectiveness of state regulation of economic life, 
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and challenge the compatibility of liberal democracy and amoral 


capitalism. 
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Althusser and structuralism 


SUMMARY 


‘Structure’, social structure’ and, recently, ‘structuralism’ are 
terms that are frequently used in sociology. Louis Althusser’s 
work is often mentioned as being both structuralist and Marxist. 
In this article I first raise, and attempt to answer, the question: 
‘What is structuralism?’, and then I go on to argue that Althusser 
is not both structuralist and Marxist simultaneously. I conclude, 
therefore, that, at least as far as Althusser’s work is concerned — 
and his writings are often taken to be paradigmatic of structuralist 
Marxism — it is misleading to lump together structuralism and 
Marxism. 


The terms ‘structure’ and ‘social structure’ are widely used in soci- 
ology and have been since Spencer introduced the term ‘structure’ 
into the field in the nineteenth century. Relatively recently, under 
the influence of French work in linguistics,a new term ‘structuralism’ 
has appeared in the writings of practitioners of the discipline. Indeed, 
Ernest Gellner wrote, in 1970: ‘a spectre is haunting the intellectual 
scene — structuralism, or better “le structuralisme”. °! It may be 
fashionable to use the term, but its meaning is rarely explained. I 
should like to raise, in this paper, ard attempt to answer, the question: 
‘What is this spectre, or what is structuralism?’ 

One individual whose work is often cited, in texts on sociological 
theory, and elsewhere, as both structuralist and Marxist, is Louis 
Althusser.” Indeed, the writings of Althusser are sometimes taken to 
be exemplary, indeed paradigmatic of ‘structuralist’ Marxism. This is 
despite Althusser’s own refusal to apply the label ‘structuralist’ to 
his work: ‘We believe that despite the terminological ambiguity, the 
profound tendency of our texts was not attached to the “structuralist” 
ideology. ’3 I shall argue, here, that there are sometimes reasons for 
describing Althusser’s work as structuralist. Undeniably, too, he is 
often dealing with Marxian themes. But, I shall claim, he is not both 
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structuralist and Marxist simultaneously. I shall also suggest that 
Althusser’s structuralism sometimes prevents him from solving 
problems he poses in the interpretation of historical materialism. 

It is misleading, therefore, as least as far as the work of Louis 
Althusser is concerned, to lump together structuralism and Marxism. 
Sometimes, where Althusser is most clearly a structuralist, his 
structuralism produces theses which make some of Marx’s ideas 
nonsensical. Structuralism may perhaps have something to offer 
sociologists, and so might Marxism, but, in so far as we take Marx’s 
work as exemplary, the juxtaposition of the two can give nothing to 
anybody. 


THE BACKGROUND 


In the literature, one finds a number of different definitions of 
structuralism. Many of these would probably be denounced by those 
who might, for other reasons, wish to call themselves ‘structuralist’. 
There are structuralist theories in mathematical logic, philosophy of 
science,* in biology, in anthropology, in linguistics, in sociology. 

Piaget suggests that ‘structuralism’ has slightly different senses in 
each of these various areas. He describes it generally as a theory that 
deals in self sufficient and self regulating wholes. But, in mathematics, 
it is opposed to ‘compartmentalism’ — it deals in wholes rather than 
in isolated elements; in linguistics, it represents a departure from 
diachronic studies of isolated linguistic phenomena to a synchronic 
study of unified linguistic systems (in other words, it moves from a 
study of the variation in linguistic units over time to a comparative 
analysis of different languages at any one point in time). In psychol- 
ogy, structuralism is contrasted with atomism; and in philosophy it is 
opposed to historicism. 

The variety in types of structuralism and in areas of its application 
has caused A. L. Kroeber to say this: 


‘Structure’ appears to be just yielding to a word that has a perfectly 
good meaning but suddenly becomes fashionably attractive .. . 
everything that is not wholly amorphous has a structure .. . what 
‘structure’ adds to the meaning of our phrase seems to be nothing, 
except to provide a degree of pleasant puzzlement." 


Miriam Glucksmann derives the word ‘structure’ from the Latin 
‘structura’ from ‘struere’: to construct.® According to her: 


Its meaning was exclusively architectural until the 17th century 
when its use was extended to the study of anatomy and grammar. 
The arrangement of the organs of the body came to be viewed as a 
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kind of construction, and language was understood as the arrange- 
ment of words in speech having a ‘structured’ character.” 


In the nineteenth century, she tells us, the term was introduced from 
biology to the new ‘sciences of man’ by Herbert Spencer. 

Originally, then, the term referred to a property of something or 
the way something is constructed. A structure was an abstract prop- 
erty of something else: something possessed by something else. And 
for what it is worth, this sense accords with some contemporary 
English usage — buildings have structure, arguments have a structure. 
One could not have an argument or a building without a structure: 
their structures are part of what makes them buildings or arguments. 
On the other hand, the building or the argument is not to be identi- 
fied with its structure — without a structure there is no building, but 
the building and its structure are not one and the same. They are 
both instantiated in the same object; one is a property of the other. 
Structure, however, is not attached to particular things in the way 
that, say, being made up of a collection of bricks is a property of a 
particular house. Get rid of all the bricks and you have destroyed the 
house, but replacing the bricks and rebuilding the house leaves the 
structure of the building intact. 

Whatever else an analysis of a random selection of cases might 
reveal about structure, it tells us this: structure seems not to be a 
thing in its own right. A. Schaff shares this view. According to him, 
originally a structure was a structure of something: ‘The way those 
elements are interconnected within a given system, i.e. the totality 
of the relations among them, is termed a structure of that system.” 
A system was ‘a whole consisting of elements bearing such a relation 
to one another that a change in the position of one results in a change 
in the position of the rest.’”? There could be no structure without a 
system and vice versa. Schaff informs us that de Saussure — according 
to many, one of the main structuralists — did not use the term ‘struc- 
ture’ at all, but only system. A system, then, is a kind of entity — an 
abstract entity — and a structure is one of its properties. Some 
scientists aim, in their work, to uncover the structure of a system. 

But Schaff goes on to say that ‘structure’ is also used to mean 
‘system’: something which has a specified structure. This usage, 
indeed, is common amongst recent structuralists — particularly those 
in the French school (see Levi Strauss, Barthes and Althusser himself) 
and also amongst commentators on this school and others.'° This 
usage, then, has become commonplace in the literature. So there is a 
quite specific ambiguity in the meaning of the term. 

There may not be any set of features which all ‘structuralists’ would 
uphold, but is there a collection of views which would entitle us to 
put them all together in a school? A. Schaff lists the following four 
characteristics which form, he suggests, an intellectual trend: first, 
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structuralists approach the subject matter of their research as a 
specific whole which dominates all its elements. They are critical of 
atomism, where things are studied as discrete parts of an aggregate, 
and where wholes are no more than the sum of their parts. The 
whole, according to the structuralist, forms a system whose elements 
are interconnected and where the structure of the whole determines 
the position of each element. Second, structuralists believe that every 
system has a structure: the task of science is to find out what that 
structure is. And third, structuralists are interested in ‘morphological’ 
or ‘structural’ laws. The laws deal not in changes but with co-existence. 
They therefore tend towards having a static approach to facts. And, 
finally, most structuralists would not deny that the dynamic or the 
diachronic is important in science, but they would say that this is 
wholly complementary to synchronic analysis. 

Those are four features listed by Schaff. There is a fifth we might 
mention, one which figures in C. Sumner as the defining feature of 
structuralism, and that is to see ‘structures’ as the real things which 
underlie the appearances, and which are usually opaque to the eye. 
Sumner: ‘Structuralism is a method which examines phenomena as 
the outward expressions of their inner, invisible structures.’!! And 
for this feature see also Keat and Urry.!” 

Let us see how these properties of structuralism are exemplified in 
those who apply the label to their work. The first feature of struc- 
turalism appears in Saussure’s description of the function of language. 
Language he characterizes asa system of signs.!? Collections of noises 
count as language only when they serve to express or communicate 
ideas; and to communicate ideas, they must be part of a system of 
conventions: a system of signs. A sign is a union of a ‘form which 
signifies’ — a signifier; and the idea signified. (Philosophers might 
label these, respectively, the word and the concept — although they 
might say that, as it stands, Saussure’s claim does not distinguish the 
‘referent’ of the sign — what it picks out, from its sense; what Frege 
described as the ‘mode of presentation’ of the sign.)! The linguistic 
sign, for Saussure, is arbitrary: there is no natural link between the 
signifier and the signified. There is no link, for instance, between the 
sound of the sign and its signification, and signs change their meanings 
— for instance, a ‘silly’ person was once happy, blessed and pious. 

Signifiers are not autonomous, but they are defined by their rela- 
tions with other members of the system. What gives the word ‘brown’ 
its identity is not anything intrinsic to it, but its difference from other 
colour words. The identity of the sign consists in its place in the 
system of signifiers. 

And the first of the outlined features of structuralism is apparent 
in Levi-Strauss, who perceives ceremonies, rites, methods of cooking 
not as discrete entities but in terms of the contrastive relations they 
bear to each other. ‘Like phonemes, kinship terms are elements of 
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meaning; like phonemes, they acquire meaning only if they are 
integrated into systems.’!5 Kinship terms, for him then ‘are of 
the same type as linguistic phenomena’.’® (Lévi-Strauss’ italics) Each 
system — kinship, food etc. contains a partial expression of the total 
culture. 

The fifth feature is apparent too in Levi-Strauss. According to him, 
we are to use structural linguistics, which moves from conscious lin- 
guistic phenomena to their unconscious infrastructures, in the study 
of kinship systems. 

This fifth feature appears in de Saussure as a distinction between 
la langue — the system of linguistic signs underlying everyday speech 
patterns, and the latter: le parole. ‘We must take la langue as our 
point of departure and use langue as the norm of all other manifesta- 
tions of language.’!” This aspect of structuralism is apparent also in 
the work of Barthes. Examples in Barthes lie in the ‘garment’ system 
and in the ‘food’ system. In Barthes’ semiology, food is not just that 
but is also a system of signs which signify.** Within this system, 
according to Barthes, one can find de Saussure’s langue on the one 
hand — it is made of ‘(i) rules of exclusion (alimentary taboos); (ii) 
signifying oppositions of units, the type of which remains to be 
determined (for instance, the type savoury/sweet); (iii) rules of 
association, either simultaneous (at the level of a dish) or successive 
at the level of the menu etc.’!® (Barthes’s italics) One finds also, 
within the system, de Saussure’s ‘parole’. So the menu, for Barthes, 
is a kind of language, and has meaning in the way that sentences do. 
The meaning of a menu has to be ‘read’ from various menus. And 
here we uncover another feature of some structuralisms — partic- 
ularly semiological ones — that way in which the ‘real essence’ is 
uncovered from an aquaintance with the ‘appearance’. For Barthes, 
a menu, or a system of clothing has a ‘code of significance’ like a 
language has a grammar. The menu has a structure determining the 
nature of possible menus. This structure is to be extracted by 
‘reading’ the menu. Thus the structure of the menu may not be 
transparently recoverable from actual menus; for they present the 
structure only partially, or opaquely. As in the hermeneutic tradi- 
tion, one may have to reconstruct structures of systems from only 
partial evidence.*° 

We have uncovered five features common to most structuralisms 
and a sixth which appears particularly in semiological structuralism. 
In the latter the analogy between language and other ‘sign systems’ is 
taken to be important. For Barthes, menus, car systems, furniture 
systems”! have meaning just as languages have meaning. 

Before proceeding to discuss Althusser’s structuralism, I should 
just like to mention a few criticisms one might level against structural- 
ism as so far presented. 
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De Saussure, for instance, emphasizes that elements in a language 
should be combined, but it could be said to be a failing that he does 
not offer detailed remarks on the way in which this combination is 
to be effected: on how individual words combine to.form sentences 
and how sentences form languages. More recent linguists and logicians, 
e.g. Chomsky and D. Davidson have stressed the importance of rules 
governing the combination of units in a language and have offered 
detailed accounts of the way the rules work. 

A more detailed criticism might be presented of those structuralists 
— the semiologists — who extend the idea of a sign system outside 
the realm of language. Saussure himself envisaged this extension of 
his thinking. He said: ‘A science that studies the life of signs within 
society is conceivable; it would be a part of social psychology ee | 
shall call it semiology (from Greek semeion ‘sign’).*? In the work of 
Levi-Strauss, as we have seen, anthropology came to be seen as a 
branch of semiology; and with Barthes all sorts of aspects of reality 
— traffic light systems, furniture systems, menus etc. are seen as 
having meaning in the way that languages do. They are said to have 
structure and are supposed to be able to be used to convey informa- 
tion of some kind. But it is a little difficult to see how the analogy 
can work. Whatever structure a menu has is without semantic import. 
A menu does not have a grammar; it does not have a way of deter- 
mining the contribution of the meanings of the parts to the meaning 
of the whole. And hence there can be no way of determining whether 
or not unactualized menus are legitimate according to the structure. 
The problem of how it is that a person can produce infinitely many 
sentences on the basis of a knowledge of a finite number of parts is 
one that occupied Chomsky and also Davidson.?? In other words, 
they were concerned to show how a knowledge of the ‘structure’ of 
language — for Chomsky the rules of syntax, innate in the mind, and 
for Davidson a knowledge of the meanings of the parts of a language 
together with an understanding of the ‘logical’ rules building up 
wholes from parts — yields the possibility of distinguishing meaningful 
from meaningless unuttered sentences. But there can be no such pro- 
cedure in the case of a menu. Any proposed structure is arbitrary in 
a stronger than Saussurean sense — it is not limited as is language by 
the constraint of the possibility of communication. Some unuttered 
sentences must be ruled out on the grounds that they have no seman- 
tic import; ultimately they cannot be used to say anything. But, 
though some meals may be ruled out as inedible, this will not be 
because of the structure of any menu. A menu may have a perfectly 
acceptable structure and the meal still be inedible; alternatively the 
menu may appear to have no acceptable structure at all yet the meal 
could be very tasty. 
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It appears, then, that there are difficulties with some sorts of 
structuralism, and particularly with those of the semiological variety. 
I propose now to go on to discuss Althusser and structuralism. 


ALTHUSSER AND STRUCTURALISM 


Althusser upholds enough of the theses I have identified to be labelled 
a ‘structuralist’. He dislikes empiricism and emphasizes ‘totalities’,?* 
the ‘structure a dominante’ and ‘complex wholes’. These entities 
are not separable from the elements they compose?’ nor are they 
nothing but the sum of their parts — they are elements: relations of 
production, forces of production etc. connected in specific ways. 
Indeed the nature of each part of the whole is determined by its role 
in the totality. Economic practice, for example, does not exist on its 
own but only as part of the ‘complex structure’. 


Althusser and the first principle of structuralism I should like now to 
describe in more detail the way in which Althusser’s ‘totality’ fits or 
fails to fit the first outlined feature of structuralism. I shall describe 
the type of totality of which he is critical; and I shall draw on the 
ideas of a thinker whom he acknowledges as having influenced his 
views in this area: Spinoza. Then I'll ask whether or not it tallies with 
the other outlined properties of structuralism. In discussing each 
feature, I shall raise the question whether Althusser’s picture can be 
applied to that of Marx. 

Society or at least some abstraction from it is described by Althusser 
as a ‘complex whole’ which has ‘.. . the unity of a structure articu- 
lated in dominance.” He contrasts this whole with the ‘Hegelian’ 
totality and the type of totality assumed by ‘mechanistic material- 
ists.’2? He believes that these two mistaken positions derive from 
common presuppositions. What is common to the two viewpoints, 
and the respect in which they are both wrong, is their belief that one 
can ‘read off’ an understanding of the essence of some phenomenon 
by looking at its appearances. (This doctrine appears in ‘empiricism’, 
the view from which Althusser derives ‘mechanical’ materialism as 
‘abstractionism’, and it appears in Hegel as the theory that the events 
in history are to be treated as manifestations of the Idea.) 

Althusser claims that he and Hegel have in common the use of the 
word ‘totality’? but that the conceptions to which the word refers in 
each case are vastly different. The Hegelian totality is ‘simple’;’ every 
‘concrete difference’ featured in (it) for example civil society, the state, 
religion, philosophy etc, is ‘negated as soon as (it is) affirmed. ””? 

In Hegel, according to Althusser; 


(all the concrete differences are) no more than ‘moments’ of the 
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simple internal principle of the totality, which fulfils itself by 
negating the alienated difference that it posed; further as aliena- 
tions — phenomena — of the simple internal principle, these 
differences are all equally ‘indifferent’, that is practically equal 
beside it . . . and therefore equal to one another. . . .°° (Althusser’s 
italics) 


In Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, to give an example, the State is dealt 
with only in so far as it pertains to the course of development of the 
Idea. 

In contrast with the Hegelian ‘totality’, it looks as though Althus- 
ser’s ‘whole’ fits tenet one of structuralism. His totality, his abstract 
model of society, is a ‘complex’ one ‘structured-in-dominance’. It 
contains four levels or elements, each of which is itself structured 
and is described by Althusser as a ‘practice’. Practice in general he 
characterizes as 


any process of transformation of a determinate given raw material 
into a determinate product, a transformation effected by a 
determinate human labour, using determinate means (of ‘produc- 
tion’).*> (Althusser’s italics) 


There are four types of practice going to make up the totality: 
economic practice, political, ideological and theoretical practice. 
Economic practice is the practice of producing use-values by the 
activity of men and women working with means of production in 
production relations. Political practice is that one organized on 
the basis of historical materialism, and which transforms tts raw 
material — social relations — into new ones.” Ideological practice 
transforms its object — people’s consciousness. And theoretical 
practice takes two forms: on the one hand it is ‘ideological’ theoret- 
ical practice — the forms that go to make up the pre-history of a 
science and their philosophies; and on the other it is ‘scientific 
theoretical practice’. The term ‘Social practice’, then, covers all of 
these types. Althusser tells us that every ‘simple category’ e.g. labour 
or production presupposes the structured whole of society.’ 

Now I believe that Althusser is conflating two types of explanation 
here. He confuses a logical connection between two things with a 
factual — in this case historical — relation between them. He says 
that every ‘simple category’ presupposes the existence of the struc- 
tured whole of society. One might interpret ‘presuppose’ here either 
in a logical or in a factual historical manner. Viewed in the former 
way, Althusser’s view is structuralist and conforms with the thinking 
of his mentor, Spinoza. It is also compatible with his sympathetic 
reference to Marx’s critique of the concept ‘production-in-general’. 
However, Althusser’s view, on this reading, does not allow us to 
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make sense of other aspects of Marx’s thought. Understood in the 
latter fashion, Althusser’s picture makes sense of some examples of 
Marx and of the actual evidence he, Althusser, presents in favour of 
his picture. Seen like this, however, not only is Althusser not a struc- 
turalist by criterion one, but his thinking does not fit with the ideas 
of Spinoza. Moreover, his ideas are compatible with a rather boring 
reading of ‘production-in-general’ which is quite definitely out of 
tune with Marx’s critique of the concept. So Althusser’s structural- 
ism conforms to one part of Marx’s thinking but not to another, 
while where he is not a structuralist, his thinking fails to fit a different 
Marx. In addition, his ideas do not then conform to those of his 
mentor Spinoza. 
Althusser describes Spinoza as 


the only theoretician who had the unprecedented daring to pose 
(the problem of the determination of the elements of a whole by 
the structure of the whole) and outline a first solution to it... °° 


Let us look briefly at Spinoza in order to bring into the open the 
points of similarity between the two and to bring to light the conflict 
in Althusser’s thinking. 

In a letter, Spinoza paints a picture of a worm living inside the 
bloodstream. From the point of view of the worm, he suggests, each 
drop of blood appears to be independent and not part of a total 
system. But in fact, says Spinoza, the nature of each drop of blood 
and of the bloodstream itself can be understood only in the context 
of a larger system. The nature of the system of which the blood- 
stream is a part must be understood before one can identify each 
droplet of blood. Similarly, in any system, the system as a whole 
must be grasped before one can understand the part. The nature of 
the part is determined by its role in the whole system.” 

The ‘whole’ in which Spinoza is interested is something he refers 
to as ‘God or Nature’ (or God and Nature; these being two names for 
the same thing).*! The whole is a substance, which he defines as 


that which is in itself and is conceived through itself: in other 
words that the conception of which does not need the conception 
of another thing from which it must be formed.*? 


Substances ‘have’ attributes, which are defined as ‘that which the 
intellect perceives of substance as constituting its essence’.* Attri- 
butes, D. F. Hallett says, do not ‘inhere in a substance, rather they 
constitute its essence.“ Any proposition?" attributing something to 
a substance will be exhibiting the essence of that substance. Since 
each proposition is doing this it will be a necessary truth. Spinoza 
does not accept the existence of contingent propositions. As Macyntre 
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puts it: ‘(Spinoza) fail(s) to distinguish the identifying from the des- 
cribing functions of expressions, he cannot distinguish between a 
substance incorrectly identified and a substance incorrectly des- 
cribed’.** All truths, for Spinoza, then, are necessary truths. 

So, reverting to the example of the worm and the bloodstream, 
if the drop of blood is an attribute of the bloodstream in accordance 
with definition 4 (though this is open to question, in fact, since the 
bloodstream would not be a Spinozist ‘substance’ and even supposing 
it were, the drop of blood may not be one of its essential attributes) 
then the drop of blood ‘presupposes’ the bloodstream in a very 
special sense: propositions asserting of the drop of blood that it is 
fn’ the bloodstream will be necessarily true, and the proposition 
‘that’s a drop of blood’ will be deductively related to the proposition: 
‘that’s the bloodstream’. 

Returning now to Althusser, if we interpret his claim to the effect 
that every ‘simple category’ presupposes the existence of the struc- 
tured whole of society in Spinozist fashion, we have to say that every 
proposition expressing a relation between the social whole and one 
of its elements will be a necessary truth. But, it is difficult to think 
of examples which make sense in this light. Some of Althusser’s 
examples, following Marx, of simple categories are ‘labour’ and 
‘exchange’. Of the first, he says, ‘the individual producer — the 
individual as the subject of production only appeared in developed 
capitalist society.’ Here, individual economic activity presupposes the 
existence of capitalist society. And, of exchange, he says, quoting 
Marx, that it ‘did not appear historically in all its intensity until the 
most developed states of society.” He concludes, then, that ‘it is the 
structured whole which gives its meaning to the simple category.’ 
Can one say that Althusser really means that all descriptions of ex- 
change entail descriptions of society? This would be a highly implaus- 
ible claim, and would not be what Marx intended. 

Perhaps, rather than using quite this strong Spinozist sense of 
‘presuppose’ Althusser means something weaker. According to 
P. F. Strawson: 


( ) a statement S presupposes a statement S’ in the sense that the 
truth of S’ is a precondition of the truth or falsity of S... . This 
is the relation between the statement that all John’s children are 
asleep (S) and the statement that John has children, that there 
exist children of John’s (8').4° 


Similarly we could say ‘an act of exchange has taken place (S) and 
‘a society exists’ (S'). As in the first case, the truth of S’ is a precon- 
dition of the truth or falsity of S. But our second case is not so clear- 
cut as is that of Strawson. We can only get the appropriate relation if 
we build in the required assumption — namely that exchanges cannot 
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take place outside of society. If society is defined in such a way as 
to make it true by definition that exchanges take place in it, the 
relation holds, but only in a trivial sense. So, if we interpret Althusser 
in Spinozist fashion, as he apparently wishes us to do, we cannot 
make much sense of the particular examples he offers us of ‘simple 
categories’ presupposing the existence of the structured whole. We 
could on a Spinozist reading of Althusser, however, make sense of 
Althusser’s sympathetic reference to Marx’s critique of ‘production- 
in-general’. Production, on the Spinozist reading of Althusser, would 
be more like a large particular thing — more like Spinoza’s God or 
Nature — than like a concept. It would not be something of which 
particular ‘productions’ were instances. Rather, particular acts of 
production would be simply exemplifications of ‘production’. In 
producing a part of a car in the capitalist mode of production, I 
would be simply exemplifying production for exchange value. 

So there is a way of making Althusser a structuralist by criterion 
one, but though this reading of him allows us to give a certain kind 
of meaning to one idea of Marx’s, it does not make much sense of 
some of the examples from Marx Althusser himself cites. 

These examples are made more intelligible if we interpret ‘pre- 
suppose’ in ‘simple categories presuppose society’ in an historical 
fashion. As a matter of historical fact, exchange and production did 
not appear outside of society — they presuppose society only in this 
weak sense. Althusser himself appears to read the examples this way. 
But, seen in this light, they do not of course justify any connection 
with Spinoza. Reading them this way, indeed, is compatible with 
referring to ‘production-in-general’ as Althusser sometimes seems to 
want to, as a general concept, which has instances. ‘Production’ in 
‘production presupposes society’ is a particular case of the concept 
‘production-in-general’. It is conceivable (though unlikely) that there 
are other types of production occurring outside society. 

So, the answer to the question: ‘is Althusser a structuralist by 
criterion one?’ is ‘yes and no’. If he is read a la Spinoza, he is a struc- 
turalist, but his own examples from Marx, then, make no sense. And 
if he is not read through the eyes of his mentor, he is not a structural- 
ist. In such circumstances, however, Althusser fails to do justice to 
another theme of Marx. 


THE SECOND CRITERION FOR STRUCTURALISM 


What about the second criterion for being a structuralist? Althusser 
occasionally mentions the word ‘system’ and describes it as having a 
structure,°° so at least sometimes he is a structuralist by this tenet. 
He does not discuss laws of co-existence (at least not by that name) 
instead he emphasizes the particular type of causation ‘metonymic 
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causality’ which is characteristic of his structuralism. But in fact, 
what he actually means by ‘cause’ may be more like what others have 
characterized as ‘co-existence’. So he may indeed be a structuralist 
by the third criterion. Let us have a look at Althusser’s concept of 
causation in order to see whether he is a structuralist in the third 
sense. 


Althusser and causation As with his picture of the nature of the total- 
ity, here too Althusser is influenced by Spinoza. In discussing the 
relationship of the structure to its elements, Althusser refers to the 
latter. He says: 


. .. the structure is immanent in its effects, a cause immanent in 
its effects in the Spinozist sense of the term, that the whole exts- 
tence of the structure consists in its effects .. .' (Althusser’s italics) 


Let us look once more at Spinoza, this time to understand what he 
meant by cause. The cause of any being, for Spinoza, is that which 
makes it what it is. Causes produce their effects necessarily. ‘From a 
given defined cause, an effect necessarily follows. ... If something is 
the adequate cause of something else, the latter can be adequately 
conceived through the former.’5? 

The conception of an effect depends upon and involves the con- 
ception of cause. % is not the cause of y’ entails ‘y cannot be under- 
stood by x’. There is thus a very close connection, for Spinoza, 
between the cause of a being (what makes it what it is) and the beings’ 
essential properties. To explain something causally is to show the 
necessary connection of the essential properties of a substance with 
the substance of which they are properties. That is to say, to explain 
something causally is to show, of an essential property, that that is 
what it is. 

Spinoza’s conception of causality is in marked contrast to that of 
the person whom many regard to be the prime representative of the 
empiricist tradition: David Hume. According to Hume, the connection 
between cause and effect is never necessary; it is always conceivable 
that a given cause might be conjoined with the negation of its usual 
effect.°” Causal relations are analysed as regular succession of the 
effect upon the cause. Not only is the notion of necessary connection 
between cause and effect expelled from Hume’s analysis, but so too 
is any idea of causal power or agency. 

In a sense, then, Spinoza’s conception of causality is more like a 
law of co-existence than like a law of succession: if, for instance, a 
table is defined as a body with four legs and a top, then possessing 
four legs and a top is necessarily part of what makes the table what 
it is. The legs and the top ‘co-exist’ in the table. But it would be 
harder to understand successive phenomena in this Spinozist light. 
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So if Althusser’s conception of cause fits that of his mentor Spinoza, 
as he wants it to, then he is a structuralist by criterion three. 

Althusser makes much of what he describes as his ‘Spinozist’ con- 
ception of causality. 


The structure, he says, is not an essence outstde the economic 
phenomena which comes to alter their aspect, forms and relations 
and which is effective on them as an absent cause, absent because 
it ts outside them. The absence of the cause in the structure’s 
‘metonymic causality’ on its effects is not the fault of the exterior- 
ity of the structure with respect to the economic phenomena; on 
the contrary, tt ts the very form of the interiority of the structure, 
as a structure, in its effects.°* (Althusser’s italics) 


One thing that seems to emerge from this is this: ‘the ‘essence’ of a 
structure is not something ‘underlying’ its appearance, a ‘transcend- 
ent’ reality distinct from the knowable realm. Rather, for Althusser 
here, the essence of a structure is nothing over and above its appear- 
ance. Essence and appearance coincide.” Of course, it is possible 
that there is no conflict with the epistemological realist Althusser ;5° 
essence and appearance may coincide, but the two may not be seen 
to coincide. Metaphysically, they may be identical, but because of 
human limitations, people may be unaware of their identity. Some- 
thing like this was Locke’s view of the relation between the real and 
the nominal essence of a substance. The real essence is the set of 
properties which causally account for the set of properties by means 
of which the substance is normally identified — the nominal essence. 
For example, the real essence properties of gold would include its 
atomic number, and some of its nominal essence properties would be 
its shiny yellow colour, its malleability etc. For most of us, though 
real essence is not known, it is not unknowable. But if we were God, 
real essence properties would become knowable and known and we 
would be able to see the necessary connection between real and 
nominal essence. In other words, real essence properties and those in 
the nominal essence would coincide. 

Does this Lockean reading of the relation between reality and 
appearance fit Marx, whose views, in one guise, Althusser is present- 
ing? Althusser mentions Marx’s doctrine of fetishism as a phenomenon 
for which his picture is appropriate.” One case of that doctrine is the 
following: really wages are equivalent to the cost of reproducing the 
labourer (and sometimes, his family). Really the labourer works 
longer than is sufficient to produce an equivalent in value to the cost 
of reproducing him/herself. He or she produces surplus value for the 
capitalist. But it appears as though the labourer is being given an 
equivalent in value to that which he or she hascontributed to producing. 
Is it appropriate to say that really essence and appearance coincide 
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here, and it just seems to us that they differ? Of course, if we take 
appearance to be equivalent to what Marx described as reality, then 
the two will coincide. But Marx — and Althusser too — wants to 
make the point that the capitalist ‘appearance’ is as much ‘reality’ as 
is the one he has analysed. And surely it is just not true that were we 
God — were we to have perfect knowledge of existing reality, of 
capitalist social relations — essence and appearance would coincide. 
The distinction Marx drew attention to, between the essence and 
appearance of the capitalist world, would not disappear just through 
our coming to understand the reality — on the contrary, action has 
to be taken to do away with it. In this respect, the distinction between 
essence and appearance in Marx’s analysis of capitalism is absolutely 
unlike that, for instance, in a Lockean substance. And, one could 
offer a parallel argument against the Spinozist reading of Althusser 
on cause and the relation between appearance and reality fitting this 
example from Marx. Marx would have disagreed just as much with 
the Spinozist claim that appearance and reality coincide, as he does 
with the Lockean view that really they coincide, but they are not 
seen to be the same by we, limited, beings. 

And the emphasis on the appearance disappearing into the reality 
is very different from Althusser’s Spinozist emphasis, which is on the 
‘structure’ or the ‘essence’ being nothing outside its ‘effects’; in other 
words, he seems to want to collapse the distinction in favour of the 
appearance. So it seems that it does not make much sense of the 
examples from Marx to describe them as cases where ‘really’ essence 
and ‘appearance’ coincide, but it just seems otherwise to us, limited, 
human beings. It seems then that there is, indeed, a conflict between 
the ‘realist’ reading of Althusser and the Spinozist reading. 

Where we take the ‘Spinozist’ reading of Althusser, then, it is plaus- 
ible to say that he is a ‘structuralist’ by criterion three. But as in our 
discussion of the first property of ‘structuralism’ so, here, does it 
appear that, to the extent that Althusser is a ‘structuralist’ he cannot 
claim to be analysing Marx. 

Perhaps, however, we can get a ‘structuralist’ reading Althusser, 
by this criterion, one which is compatible with Marx, if we look else- 
where in Althusser for an understanding of the way in which he 
applies the concept of cause. 


Cause: another attempt Remember that, for Spinoza, causes and 
effects are necessarily related to one another. There is another im- 
portant feature of cause, for him, which on the face of it, appears to 
be in conflict with the necessary relationship between the two. This 
is that the concept of cause is ‘conceived as action’. How are these 
two ideas reconciled in Spinoza? The answer is that the concept of 
activity, here, is that of making explicit something which is already 
latently there: it is activity in the sense in which the proof of a 
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theorem could be said to involve the activity of applying axioms and 
rules. The ‘effect’, the theorem, is produced from the ‘cause’: the 
axioms and rules. So, the cause ‘contains’ the effect. 

It may be that this Spinozist concept of cause is relevant to 
Althusser’s conception of reading, for Althusser says: 


. .a philosophical reading of Capital is only possible as the appli- 
cation of that which is the very object of our investigation, Marx’s 
philosophy. . . . It is therefore a question of producing, in the 
precise sense of the word, which seems to signify making manifest 
what is latent . . .5? 


This passage is directly reminiscent of Spinoza. In order to under- 
stand the way in which the concept of cause has application, we 
must examine the theory of reading. Let us look at this theory, and 
see whether we can produce an interpretation of Althusser’s struc- 
turalism, in this sense, which is compatible with Marx. 


READING 


The notion of reading, for Althusser, is connected, in some way, 
with the question of the scientificity of what is expressed in Capital: 
‘We read Capital (in order to pose) the question of scientific dis- 
course.’ 

Reading should not be ‘innocent’ ‘there is no such thing as an in- 
nocent reading.’®! ‘Innocent readings’ go along with ‘the empiricist 
conception of knowledge’. Althusser dislikes the conception of 
knowledge which, in his view, underpins a technique, and not a 
particular technique or particular techniques of reading. (One could 
of course criticize a technique without criticizing the view of knowl- 
edge underlying it — one might suggest that a technique of for in- 
stance placing emphasis upon particular words when reading Eliot’s 
The Waste Land, fails to do justice to the meaning of the poem.) 

Althusser criticizes ‘innocent readings’ for viewing the relation 
between the text and its subject matter as an ‘expressive’ one. This, 
as we already know, is an empiricist way of seeing the relation. As an 
example of an innocent reading, take our reading of Marx’s Capital — 
‘When we read Marx, we immediately find a reader who reads to us, 
and out loud.’6? (Althusser’s italics) When Marx reads to us ‘in- 
nocently’, ‘(he) reads his predecessors discourse (Smith’s for instance) 
through his own discourse.” When he reads in his way, Marx’s text 
is just Smith’s with a few things added. 

Althusser is concerned, not with methods of reading, generally, 
nor with just any method of reading Capital. He is interested quite 
specifically in the way to read Capital in order to understand Marx’s 
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relation to the classical political economists. The question of the 
scientificity of historical materialism is seen here as that of Marx’s 
relation to Smith and Ricardo. So Althusser makes certain assump- 
tions about the way of going about answering the question of scien- 
tificity. 

On the face of things there are some similarities between Althusser’s 
conception of reading and that of Derrida (although Derrida is, in 
fact, critical of earlier ‘structuralisms’). According to the latter, the 
text is a ‘de-centred structure’. There is an infinite number of 
possible ‘readings’ of a text. Each act of consuming the text produces 
a different reading of it. The text is not a given entity with a fixed 
meaning. Rather a particular meaning is produced by a reading from 
the ‘semiotic field’. The text is, as it were, ‘produced’ in the process 
of reading or consuming it. 

The text, for Althusser too, is not simply given. Its meaning is 
produced by the reading of it. And where there are similarities there 
are shared difficulties. The text ceases to have any identity — how 
does one distinguish King Lear from The Third Policeman? The 
words on the page might produce identical ‘readings’ of each. But 
there are differences between Althusser and Derrida. There may be 
an infinity of possible readings of a text for Althusser, as for Derrida, 
but for him only one of these results in a knowledge. Only one read- 
ing of Capital is correct from the viewpoint of uncovering the scien- 
tificity of historical materialism. 

We will see that Althusser’s picture is directly reminiscent of 
Spinoza’s view of the ‘production’ of nature by God: nature is a 
necessary effect of God’s productivity, as the proof of a theorem is 
the necessary effect of the application of axioms and rules. In Althus- 
ser, the text and the theory of scientificity are the necessary effects 
of a reading of the text. In order to see how this is, we will need to 
take a little detour. 


LECTURE SYMPTOMATIQUE 


Spinoza, according to Althusser, gives us the beginnings of a correct 
view of reading. Spinoza proposed: ‘. . . a philosophy of the opacity 
of the immediate. Spinoza ‘linked together (in this way) the 
essence of reading and the essence of history in a theory of the dif- 
ference between the imaginary and the true’.®” 

The correct view of reading is what Althusser calls ‘symptomatic’: 
‘lecture symptomatique’. On this conception, we must not understand 
Marx as having operated with the same assumptions as the classical 
political economists but simply to have seen more than they did, on 
those assumptions. We must not read the texts of Smith and Ricardo 
as containing gaps which Marx filled in. On the contrary: 
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what classical political economy does not see, is not what it does 
not see, it is what tt sees; it is not what it lacks, on the contrary, 
it is what it does not lack; it is not what it misses, on the contrary, 
it is what it does not miss.© 

The oversight, then, is not to see what one sees, the oversight 
no longer concerns the object, but the sight itself.’ (Althusser’s 
italics) 


So what is wrong with the classical political economists is contained 
in their texts: what they see, conceals what they don’t see; and in 
order to see what they don’t see, what they do see had to be elimin- 
ated from the field of vision or at least radically transformed. 

Considering the texts of Smith, Ricardo and Marx, the theory 
Althusser comes up with is as follows; he quotes from Marx’s Capital, 
Chapter XIX, on wages.7° Marx, in that passage, is dealing with the 
classical political economists’ calculation of the value of labour. Marx 
tells us that the classical political economists began by asking how 
the price of labour is determined. They recognized that oscillations 
in supply and demand could explain not the price of labour, but only 
the variation in price around a certain norm. As soon as supply and 
demand balanced, the price of labour no longer depended on their 
action, and must be determined by something else. He argues that, in 
their view, the necessary price or Adam Smith’s ‘natural price’ or the 
value of labour, is determined by the value of subsistence goods 
necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of the labourer. 
Althusser, quoting Marx, goes on: 


It thus unwittingly changed terrain by substituting for the value of 
labour, up to this point, the apparent object of tts investigations 
the value of labour power, a power which only exists in the per- 
sonality of the labourer, and is as different from its function, 
labour, as a machine is from its performance.”! (Althusser’s italics) 


And he continues: ‘The result the analysis led to, therefore, was not 
a resolution of the problem.’ (Althusser’s italics). Althusser says of 
this that the classical political economists produced a correct answer 
to a question that was never posed. He mentions Engels’ ‘Preface’ to 
Vol. 2 of Capital, where Engels compares the relation of Marx to the 
classical political economists to that between Lavoisier and Priestley. 
Just as Priestley, and phlogistic chemistry, produced oxygen, so the 
classical political economists produced surplus value. It was left to 
Lavoisier, however, to identify the substance Priestly produced. And 
it was left to Marx to identify surplus value. Althusser suggests that 
the texts of Smith and Ricardo are at fault. He formulates the 
appropriate sentence of the classical political economists in two 
possible ways as follows: 
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(i) ‘The value of labour ( ) ts equal to the value of the subsistence 
goods necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of 
labour.’”> (Althusser’s italics) 

and 

(ii) The value of labour is equal to the value of the subsistence 
goods necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of the 
labourer.”* (Althusser’s italics) 


And he says: ‘(the first) sentence means nothing: what is the main- 
tenance of “labour?” what is the reproduction of “labour?” ’7> And 
in the second sentence, 


the term at the end of the sentence (now) clashes with the term at 
the beginning: they do not have the same content and the equation 
cannot be made, for it is not the labourer who is bought for wages, 
but his Iabour’.”® 


Althusser goes on to tell us that there is present in the answer the 
absence of its question. Marx can go on, he tell us, to ‘pose the un- 
uttered question’, simply by ‘uttering the concept present in an un- 
uttered form in the emptiness in the answer.’ (Althusser’s italics). 

How does the theory look? The examination of the text of Capital 
is to play a crucial role in determining historical materialism’s scien- 
tificity. How exactly does it do this? We will find the answer by 
examining another concept which is important as far as the scientific- 
ity of historical materialism is concerned. Marx, in Capital, produced 
a new object: labour power. Implied in the production of this new 
object was 


a transformation of the entire terrain and its entire horizon, which 
are the background against which the new problem is produced... 
the production of a new problem endowed with this critical 
character (critical in the sense of a critical situation) is the un- 
stable index of the production of a new theoretical problematic, of 
which this problem is only one symptomatic mode.”* (Althusser’s 
italics). 


PROBLEMATIC 


Can the concept ‘problematic’ throw light on the technique of reading 
Capital and its relevance for the theory of scientificity and can it 
reveal a sense of Althusser’s structuralism which is compatible with 
Marx? To facilitate answering these questions, it would be useful to 
list a few occurrences of the concept, in Althusser himself, and ina 
couple of his commentators. A. Callinicos says: 
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the concept of theory’s problematic becomes that of the underlying 
structure which renders possible the raising of certain questions ina 
particular form, while ruling out the raising of others.’ 


And Callinicos compares Althusser’s concept with Lakatos’ heuris- 
tic: ‘the theoretical structures that made (scientific) discoveries 
possible’.®° 

There is one usage in Althusser which accords more or less with 
this. In discussing the young Marx, Althusser says: ‘. .. it is not so 
much the immediate content of the objects reflected as the way the 
problems are posed which constitutes the ultimate ideological essence 
of an ideology. 8? 

So, in this sense, problematic has to do with the presuppositions 
of a theory, and not with the concept of reading a text. 

Ben Brewster, in his Glossary to For Marx, characterizes ‘proble- 
matic’ as the view that: 


A word or a concept cannot be considered in isolation; it only 
exists in the theoretical or ideological framework in which it is 
used, its problematic . . . It should be stressed that problematic 
is not a world view. It is not the essence of the thought of an 
individual or epoch which can be deduced from a body of texts 
by an empirical, generalizing reading; it is centered on the absence 
of problems and concepts within the problematic as much as their 
presence, it can therefore only be realised by a symptomatic 
reading (lecture symptomale q.v.) on the model of the Freudian 
analysts reading of his patients’ utterances. ’®? 


Brewster mentions the notion of reading in his account of ‘Proble- 
matic’. A problematic, he says is realized by a symptomatic reading. 
And he compares the latter notion with Freud’s procedure. 

So there are at least two senses of ‘problematic’ in operation in 
Althusser. Paul Patton distinguishes two senses of the term, a pair of 
senses which corresponds to those I have distinguished. On the one 
hand, ‘problematic’ 


may refer to the conditions of historical existence of a science, 
which are external to it. .. . On the other hand, problematic 
refers, in the case of a science, to the ‘conditions’ which define 
the science as such, that is, which define the formal and semantic 
rules the observation of which is required in order that a statement 
belong to the science, and which governs the intelligibility of its 
discourse. These conditions are internal to the discourse of the 
science itself.°* 


Patton goes on to illustrate the distinction by pointing out that as far 
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as the latter sense of ‘problematic’ goes, Marx’s conception of the 
capitalist mode of production and exchange implies a non-Hegelian 
theory of the form of the social totality and its parts; whereas, as 
far as the first sense goes, ‘Hegel’s conception represents an essential, 
historical condition of the possibility of Marx’s critique of political 
economy.’™ 

It is the second, Spinozist sense of ‘problematic’ which is relevant 
to the outlined picture of reading. Althusser is drawing both on 
Freud and on Spinoza. 

Letus take Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams procedure for illumin- 
ation. In interpreting a dream Freud pays as much attention to the 
‘errors’ and ‘omissions’ of the dream as he does to what he terms its 
‘manifest’ content.® 

The latter, in his terminology, is a ‘condensed’ and ‘displaced’ 
version of the dream thoughts.” It is by enlarging on the manifest 
dream content and replacing some of it that one arrives at the latent 
dream thoughts. The latter are responsible for the dream; and the 
dream has the function of fulfilling wishes which are expressed in 
those thoughts. 

Freud ‘reads’ a dream in a particular way, taking into account 
‘absences’ in it, which he obtains from elsewhere, in order to arrive 
at the latent dream thoughts. Althusser reads a text in a particular 
way, also taking into account ‘absences’ which he, too, gets from 
elsewhere, in order to obtain the problematic of that text. And 
sometimes, that problematic will contain the theory of scientificity 
(for the science expressed in that text). In Althusser’s view, just as 
Marx ‘symptomatically reads’ the classical political economists, so 
do we ‘symptomatically read’ Marx’s Capital. We read it in this way, 
in order to uncover Marx’s philosophy — or the theory of scientificity 
for Capital. In fact Marx employed philosophical concepts which 
were ‘essential to his thought, but absent from his discourse.’®” And, 
just as the classical political economists produced an answer to a 
question they were unable to pose, so did Marx produce the answer 
to a question he did not ‘have time’ to pose; the question, namely 
‘what is the specific difference distinguishing the Marxist dialectic 
from the Hegelian dialectic?’®* Althusser ‘reads’ Capital from a 
particular point of view, taking into account what is not there as 
much as what is there, and obtains, by this means, the theory of 
scientificity, or Marx’s philosophy. Althusser reads Capital in this 
way and causally ‘produces’, in Spinozist fashion, the theory of 
scientificity. Just as the proof of a theorem is ‘contained in’ the 
axioms and rules, and its production is the production of what is 
already, latently, there; so too the production of the theory of 
scientificity is an act of making manifest what is already, latently 
there. The theory of reading is crucially required for uncovering 
Marx’s philosophy. The Spinozist conception of the causal relation 
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between ‘appearance’ and reality has clear application: the ‘proble- 
matic’, the appearance, is the set of techniques employed to uncover 
the ‘reality’: the theory of scientificity in Capital. 

But there are difficulties with this Spinozist/Freudian picture. 
Indeed the Freudian clashes with the Spinozist one to produce a 
problem for Althusser. Which absences need to be taken into account 
in the reading of Capital? Clearly it is not just any old idea which 
happens not to be in the text — the theme of Blake’s Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell for instance. In Freud’s case, we know the answer: 
the relevant absences are culled from the waking thoughts of the 
individual whose dream is undergoing analysis. (And it may be a 
problem for Freud whether or not the decision as to which thoughts 
are to be considered the appropriate ones makes the whole procedure 
of analysis circular.) But what are the relevant absences in Althusser? 
If we are to take what he says he takes into account as giving us some 
idea of what he considers to be relevant, he tells us that the absences 
contain Marx’s philosophy. And here we get the Spinozism. 

A philosophical reading of Capital constitutes the causal ‘produc- 
tion’ in the Spinozist sense, of what is already there. An uncharitable 
interpretation of Althusser here would be to say that he is simply 
‘reading in’ to Marx’s text what he wants to find. Marx himself could 
not have produced the rules and procedure necessary to understand 
the scientificity of his own theory, for 


the age Marx lived in did not provide him, and he could not acquire 
in his lifetime, an adequate concept with which to think what he 
produced: the concept of the effectivity of a structure on its ele- 
ments.°? 


We could say, then, that Althusser is Treading in’ to his understanding 
of Marx’s text the very generalization he wants to discover. Might 
there not be other techniques which are ‘latent’ in Marx’s text? How 
do we know that Althusser’s is the right one? Why should we accept 
his reading? There seems to be a crucial disanalogy between the type 
of case Spinoza offered us and the one Althusser is presenting us 
with. It makes sense to say that the axioms and rules are ‘latent’ in 
the proof of a theorem and that if the proof works out, the axioms 
and theorems were the right ones. And similarly, because of the 
properties God is supposed to possess, according to Spinoza, it makes 
sense to talk of God being latent in nature and God as cause with 
Nature as effect being the ‘right’ cause. But it doesn’t make sense in 
the same way to refer to Althusser’s problematic being the ‘right’ one 
for the production of the theory of scientificity in Capital, because it 
does not make sense to refer to the relation between the problematic 
and the theoretical object as a necessary one in the way that the 
others are. So there could be other possible ‘problematics’ and it 
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becomes viciously circular of Althusser to ‘read in’ to his understand- 
ing of particular sciences, the very generalization he wants to discover. 

It seems, then, that if Althusser’s Spinozist notion of cause is like 
the structuralist law of co-existence’ then he is indeed a structuralist 
by criterion three. This time his structuralism has led him into a 
different kind of difficulty. Whereas, in the previous two cases, 
Althusser’s views either fitted the tenets of ‘structuraljsm’ but did 
not tally with the ideas of Marx or complied with the ideas of Marx 
but not of structuralism; this time the problem is different. Althusser 
is trying to answer a question he thinks is latent in Marx, the question 
namely; ‘Is historical materialism scientific?’ And this time his struc- 
turalism prevents him from answering that question in a non-circular 
fashion. 

Althusser is at pains to emphasize that the ‘social formation’ is not 
revealed for what it is to the untutored eye: grasping it requires that 
one penetrate the appearances. So he is a structuralist by the fifth 
criterion. Here indeed, he is like Marx; in several places Marx holds a 
similar view. 

If one takes ‘structuralism’ to indicate a trend, it is not necessary 
that every structuralist exhibit all of the features picked out as 
characteristic of the trend, nor indeed that any individual should up- 
hold all of them. Such tidy fitting of the facts is not characteristic 
of e.g. the ‘Enlightenment’ or Protestantism any more than it need 
be of structuralism. Althusser is a structuralist in so far as his thought 
fits at least some of the properties of the phenomenon. So, although 
A. Schaff may be right when he criticizes Althusser for using terms 
ambiguously and for lacking in logical precision,” he is going too far 
when he refers to Althusser’s thought as ‘pseudo-structuralism’.*! 
Timpanaro, too, is too critical when he labels ‘French structuralism’ 
(including Althusser’s) as ‘sophisticated charlatanry’; and talks about 
‘old literary foxes who, as their final and most sophisticated trick, 
have taken to playing at science’.™ If fitting the principles of struc- 
turalism makes one a structuralist, then Althusser is one, and not a 
‘pseudo’ one. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems that there is some evidence that Althusser fits the structuralist 
bill, though it is difficult to give any overall conception of the nature 
of his version of the view. Sometimes his thinking is ambiguous and 
only one of the interpretations of it is a structuralist one. Clearly he 
believes in ‘wholes’ and he thinks of them as something more than 
the sum of their elements. Furthermore, the conception of cause 
with which he is sympathetic makes his view out to be closer to the 
structuralist one of emphasizing laws of co-existence rather than 
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causal laws in the sense of relations between temporally distinct 
items. Despite his renunciation of the structuralist label, then, his 
thinking is close to structuralism in several ways. But, often where 
Althusser is a structuralist, he cannot be described as a Marxist. His 
structuralism conflicts with his Marxism. Althusser is reputed to be 
the paradigmatic structuralist Marxist. I have argued here, however, 
that often, where he is one, he is not the other. Sociologists, there- 
fore, should not lump together ‘structuralism’ and ‘Marxism’. The 
two terms refer to very different bodies of thought; traditions that 
are unlikely to be happily married. 
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Collected Works of Marx and Engels 
Volume 16: 1858-1860, Volume 17: 
1859-1860. Marx, K. and Engels, F. 
Lawrence and Wishart 1981 768pp. 
678pp. resp. £8.50 per volume 


When the definitive English language 
edition of the complete works of Marx 
and Engels is finally completed it will 
run to some fifty volumes and include 
both fullJength studies such as the 
Grundrisse and Capital as well as the 
most trivial tit-bits of correspondence 
and ephemeral journalism. These two 
volumes, covering the years 1858 to 
1860, comprise many of the articles 
Marx wrote for the New York Daily 
Tribune (he wrote 350 altogether) and 
his lengthy attack on the German 
socialist Karl Vogt who Marx accused 
(rightly as it turned out) of acting an 
an agent of Napoleon III and deliber- 
ately fomenting conflict within the 
German labour movement. Herr Vogt, 
the labour of eighteen months and 
published in 1860 partly at Marx’s 
expense, has always remained an 
esoteric and inaccessible work even 
though Lassalle was moved to des- 
cribe it as a ‘masterpiece’. In fact, 
Herr Vogt, unlike earlier polemics such 
as The Holy Family and The Poverty 
of Philosophy is a tedious and bad- 
tempered diatribe which is less con- 
cerned with defending and advancing 
broad theoretical issues (Vogt was an 
advocate of a crude version of mechan- 
ical materialism) than engaging in in- 
temperate personal innuendo. A work 
which, among other things, goes into 
detail on the specific attributes of the 
North American skunk in order to 
suggest a correspondence with certain 
features of Karl Vogt, cannot be said 
to make a creative contribution to a 
social theory which ostensibly seeks to 


free humanity from ignorance and pre- 
judice. The journalism, on the other 
hand, shows Marx in a different light 
as a sober, almost dull, observer of the 
political scene in Britain, Europe and 
Russia. The articles, while full of 
empirical detail ranging from statistics 
on population movement, crime and 
changes in English law, to the current, 
complex political situation in Italy, 
France, India and China, are remark- 
ably free of Marxist theory and only 
rarely are events and processes linked 
with concepts such as class struggle 
and exploitation. Marx regarded his 
journalism disparagingly as so much 
‘newspaper muck’ which absorbed a 
great deal of time and effort and which 
in the final analysis was ‘nothing’. He 
wrote in order to live and made a clear 
distinction between this work and his 
‘scientific studies’. Although some of 
his analyses were later incorporated 
into Capital (his comments on Indian 
society and the English Factory Com- 
missioners’ reports for example) most 
of the journalism dealt with diplomatic 
rather than economic and social his- 
tory and was clearly irrelevant for the 
wider study of social formations. 
Although scholars of Marxism will 
doubtless find much of value in these 
two volumes, for the general reader and 
the interested student of nineteenth-. 
century social theory they present a 
formidable exercise in largely unre- 
lieved ennui. 
Alan Swingewood 
LSE 


Against Epistemology: a Metacritique; 
Studies in Husserl and the Phenomen- 
ological Antinomies Theodor W. 
Adorno, (trans. Willis Domingo) Basil 
Blackwell 1982 248pp £15.00 


Permission to reprint a book review in this section may be obtained only from the 


author. 
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The blurb on the dust jacket says: 
‘Against Epistemology is written in a 
relatively simple style’. It isn’t. It is 
inpenctrable. I am sure the translator 
has done his best but he might as well 
have left it in German or turned it into 
Serbo-Croat. Husserl is difficult, mainly 
because he invents new words or gives 
old words radically different meanings. 
Adorno commenting on Husserl is the 
prose equivalent of eating six cream 
crackers without any dressings or 
fluids (try it!), From what little of 
these essays I could understand I 
suspect they will receive the custom- 
ary treatment. A very small group of 
devotees will laud them; most social 
scientists will carry on with their re- 
search convinced that epistemology is 
concemed with either French racing or 
CAMRA. In fact, the naive empiricism 
of the Authoritarian Personality re- 
search (which followed these essays) 
suggests that Adorno himself could 
blithely take care of business with no 
regard for the philosophical problems 
dealt with in Against Epistemology. 

In case my comments seem harsh, 
this is the concluding paragraph: 


The intertwining of illusion and 
necessity in idealism has seldom 
become clearer in its history than 
with Husserl. An enemy of both the 
necessary illusoriness of induction 
and the illusory necessity of deduc- 
tion, he strived to confine idealism 
in a paradoxical stand-off. The 
ground of the paradox, the monad- 
ological constitution of man, could 
only be sublated if consciousness 
were at some time finally to rule 
over being, which it constantly only 
with untruth asserts is grounded in 
consciousness (p. 234). 


Conferring the power of agency on 
abstractions and leaving out crucial 
elements (‘necessary’ for whom?) may 
be good poetry but if that paragraph 
(and the whole book) has any purpose 
other than dazzling the reader, it is 
rotten prose. This sort of obscurity 
almost justifies Thatcherite philistin- 
ism. In any rational system of crime 
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and punishment, Adorno and Parsons 
would have been forced to write long 
letters to each other, weekly. 

For those who like this sort of 
thing, this is the sort of thing they will 
like. The rest of us need it like a dog 
needs rabies. 

Steve Bruce 
The Queen’s University of 
Belfast 


Talcott Parsons on Institutions and 
Social Evolution Selected Writings 
Leon H. Mayhew (ed.) University of 
Chicago Press 1982 356 pp £24.00 


This useful but regrettably expensive 
little volume brings together a number 
of Parsons’s most interesting essays, 
those concerned with one aspect or 
other of the theme of institutionaliz- 
ation in his work. The selection is of a 
total of twenty pieces, some very well 
known journal articles, others key 
extracts from The Structure of Social 
Action and his later theoretical books, 
and a few the more obscure but im- 
portant articles rarely if ever repub- 
lished in later collections, such as The 
Place of Ultimate Values in Sociolog- 
ical Theory (1935). 

One of the problems for anyone at 
least minimally persuaded of the value 
of Parsons’s theoretical work is the up- 
hill struggle they face in discussing his 
work seriously in view of the ignorance 
of most of those who claim to have 
‘read it’, but found it wanting. Mayhew 
therefore supplies a lengthy (62 page) 
introduction which is designed to rebut 
many of the more conventional allega- 
tions against Parsons. But whilst one 
can sympathize with the laudable aim 
of combatting ignorance by careful 
exposition, Mayhew’s raison d'etre for 
the collection has a tendency to lose 
its way in the muddy swamps of 
Parsonian exegesis. Nonethless, his 
introduction also contains many nug- 
gets of fascinating information for the 
committed Parsonian, such as the four- 
function paradigm to both the telic 
and physico-chemical systems had 
been worked out by Parsons by the 
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carly 1960s, even if they were not to 
be published before the late 1970s. In 
general terms, though, Mayhew’s essay 
provides a glimpse of one of the newer 
‘readings’ of Parsonian theory, not un- 
like that suggested in certain of Jeffrey 
Alexander’s writings, and with certain 
affinities to Bourricaud’s more Durk- 
heimian approach, 

Mayhew’s collection aims at present- 
ing the development of Parsons’s treat- 
ments of institutionalization over 
virtually the entire range of his work. 
Thus it tries to represent important 
phases in that development, such as 
the evolution of the pattern variables, 
or the increasing concern of Parsons’s 
later work with evolutionary models 
of social change, in terms of an ex- 
panding theory of institutionalization. 
Although many of the pieces contained 
in the collection are well chosen, it is 
arguable that some are brought in 
more to demonstrate the breadth of 
Parsons’s thought than to exemplify 
stages in his expanding grasp of 
institutionalization. 

In sum, this is a useful if expensive 
volume, grouping together work which 
has an underlying continuity of theme 
and conceptual development, for the 
most part, and complemented by an 
introduction which attempts a fair yet 
critical analysis of Parsons’s achieve- 
ments. Mayhew is clear and straight- 
forward about Parsons’ moral 
commitments, and their connection 
with his theoretical ideas: this is an 
indispensable starting point for the 
critical analysis which Parsons’s work 
deserves. 

Peter Hamilton 
Faculty of Soctal Sciences 
The Open University 


Research Methods in the Social 
Sciences (alternate second edition 
without statistics) Chava Nachmias 
and David Nachmias Edward Arnold 
1982 358pp. £7.95 paper 

Statistics: Discovering its power Ronald 
J. Wonnacott and Thomas H. Wonna- 
cott John Wiley 1982 378pp. £13.40 
(£7.20 paper) 
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The search for the perfect general text- 
book on research methodology, which 
much preoccupies American publishers, 
is probably an impossible task. All 
suffer from weaknesses of one type or 
another. A unique approach is pro- 
vided by the second edition of the 
Nachmias’s well-known work, which 
appears in two versions, one with 
statistics and one without. This is not 
a way of pandering to faint hearts who 
like their methodology soft, but each 
is designed for different types of 
courses where statistics is taught as 
part of, or separate from, the research 
methods component. The version 
under review is the ‘without’ variety. 

As a general text for a methods 
course, it has strengths and weaknesses. 
Its strengths lie in the extended dis- 
cussion of the foundations of empirical 
research, namely problems of con- 
ceptualization, levels and units of 
analysis, experimental and non-experi- 
mental research design and measure- 
ment. Written from an explicitly 
scientific standpoint it is a lucid and 
coherent presentation of several of the 
main areas that a student has to be 
familiar with, including a good dis- 
cussion of reliability and validity. A 
different strength lies in its con- 
cluding chapter on research ethics, 
which states succinctly many of the 
main issues. 

Research Methods in the Social 
Sciences is entirely inadequate in its 
treatment of data analysis, which 
cannot be consigned simply to the 
statistics component of a course. The 
discussion of sampling is too brief, 
and misleadingly located near the end 
of the book. The section on data 
collection, which includes an over- 
compressed discussion of observational 
methods, is peculiarly arranged and 
does not lend itself to the format of 
a well-constructed undergraduate 
course. The chapter on unobtrusive 
measures provides good coverage, how- 
ever. While the book as a whole is 
probably not satisfactory as a text, 
individual chapters are most suitable 
for student reference. 

Statistics: Discovering its power is 
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an introductory text for less numerate 
social scientists by two authors (an 
economist and a statistician), well- 
known for their more demanding 
texts on Introductory Statistics (1977) 
and Regression (1980), widely used 
by economics students. The book is 
clearly written, very effective use is 
made of charts and diagrams (plus the 
occasional photograph), and exercises 
(with answers) are provided. The 
material covered includes basic de- 
scriptive and inferential statistics, 
simple correlation and regression, mul- 
tiple regression, ANOVA, and (un- 
usually for a text of this type), a 
chapter of Bayesian estimation. It 
would be a candidate for use on a 
general social statistics course for first- 
year social science students, and 
might prove highly adaptable. 

Its suitability specifically for soci- 
ology courses is more doubtful. The 
examples used are simple and bear little 
relation to the complexity of real 
data. There is no material specifically 
geared to sociology students in the 
text. Some of the subjects treated, 
such as multiple regression and 
ANOVA, are arguably beyond what 
can be effectively covered in an intro- 
ductory course. My own preference 
for such a course would still be for a 
book with specific sociological con- 
tent, such as Loether and McTavish’s 
Descriptive and Inferential Statistics 
for Sociologists. 

Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


Marx’s Social Theory Terrell Carver 
Oxford University Press 1982 107pp. 
£7.95 (£2.95 paper) 

Marx, Marginalism and Modern Soci- 
ology: From Adam Smith to Max 
Weber Simon Clarke Macmillan 1982 
250pp. £15.00 (£5.00 paper) 


Both of these books represent a return 
to a common-sense Marxism, compared 
with the epistemological treatises 
dominant a few years ago. This is by 
no means a bad thing, and Simon 
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Clarke’s book is interesting, if rather 
long-winded, and sometimes insight- 
ful. He sets out to demonstrate that 
the development of economics from 
classical political economy to margin- 
alism can be seen as an ideological 
response to the changing nature of 
capitalism and forms of class struggle; 
that they share certain features in 
commot and that Marx’s critique of 
political*¢conomy also provides a basis 
for a critique of marginalism; and that 
economic theory has always played a 
crucial role in the development of 
social theory, that there is a clear 
relationship between marginalist eco- 
nomic theory and the voluntaristic 
theory of action as developed by 
Weber and Parsons, and thus the 
latter can also be considered as an 
ideological response to the develop- 
ment of modern capitalism. 

At the level of a general history of 
ideas and sociology of knowledge, 
Clarke makes a reasonable case. The 
book is useful background reading for 
students, and the last chapter in par- 
ticular, ‘From Marginalism to Modern 
Sociology’, should be essential reading. 
However, I was left with the feeling 
that an opposing case could be con- 
structed from the same material with 
little difficulty. The value of this type 
of study is not that it presents a con- 
clusive case but that it is an additional 
illumination of yery complex material; 
the danger is that by showing the 
‘ideological’ nature of the work of 
writers such as Weber and Parsons, it 
distracts us from learning from what is 
useful in their work. 

Terrell Carver’s book, unfortu- 
nately barely repays reading, even as 
the introduction that it is intended to 
be. It is little more than an elaboration 
on the famous quotation about social 
being and consciousness from the 
1859 Preface. At first his approach 
seems refreshingly down-to-earth, but 
the desire for straightforwardness leads 
him to ignore most of the intense 
debates between modern Marxists, 
present a misleading view of Marx 
himself, and sometimes to approach 
the nonsensical. We are told that Marx 
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gave priority to technological develop- 
ment in his analysis of social change 
and that this is his important con- 
tribution, even though the labour 
theory of value cannot be sustained. 
The emphasis on technology should 
not be seen as a causal explanation, 
but as an ‘investigative and pre- 
scriptive explanation’. That is cer- 
tainly not an animal I would like to 
meet in a dark seminar, but what, oh 
what, is there to say about the 
following: ‘It is economic activity to 
which the law and politics must con- 
form; it is economic activity to which 
political change must adapt, however 
sharply politics has itself altered 
economic relations through some 
particular sequence of events The 
origin of such changes was not really 
an issue’ (p.67) ? 
Ian Craib 
University of Essex 


The Asymmetric Society James S. 
Coleman Syracuse University Press 
1982 191pp. £15.95 


The growth of corporate actors 
located in business, trades union and 
government organizations and their 
relationship to natural persons is the 
central focus of this book. Coleman’s 
thesis is that corporate actors have 
become more numerous and powerful 
in modern societies and this has led to 
an increasing asymmetry between in- 
dividuals and corporate organizations. 
Coleman explores some of the 
main social implications and costs of 
this development. Thus, he discusses 
the tendency for private and public 
organizations to take actions without 
regard to their social consequences 
for ordinary people, for instance, the 
dumping of toxic waste by chemical 
companies. Coleman suggests that one 
possible solution to this problem is to 
restructure organizations in ways that 
increase the authority and responsi- 
bility of all corporate actors, whatever 
their position in the hierarchy. 
Another interesting and topical 
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aspect of the problem of social re- 
sponsibility of corporations raised in 
this book concerns information rights. 
Knowledge is power and, like capital, 
is becoming increasingly concentrated 
into fewer and fewer corporate hands. 

Coleman seems to be concerned to 
update the insights of Weber and 
Tonnies rather than those of Marx. 
Thus, in keeping with his essentially 
liberal analysis, no consideration is 
given to the possibility of the collect- 
ivization of capital and work. 

This book started life as a series of 
lectures financed by Exxon and every 
chapter includes a ‘dialogue’ based on 
the discussion following each of the 
lectures. Finally, the attempt to 
characterize in one word a whole 
social structure might make for a 
snappy book title but has little else 
to commend it. 

Stephen Edgell 
University of Salford 


Alienation and Authenticity: Some 
consequences for organised work Brian 
Baxter Tavistock 1982 210pp. n.p. 
Trade Unions: the Logic of Collective 
Action Colin Crouch Fontana 1982 
251pp. £2.50 (paper) 

The Social Organisation of Industrial 
Conflict: Control and Resistance in 
the Workplace P.K. Edwards and 
Hugh Scullion Blackwell 1982 314pp. 
£20.00 

Capitalism, the State and Industrial 
Relations Dominic Strinati Croom 
Helm 1982 241ipp. £14.95 

A History of British Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1875-1914 C.J. Wrigley (ed.) 
Harvester Press 1982 269pp. £25.00 
Work and Politics: The division of 
labor in industry Charles F. Sabel 
Cambridge University Press 1982 
304pp. £17.50 


The collection of books here to be 
reviewed suggests that writing about 
work is still a flourishing industry. 
For the most part the quality of the 
product is very impressive. 

Brian Baxter is listed as a Senior 
Consultant in the Human Resources 
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Development Department of W.S. 
Atkins and Co. Having read his un- 
usual book, Alienation and Authen- 
ticity, I must admit to some curiosity 
as to what everyday life in that depart- 
ment is like and what kind of advice 
he dispenses when he is consulted. 
What he has done is to begin with the 
basic contrast conceptions of alienation 
and authenticity and write a meta- 
physical treatise. He expresses the 
hope that organization theorists will 
consider the implications of his ex- 
ploration for their studies of work 
behaviour, I fear they will not find it 
an easy task. 

Baxter begins with a discussion of 
the Self and the Other which seems to 
be primarily theological in its orien- 
tation, referring as it does to the 
Christian doctrine of the Fall, and 
the writings of Calvin, Luther and 
Kirkegaard. He proceeds to elaborate 
what he terms ‘four archetypal forms 
of awareness used by the Self to com- 
prehend the world both epistemo- 
logically and ontologically.’ Cutting 
across this, as it were, is a key dis- 
tinction between two images of the 
authentic person. One is an open, 
indeterminate, existentialist view of 
the person with a potential still to be 
realized; the other a closed deter- 
ministic image (which he terms ‘essen- 
sistic’) in which the authentic state is 
to achieve the Ideal which is the 
essence of the person’s existence. 
Hegel and Marx are respectively seen 
as protagonists of these two positions. 
Organization theorists may not know 
it, but in Baxter’s view they tend to 
follow Hegel’s closed view. Most of 
those who claim to follow the ‘open’ 
Marx do not understand him so quite 
a large part of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of what Marx really 
meant and particularly of the need, in 
Baxter’s view, to distinguish between 
alienation and estrangement. 

The essay concludes with a chapter 
on the quest for self-actualization, 
which might have been sub-titled, in 
praise of Maslow. The implicit message 
appears to be that Maslow, properly 
understood, was not really in favour of 
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capitalism, with its competitive ethos 
and its pre-occupation with organ- 
izational efficiency. So by an unusual 
route we come from Marx to Maslow. 
And what counsel are we offered at 
the end? ‘Not taking one-self or one’s 
actions entirely seriously indicates that 
one is responding playfully to being- 
in-the-world. This, as I have indicated 
throughout this work, is the charac- 
teristic at the root of self-productive 
or non-alienated activity.’ (p.187). I 
wonder how this goes down with the 
managers and workers at W.S. Atkins 
and Co. I suppose it could be a recipe 
for a bit of playful sabotage or self- 
productive absenteeism. 

But why do people do what they 
actually do? This down-to-earth ques- 
tion still needs to be approached by 
some form of conceptual analysis. 
Colin Crouch in Trade Unions: the 
Logic of Collective Action makes an 
interesting case for his preferred 
method of approach. Looking at the 
way in which industrial relations in 
general and trade unions in particular 
are studied by academics in Britain he 
offers a working distinction between 
the institutional pluralists, the radicals 
and the Marxists. He takes his stand 
with the radical perspective with its 
endeavour to look at explanatory 
variables outside the immediate in- 
stitutional framework of industrial 
relations and its awareness of the 
abiding inequalities of the employ- 
ment relationship. However, he seeks 
to enlarge the understanding of trade 
union behaviour by an explicit use of 
exchange theory, for which Blau’s 
Exchange and Power in Soctal Life 
serves as a sophisticated exemplar. 
His rational-choice approach also owes 
something to Olson’s Logic of Collec- 
tive Action. This puts into focus 
questions like: What are the actors’ 
chances of success in obtaining a par- 
ticular goal? What did it cost them to 
take action towards attaining it? What 
alternatives presented themselves and 
what were the associated risks and 
costs to them? To what extent did the 
actors’ choice cause conflict with 
those of other actors? What sanctions 
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did each bring to bear against the 
other? What knowledge was available 
to the actors about all these facts? As 
Crouch properly points out, such 
questions extend readily out of the 
action frame of reference. 

From this perspective Crouch pur- 
sues a number of pertinent issues: 
Why do workers combine? Why do 
they express action against employers 
in various ways? Do trade unions have 
definite organizational goals and how 
do these relate to the defined interests 
of various categories within the mem- 
bership? How are we to explain and 
interpret the political involvement of 
trade unions m the affairs of the 
nation? The main empirical point of 
reference in Crouch’s work is the 
British scene and he does make a sus- 
tained case for his own method of 
approach with an eclectic use of 
literature from sociology and eco- 
nomics. His author's preface modestly 
states what he is about and any 
criticisms advanced should properly 
take into account that he is offering 
no more than the beginnings of a 
theory of trade unionism. 

Among other things Crouch’s book 
represents a suggested solution to the 
problem of the relationship between 
agency and structure. This is also true 
for Edwards and Scullion’s book, The 
Social Organisation of Industrial Con- 
flict. In particular they seek to exem- 
plify the value of Gidden’s approach 
to this problem, as formulated in 
Central Problems tn Social Theory. 
Their empirical work is based on a 
seven-company, comparative study of 
the ways in which industrial conflict 
is expressed and the meanings attached 
to various forms of conflict, including 
strikes, absenteeism, labour turnover, 
sabotage, responses to discipline, wage 
systems and the division of labour. 
This is done in the admirable Warwick 
tradition of close analysis of material 
at shop-floor level and includes both 
managers and workers in the discussion. 

The companies themselves varied 
‘ on many criteria: type of product, 
technology, number of employees, 
shift arrangements, payments systems 
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and so on. The authors are not in- 
terested in some mechanistic com- 
parison of rates of conflict as measured 
by various indices, but in explaining 
how conflict is to be understood 
within particular social and organ- 
izational configurations. In doing this, 
they also seek to contribute to the 
debate about the labour process and 
the nature of worker resistance to 
managerial strategies. Here they cite 
Burawoy’s American study, Menu- 
facturing Consent, as an instructive 
parallel to their own work. 

The Social Organisation of Indus- 
trial Conflict is an important study 
and deserves to be widely discussed. 
Despite the complexity of its empirical 
detail it never loses sight of its theo- 
retical interests and it is also illumi- 
nating in its open discussion of research 
methods and strategy. Managers, trade 
unionists and social scientists will find 
much of value in this book. It is indeed 
a timely reminder of just how much 
social scientists can tell us about the 
sociology of industrial relations which 
takes us far beyond conventional 
wisdom and political rhetoric. 

Strinati is also interested in the 
nature of industrial conflict in Britain, 
but his starting point is with the state 
as a theoretical and historical prob- 
lem. Capitalism, the State and Indus- 
trial Relations is a shorter version of 
his Ph.D. thesis. This is a carefully 
formulated, scholarly piece of work. 
He discusses and rejects various 
Marxist theories of the state, com- 
pliments Weber on his seminal but 
undeveloped approach to the topic 
and, in considering the state and in- 
dustrial relations in Britain, sees 
Crouch’s work, as laid out for example 
in The Politics of Industrial Relations, 
as particularly useful. His general 
approach is summed up in this way: 
‘The state-ecconomy relation as ex- 
pressed in modes of state intervention 
is necessarily structured and made 
possible by institutional forces that 
integrate and produce such modes of 
intervention. The nature and in- 
fluence of these forces need to be 
examined in any explanation of state 
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intervention since they are the mech- 
anisms which make intervention 
possible.’ (p.17) He continues: ‘While 
accepting that the state is subject to 
limitations imposed by the structural 
constraints of capitalism and class 
power, I wish to argue that the state 
secures autonomy within these limits 
and can at times undermine such con- 
straints as a consequence of its 
mediatory role.’ (p.17) 

From this perspective Strinati 
conducts us through the complex 
maze of trade union law, the changing 
political economy of British capitalism, 
trends in and expressions of industrial 
conflict and the political attempts to 
regulate them. The main empirical 
focus is on the last twenty-five years. 
The study is well documented and 
makes good use of a range of sources 
pertaining to the law, finance and 
government. It is a story of how par- 
ticular fractions of capital become 
politically constituted and exercise 
effective power. Strinati’s conclusion 
is that an analysis of the state is 
possible ‘which is not reductionist, 
economistic or deterministic in charac- 
ter, and which does not depend upon 
the bland and dogmatic presumption 
of the autonomy of the state.’ (p.211) 
This thoughtful study leaves me with 
one regret. Given that it was pub- 
lished in 1982 it would have been 
illuminating to have had the author’s 
thoughts, if only in postcript form, on 
the significance of the Tory govern- 
ment and its ‘new right’ prescriptions 
since 1979. 

Although the study of industrial 
relations in Britain has become much 
more sociologically informed over the 
past two decades, it would be absurdly 
arrogant to ignore the contributions of 
other disciplines. Apart from anything 
else, sociologists are themselves often 
indebted to work done by lawyers, 
economists, historians and industrial 
relations specialists, as is clear from a 
reading of the other books under 
review here. Wrigley’s History of 
British Industrial Relations, 1875- 
1914 is a notable collection of essays, 
mainly by historians and economic 
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historians. There are twelve contri- 
butions in all. Four of them are on 
the development of industrial relations 
in specific industries: coalmining, 
Lancashire cotton textiles, transport 
and the iron trade. The others are on 
a range of topics including strikes, the 
labour market, employers’ strategies, 
trades unions and the law and the 
government and industrial relations. 
These are all fresh essays. They do not 
share a common outlook or standpoint 
but the editor’s hope that the book 
will prove a useful basic survey for 
people from many disciplines deserves 
to be realized. The bibliographical 
references to each essay are a reminder 
of the range of source material which 
serves as a challenge and a caution to 
any budding researcher. One can only 
regret the price of this volume, which 
at £25 for 269 pages is surely un- 
reasonable. 

Charles Sabel is a social scientist 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and I have left until last 
his Work and Politics. In some ways 
this is the most ambitious of all the 
books. How does one follow up an 
opening paragraph which states: ‘This 
is an essay about the reasons indus- 
trialists create different kinds of 
factory jobs, about why workers put 
up with these jobs when they do, and 
about what they want when they do 
not. It shows how workers’ ideas of 
self-interest, born of the principles of 
honor and dignity they bring to the 
factory, can be transformed by work- 
place struggles. And it shows how 
these struggles, colliding or combining 
with conflicts in the larger society and 
between nations, can re-shape tech- 
nologies, markets, and factory hier- 
archies.’ 

What Sabel attempts is a work of 
synthesis, drawing upon research find- 
ings, mainly from France, Great 
Britain, Italy, West Germany and the 
USA. In doing so, he seeks to re- 
interpret the relationship between 
workers’ consciousness and the 
division of labour. The material is 
intrinsically interesting and the pre- 
sentation stimulating. Sabel lays out 
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his own views and perspective in the 
opening chapter, ‘Workers and world 
views’, which contains a succinct 
summary of his argument. He sees his 
study as a sustained critique of techno- 
logical determinism, convergence 
theory and the end of ideology out- 
look. At the heart of his position is the 
view that the study of industrial 
conflict is inextricably linked to the 
study of politics and that both are tied 
to transformations in the division of 
labour. His general contention is that 
economic structures are fixed by 
political choices, which leads him to 
conclude: ‘By the end of the 1980s 
it is likely that comparable stories, 
different in substance but with equally 
uncertain ends, will be told for each of 
the advanced industrial countries. The 
re-industrialization debate in the 
United States, the wave of neo- 
liberalism in Great Britain and nation- 
alization in France, and the discussion 
of the democratization and social 
ownership of large firms in Sweden 
are surely just the first signs of an 
epochal redefinition of markets, tech- 
nologies and industrial hierarchies. The 
outcomes will depend on the daring and 
imagination of trade unionists, in- 
dustrialists, and politicians, and on the 
ideas of different social classes about 
how they want to work and live.’ 
(p.231) Sabel does not offer a political 
programme but he does provide a 
lively interpretation of the relation- 
ship between agency and structure of 
an anti-determinist kind. Indeed it is a 
resolute anti-determinism, variously 
expressed and with different sub- 
stantive foci, which gives some under- 
lying unity to the work of Crouch, 
Edwards and Scullion, Strinati, and 
Sabel. In each case the authors reveal 
an awareness of the complexity of 
the issues under discussion, yet they 
do not allow the concern with detail to 
distract them from larger sociological 
themes concerning the nature of work 
in industrial societies. 
J. ELT. Eldridge 
University of Glasgow 
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Michel Foucault: Social Theory as 
Transgression Charles C. Lemert and 
Garth Gillan Columbia University Press 
1982 169pp. $14.95 


A decade ago, write Lemert and Gillan, 
the human sciences appeared to be on 
the threshold of theoretical inno- 
vation: semiology, structuralism, 
critical theory, phenomenology and 
ethnomethodology promised much for 
the future of social theory. But today 
that mood has been dissipated and 
contemporary social theorists ‘are in- 
creasingly interested in concrete studies 
and decreasingly impressed by abstract 
proposals for paradigmatic rehabili- 
tation’ (p.xiv). Foucault’s work is 
described as typical of this new, sober 
mood. His work embraces both 
empirical studies and a high level of 
theoretical sophistication: a sociology 
of punishment (Discipline and Punish), 
the epistemology of the human sciences 
(The Order of Things), studies of 
power and sexuality (The History of 
Sexuality). Lemert and Gillan note 
Foucault’s rejection of humanist ideo- 
logy, Man as the Subject of History, 
and his attempt to theorize the relation 
between disciplines such as penology, 
psychology, etc., which were born at 
the time of the industrialization of 
Europe, and the contemporary de- 
mands for increasing discipline and 
institutions for the maintenance of 
social order. It is these new practices 
(or discourses) which conflict with 
the bourgeois notion of Man as Sub- 
ject. Thus the real object of the human 
sciences is not Man but discourse. 
Much of Lemert’s and Gillan’s 
book is devoted to analysing the 
meaning of discourse in ‘oucault’s 
work and especially the relation of 
the concept ‘power-knowledge’ (de- 
veloped in more recent work, such as 
Disctpline and Punish) to what he calls 
‘discursive practices’. Power and know- 
ledge are joined together in discourse 
in that conflict occurs only through 
discourse. Power-knowledge is not ex- 
pressed in external events but through 
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conflict which is created and con- 
veyed in talk, messages, communi- 
cations. ‘Discursive practices’, writes 
Foucault, ‘are not purely and simply 
ways of producing discourse. They are 
embodied in technical processes, in 
institutions, in patterns of general 
behaviour, in forms for transmission 
and diffusion, in pedagogical forms 
which at once impose and maintain 
them.’ (Quoted, p.41) At this point 
Lemert and Gillan note that, while 
Foucault argues that discourse is not 
society, the exact relation of dis- 
cursive formations to social forma- 
tions is never clearly posed. Where, 
for example, does discourse end and 
society begin? Too often the history 
of discourse supersedes the history of 
social institutions. Foucault is silent 
on the question of social relations. 
And finally, the authors note, Fou- 
cault removes Man but ends with a 
weak notion of the Subject. 

These problems, however, are left 
unresolved for Lemert and Gillan are 
intent on demonstrating the value of 
Foucault’s work for modern social 
theory. Yet, as they suggest, Foucault’s 
work is largely anti-sociological. For 
example, they claim that Foucault is 
both empirical and theoretical in his 
substantive studies. But the empirical 
element is largely ‘second-hand’, the 
material on prisons, clinics and sex- 
uality derived almost entirely from 
other disciplines and ‘theoretical dis- 
courses’, Foucault offers no new 
sociological knowledge about the 
specific functioning of these insti- 
tutions and practices within specific 
social contexts. Lemert and Gillan 
argue nevertheless that a concept such 
as ‘discontinuity’ is extremely valu- 
able for Foucault's notion of history. 
Yet this is misleading: Foucault’s 
analysis of institutions and practices 
is abstract concerned with large-scale 
changes which have taken place over a 
long time-span involving different levels 
of a specific society and different 
societies. In general, while acknow- 
ledging defects in Foucault’s work, 
the authors are too uncritical of work 
which lacks both an adequate concept 
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of the social and the human subject 
as socio-historical agency. 

Alan Swingewood 

London School of Economics 


Diversity and Decomposition in the 
Labour Market Graham Day, L. Cald- 
well, K. Jones, D. Robbins and Hilary 
Rose Gower 1982 211pp. £14.58 


This book is one of the collection of 
papers from the 1981 British Socio- 
logical Association’s annual conference 
on inequality. Its title to some extent 
reflects its contents, although the term 
recomposition might have been prefer- 
able to decomposition. But any un- 
ease the casual observer may have 
about the precise meaning of the terms 
in the title is not really dispelled by 
the editor’s introductory chapter. It 
refers to familiar sociological debates 
about class and gender, the importance 
of production or distribution to class, 
dual labour market theory, and a 
perhaps overlong account of the main 
features of each paper. No real com- 
mon theme, apart from a methodo- 
logical one — about the need to study 
the diversity of situations — is really 
developed by Day. Nor does one really 
emerge as the book progresses. The 
problem of coherency to which 
collections such as this are prone is 
not really resolved; yet the book is a 
useful collection of papers which 
relate more or less to the broad theme 
of the labour markets and class. 
Anyway, what we have are five very 
good and interesting case studies, 
between which are sandwiched three 
papers of a more general nature. The 
case studies are the most interesting 
and novel. Morgan and Hooper provide 
a very useful critique of dual labour 
market theory, drawing mainly on the 
West Yorkshire woollen and worsted 
industry; Cousins and Curran examine 
segmentation within the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne labour market; Diana Smith 
takes the retail trades in Britain be- 
tween 1900 and 1930 as an empirical 
base for discussing the sexual division 
of labour. Both the papers by Cooke 
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and Murray and Wickham are con- 
cerned with developments within what 
some may term periphal economies, 
the former South Wales, and the latter 
Ireland. 

The three other papers are a critique 
by Penn of Richard Edwards’s Con- 
tested Terrain, a paper by Goffee and 
Scase on small business strategies, and 
one by Compton and Jones on the 
longstanding sociological issue of the 
proletarianization of clerical work. All 
three are useful, Penn developing his 
earlier work on skilled manual labour, 
Goffee and Scase the notion of frater- 
nalism in preference to paternalism to 
describe employers’ strategies in the 
small-firm sector, and Compton and 
Jones the need to study the prole- 
tarianization process as well the pro- 
letarian condition. I particularly like 
the discussion of management by 
Compton and Jones, as I did also the 
development of different types of 
economic disadvantage in the labour 
market by Cousins and Curran, the 
linking of education to industry by 
Murray and Wickham, the general dis- 
cussion of the sexual division in the 
conclusion to Smith’s paper, the 
numerous quotations from small busi- 
ness men in Goffee and Scase’s chapter, 
the exploration of the community/ 
work relation by Cooke, and the 
reservations placed on dual labour 
market theory through the use of 
empirical data by Morgan and Hooper. 

All the papers should appear on 
various reading lists: Smith on women’s 
studies, Cousins and Curran on labour 
markets and unemployment, Compton 
and Jones on class and white-collar 
work, etc. That it is less easy to locate 
the Cooke and Murray and Wickham 
papers testifies to their importance: 
for they point, as Day says in the 
introduction, to the need to examine 
labour markets and, we might add, 
labour processes in the international 
context. This problem is one which 
industrial sociologists have as yet 
failed to satisfactorily confront, and 
which presumably was part of the 
reason for taking Centre and Periphery 
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as the theme of the 1983 BSA 
Conference. 

Stephen Wood 

London School of Economics 


Understanding Deviance: A Guide to 
the Sociology of Crime and Rule- 
breaking David Downes and Paul Rock 
Oxford University Press 1982 309pp. 
£15.00 (£5.95 paper) 


Downes and Rock not only understood 
deviance, but also display a shrewd 
awareness of the market for academic 
textbooks in that they have authori- 
tatively occupied a vacant and central 
place in the literature related to the 
sociology of crime. They have pro- 
duced a lucid comprehensive text- 
book which ‘is intended to steer the 
student through the major themes of 
the major theories which have formed 
the sociology of deviance’ (p.vii), as 
practised in Britain and America. 

The reader embarks on a chrono- 
logically ordered tour, starting at the 
University of Chicago in the 1920s 
and finishing at the CCCS in Birming- 
ham towards the late 1970s. Each 
destination offers different perspec- 
tives, methodologies and policy im- 
plications with regard to crime; each 
is presented ‘as fairly as possible, 
sympathetically reproducing their im- 
portant arguments, offering criticisms, 
and constructing defences’ (p.viii). 
Downes and Rock faithfully stick to 
their task, teasing out the diversity and 
confusions surrounding the sociology 
of crime, and are at their best when 
on their home ground of symbolic 
interactionism and when pointing out 
the resonances between theories and 
methods and institutional contexts in 
which research occurs. 

But guided tours suffer from de- 
fects, some of which are minor and 
can be ignored, but others of which 
are major and detract from the whole 
journey. The minor defects of tours 
are many and varied; too much ground 
to cover, insufficient detail, certain 
landmarks and local heroes which 
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interest particular travellers are simply 
ignored or glossed over. To my mind, 
this book stands up well to such 
criticisms, as the exemplars of re- 
search traditions are interesting and 
well-chosen, although there is a glaring 
absence of feminist perspectives on 
deviancy. The chapter on social policy 
is welcome but lightweight for an 
understanding of a multicultural 
society presently in decline. It would 
also benefit from a case study, say on 
juvenile justice. This may encourage 
students to cast a critical eye on 
assertions that appear earlier in the 
book, ‘Managed as boyishness, the 
beginnings of delinquency could be 
channelled into organised sports 
and neutralised.’ (p.68). 

The book is less successful in 
avoiding the major defects of guided 
tours. These may arise when those 
conducting the tour appear uncertain 
as to where they are going and, for 
that matter, who is accompanying 
them. Do students need a single map 
to pass through the labyrinth of the 
sociology of deviance, as implied in 
page 2? ‘There are common pre- 
occupations and methods which lend 
the sociology of deviance a loose 
working consensus’. Or should they 
be content with several maps, as im- 
plied at the end (p.251): ‘Sociologists 
tend not to share many common 
problems, procedures and perspec- 
tives.’? If a single map is needed, the 
authors should spell out the basis of 
the working consensus and devote 
more space to recent attempts in social 
analysis to build bridges between 
different theoretical perspectives (for 
instance, Giddens’s recent work on 
action and structure). If there are 
several maps charting the sociologies 
of deviance, many students would 
welcome a further chapter which 
fully explains the reasons for the 
authors’ choice of a Weberian per- 
spective on deviance — does this stem 
from the intellectual tradition of the 
LSE, from their own political values, 
from its better grasp of theory, 
methodology, facts, policy outcomes 
or what? As the authors point out, 
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‘Debates about sociology are in- 
ordinately complex because they entail 
a series of interminable questions 
about the position of questioners’ 
(p.157), including whose side the 
guides are on? Such a chapter could 
clarify issues for students who may 
not possess as sound a sociological 
compass as the authors at times 
assume by packing important in- 
formation into foomotes at the back 
of the book. However, this is still a 
very useful textbook and after reading 
it students may or may not under- 
stand deviance but they will be well 
versed in the sociological approaches 
to the understanding of deviance. 
Peter Bramham 
Bradford and Ilkley College 


Lost Managers: Supervisors in Industry 
and Society John Child and Bruce 
Partridge Cambridge University Press 
1982 241pp. £5.95 (paper) 


From this careful and sensitive study 
of one hundred and sixty industrial 
supervisors in two Midlands firms, the 
supervisors emerged as ambitious 
people doomed to perpetual discontent 
with their chances of promotion since 
they lacked, almost totally, the formal 
qualifications which have become 
necessary. They were also discontented 
with the extent of their authority, 
feeling that they were held account- 
able for a good deal more than they 
actually had the power to decide. 
What little authority they had tended 
to be concentrated in the area of 
handling relationships with the work- 
group rather than in that of deciding 
organizational or technical systems. 
Evidently their managers wanted it 
this way since they preferred super- 
visors to adopt a ‘people-centred’ 
style so as to act as a buffer between 
the managerial world of schedules and 
paperwork and the reality of the 
shopfloor. 

Possessing so little authority, the 
supervisors could scarcely be con- 
sidered as part of management, despite 
which they tended strongly to identify 
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with management objectives. Again 
only a small minority thought them- 
selves to be in a different social class 
than managers, despite the fact that 
their criteria for class identification 
tended to be economic and their 
wages were close to the manual 
workers’. Yet there must also have 
been some element of ‘control’ in 
their conceptions of social class since 
self-identification as working class 
correlated with a belief that the 
managerial content of their jobs 
should have been greater than it was. 

In both factories, job security and 
eroded differentials had played a key 
role in the unionization of the super- 
visors — which reflects interestingly on 
the received ‘institutional’ view of 
white-collar unionization. However, 
unionization in no way implied a 
sense of common cause with manual 
workers, since the supervisors rejected 
the idea of joining the manual workers’ 
union, preferring either a union of 
their own or one which also organized 
managers. Despite the fact that their 
unionization was actually a response 
to aspects of management policy, 
the supervisors evidently saw no im- 
consistency between unionization and 
their general orientation towards 
management. 

The authors see the key problem of 
supervision as an imbalance between 
authority and responsibility and they 
offer a choice of strategies for over- 
coming this: eliminating supervisors, 
upgrading supervision to management, 
defining the supervisory role solely as 
the implementation of management 
policy and moving towards a ‘technical 
expert’ model of supervision. It has to 
be said that this is a pretty managerial 
view of the problem since, given their 
low level of education, all of these 
solutions look like bad news for the 
actual supervisors studied by Partridge 
and Child. 

I am also a little unhappy that a 
desire for comparability with earlier 
studies (laudable in itself), has led the 
authors to adopt a questionable 
definition of authority as an area of 
decision-making discretion, a definition 
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which plays down the role of super- 
visors in transmitting and implementing 
management policy. In my view, it is 
this definition which leads them to the 
conclusion that because the supervisors 
have little authority (as defined), 
they, like manual workers, are mem- 
bers of a subordinate class. To my 
mind this is like equating the situ- 
ation of convicts and their jailors on 
the grounds that neither decides the 
prison regulations. 

Such reservations aside, the book 
marks a substantial advance in our 
understanding of industrial super- 
visors and is also indispensible reading 
for those prepared to admit empirical 
evidence into the debates on class 
relationships and white collar union- 
ization. Not least, it is also a model of 
how to combine the scrupulous 
Statistical treatment of data with 
sensitivity of interpretation and clarity 
of exposition. 

Peter Armstrong 
Huddersfield Polytechnic 


Longitudinal Data Analysis James S. 
Coleman Basic Books 1982 800pp. 
£15.95 


One approach to the quantitative 
analysis of sociological data derives 
from an emphasis upon the mathe- 
matical structure immanent in the 
data; such is the case, for example, 
with the fashionable ‘Exploratory 
Data Analysis’ as codified by J.W. 
Tukey (Addison-Wesley, 1977). For 
the past twenty years, Coleman has 
been a leading advocate of the alter- 
nate analytic strategy, which proceeds 
by seeking to estimate the parameters 
of a model which is posited as gener- 
ating the data-in-hand. Coleman has 
consistently concentrated upon the 
consequences of adopting a continuous- 
time discrete-state stochastic process 
as the form of the model of the under- 
lying generative process. The entities 
to which the data relate (e.g. persons) 
are characterized as being in one of a 
number of mutually exclusive and 
exhaustive states (employed/not em- 
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ployed): they may change their state 
at any time, and any change is not 
wholly determined by the immediately 
preceding state but may be influenced 
by other factors (social class, region, 
etc.), by the individual entity’s ‘state- 
biography’ (e.g. frequency of changing 
state) and by what for the mortal 
analyst usually counts as ‘sheer chance 
and ignorance’. The analyst’s task is 
primarily one of adducing distributions 
of entities across states, and of esti- 
mating transition rates, preferably in 
such a way as to exhibit the influence 
of specified candidate causal factors. 
The empirical culmination of this 
work is J.S. Coleman, T. Hoffer and 
S. Kilgore, High School Achievement 
(Basic Books, 1982). The work under 
review developed from Coleman’s 
1979 Vienna lectures, given in honour 
of Paul Lazarsfeld. It provides ex- 
tensive and detailed discussion of 
procedures for estimating the para- 
meters of models of the chosen kind 
from data of different forms: cross- 
sectional survey, panel survey, event 
histories. General arguments, mathe- 
matical reasoning and analytic results 
are kept reasonably distinct in the 
text, and readers will find it relatively 
easy to fillet the text in accordance 
with their own interests. A welcome 
feature of the book is the repro- 
duction of Fortran programs for esti- 
mation of the principle models: in 
these, as throughout the volume, the 
standard of proofreading and pre- 
sentation is commendably high. Cole- 
man handles the technical issues of his 
analysis with his usual flair. His use of 
Cox’s partial likelihood functjon (Bio- 
metrika, 62, 1975) in the analysis of 
order effects is especially illuminating, 
although the ascription of a pure 
causality of time that can result from 
the decomposition of transition rates 
refreshingly remembers ways of 
thought that were ancestral in Comte’s 
time. However, the very care with 
which Coleman articulates his model 
forcefully brings it home that the 
methodologist’s conception of longi- 
tudinal study has little to do with 
history, and that ‘change’ in this 
vocabulary does not admit ‘develop- 
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ment’. Some degree of qualitative 
continuity might be formally intro- 
duced by defining a tolerance space 
of states, perhaps, but proper con- 
sideration of whether such tactics 
merely save the phenomena lies 
beyond the scope of this notice. 

All in all, this work forms a valu- 
able addition to the methodologists’ 
armoury. 

David Reason 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Disadvantage and Education Jo Morti- 
more and Tessa Blackstone Heinemann 
Educational Books 1982 216pp. 
£12.50 


Disadvantage and Education offers an 
up-to-date, straightforward breakdown 
of the literature relating to educational 
disadvantage. It concentrates par- 
ticularly on the effects of the remedial 
social policies which were put into 
effect in Britain during the three 
decades following the Second World 
War. The aim of the authors is clearly 
to inform policy-makers: ‘Social re- 
search is of considerable importance 
for those m a position to formulate 
policy for it provides information, if 
not understanding, about social con- 
ditions and attempts to rectify them’ 
(p.i). 

The first three chapters are mainly 
concemed with the causes of edu- 
cational disadvantage. A very wide 
variety of research is cited, particularly 
in relation to social class and edu- 
cational attainment (e.g. Halsey et al., 
1980, Rutter et al., 1979 and the 
National Child Development Study). 
The authors include studies which 
analyse a large number of possible 
causative factors, including health, 
housing, poverty, unemployment and 
cultural environment, descriptive re- 
search is considered alongside the 
more theory-based work. Almost fifty 
pages are devoted to research on school 
factors which may determine or 
exacerbate educational disadvantage, 
and yet the reader is left with the un- 
satisfactory conclusion that ‘what goes 
on in school may, unintentionally, 
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contribute to educational disadvantage’ 
(p.100). 

Chapters four and five cite research 
into the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational policies relating to disadvan- 
tage which have been implemented in 
Britain, particularly since the Plowden 
Report (1967). The general con- 
clusion, which parallels most findings 
in similar American programmes (such 
as the Head Start project), is that any 
gains tend to be short-lived. 

Chapter six concludes that, despite 
a substantial expansion of educational 
provision aimed at removing the strong 
relationship between social and edu- 
cational disadvantage, the two remain 
closely associated. The authors suggest 
that the reasons for this failure lie in 
the gap between the formulation and 
the implementation of policy. For 
example: ‘the resources were far too 
few and the innovations too piece- 
meal to be able to achieve a lasting 
impact’ (p.173). A lack of coherent 
programmes and financial commit- 
ment are described as the causes of 
policy failure. Finally, the authors 
recommend that provision should be 
directed towards pre-school and home- 
school links and continuing edu- 
cational provision, and that the exam- 
ination system should be modified. 

Disadvantage and Education is 
packed with information about re- 
search, which will undoubtedly serve 
as a valuable reference for ‘teachers, 
researchers and those in the field of 
educational and social policy.’ Its 
very detail, however, tends to make 
the content difficult to assimilate. 

Throughout the book, the authors 
have employed both sociological and 
psycho-social theories to present to 
the reader a broad outline of research 
findings in the areas under consider- 
ation. The theories which underpin 
the different studies are rarely dis- 
cussed, although many ‘inconsistencies 
and contradictions’ (p.i) between them 
are noted. However, the nature of any 
research, including its hypotheses, 
design, methodology and analysis is 
dependent upon the value-orientation 
of the researcher, and in such a broadly- 
based review as this many inconsistent 
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findings may well be attributable to 
these value-differences. Furthermore, 
if one is concerned with changing the 
effects of any aspect of the education 
system, it is not sufficient to discuss 
research findings and criticize the 
implementation of the policy. One 
must also ask whether the values and 
approaches which underlie the policy 
statement itself are compatible with, 
and able to be effectively implemented 
beside, existing practices. These issues 
are not discussed at all. The authors, 
then, do not fully examine the struc- 
ture of the relationship between social 
class and educational disadvantage. 
They appear to adhere to a ‘commu- 
nity-based’ notion of society, recom- 
mending that teachers and parents 
need to be more ‘effective’ in faci- 
litating the child’s learning process. 
This view ignores the fact that parents 
themselves may have been labelled as 
‘failures’ in the education system, and 
that teachers are not equipped to 
counter the negative effects of the im- 
position of a middle-class education on 
working-class children. 

The authors acknowledge that the 
research findings quoted, however in- 
consistent, demonstrate clearly that 
policies of positive discrimination and 
alleviation have failed to remove social 
class differences in educational attain- 
ment. Indeed, their detailed docu- 
mentation is a clear indictment of these 
policies in practice. Some may think 
that this would lead the authors to an 
analysis of the policies under which 
the various schemes were implemented; 
however, this is sadly lacking. The con- 
clusions and recommendations seem 
very weak in the light of the material 
presented, and certainly offer no 
positive alternatives for policy-makers 
— indeed, the whole book appears to 
be more descriptive than analytical, 
presenting an apolitical view of what is 
clearly a political question. It becomes 
clear towards the end that the authors 
are not prepared to contemplate 
structural changes in society in order 
to remove educational disadvantage, 
although they acknowledge that such 
an approach may be the most effective: 
‘It is exceedingly difficult, without 
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major structural changes in the dis- 
tribution of life chances, to achieve all 
one might wish by means of education’ 


(p.176). 
To conclude, Dtsadvantage and 
Education contains a wealth of 


material on research and policy im- 

plementation, which offers a useful 

overview of’ the field. However, the 

authors offer no critical analysis of 

the material presented, and are un- 

able to recommend innovative and 
effective policy alternatives. 

E. A. Gordon 

Massey University 

New Zealand 


Labour Market Structure: Industrial 
Organisation and Low Pay C. Craig, 
J. Rubery, R. Tarling and F. Wilkinson 
Cambridge University Press 1982 
165pp. £12.50 


This book begins by analysing some of 
the effects of the abolition, between 
1969 and 1976, of six wages councils 
in the UK. The wages council system 
was begun in 1909 to set legal mini- 
mum wages in industries and occu- 
pations which were characterized by 
low pay and ‘imadequate’ collective 
bargaining. At various times, and for 
various reasons, individual councils 
have been abolished but there have 
been few studies of the consequences 
of abolition. For this reason the book 
under review is welcome. 

A fairly thorough survey of firms 
formerly covered by the six wages 
councils suggested that low pay and 
‘inadequate’ collective bargaining per- 
sisted after abolition, even where 
union pressure had been an important 
stimulus to abolition. The authors 
also saw some prima facie evidence of 
a deterioration in the pay and con- 
ditions of ‘a minority of workers in a 
minority of firms’. It is not clear 
whether this deterioration was greater 
than might have been expected in the 
hormal course of business fluctuations. 
Nor, unfortunately, did the authors 
seek to establish whether it had led to 
more employment, as some of the 
literature in the field would predict. 
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With the possible exception of one 
of the councils, the authors conclude 
that there were no grounds for abo- 
lition, It must be said, however, that 
they provide little firm evidence that 
the councils had had any significant 
impact at all, beneficial or harmful. 
The discussion is then broadened to 
consider why low pay persists and 
what should be done about it. The 
authors are strong proponents of a 
fairly complex variant of the seg- 
mentation thesis, believing that low 
pay depends on certain ‘structural’ 
features of industries and that low- 
paid workers are widely diffused 
throughout industry. This leads them 
to advocate an expansion and re- 
structuring of current methods of 
institutional wage regulation. In par- 
ticular, they advocate a national legal 
minimum wage and suggest that its 
determination should involve the trade 
union movement and be independent 
of direct government controL 

Their argument on these points is, 
in my view, far too cursory to be satis- 
factory. There is a very large literature 
on the effects of legal minimum wages, 
most of which is not even referred to 
by the authors, much of it highly 
critical of minimum wage legislation. 
The criticisms may or may not be 
justified but they are much too im- 
portant to be ignored, if only because 
they suggest that the target groups of 
the legislation are often damaged by 
its operation. Nor do the authors get 
to grips with some important practical 
questions. For example, should the 
same minimum apply to women and 
men? Any minimum that would 
directly affect a substantial number of 
men would affect a very large number 
of women indeed, and might pro- 
foundly affect their chances of finding 
work. Finally, the view that the unions, 
but not the government, should be 
directly involved in setting the height 
of a legal minimum wage raises many 
complex issues which require a more 
thorough analysis than the authors 
were able to give in the five lines they | 
devote to it. 

Ray Richardson 
London School of Economics 
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Linda Murgatroyd 


Women, men and the social grading of 
occupations! 


ABSTRACT 


This article discusses some of the problems associated’ with occupa- 
tional scales which have been largely oriented towards men, ignor- 
ing women, gender, and women’s occupations. 

Arguing that gender is itself a central feature of the stratification 
system, the author uses dissimilarity techniques to compare the 
social grouping of occupations when they have male or female 
incumbents, using data on patterns of association through marriage, 
taken from the U.K. Census of Population, 1971. The results 
show very different patterns of similarity among occupations for 
women and for men, and suggest that the Registrar General’s 
Social Classes form a poor basis on which to group women’s 
occupations. An alternative set of ranked Women’s Social Groups 
is proposed. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Occupation is widely considered to be the basis of social stratification 
in industrial societies. It is generally taken to be a good proxy for, or 
indicator of, social and economic differences among groups of people. 
Yet although the relationship between occupation and other social 
characteristics, such as lifestyle, prestige, education, is a different one 
according to gender, the implications of this have been little explored. 
Despite the now numerous critiques of sexism in stratification studies, 
the vast majority of occupational grading exercises carried out to date 
(and this includes all the substantial British studies until recently) 
have focused exclusively on men, or on those occupations largely 
done by men. No substantial empirical exercise has been completed 
either to compare occupational rankings amongst women, as opposed 
to amongst men, or to produce a set of ranked or ordered occupational 
groups which might be equally applicable to women and to men. 

In this article, I discuss some of the limitations of occupational 
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scales which are solely oriented towards men, limitations which affect 
both the interpretability of such scales when applied to occupations, 
and their applicability to women. Elsewhere,? I have argued that 
gender is a primary social characteristic which affects not only the 
allocation of people to places in the occupational structure, but also 
the very way in which those occupations crystallize, and how the 
occupational structure itself develops over time. Here, I shall examine 
the converse of this relationship. At any point in time, occupation 
may usefully be taken as a proxy for a wide range of social character- 
istics, and the knowledge of such a relationship has been widely 
applied in social science and market research, as well as in the devel- 
opment and application of social policies. However, while the relation 
between men’s occupations and various other social or personal 
characteristics has been extensively researched, relatively little is 
known about such relationships, so far as women are concerned. 
After briefly discussing some of the limitations of past studies of 
grading ‘male occupations’, or male incumbents of occupations, I 
turn to some other possible approaches. I then present the results of 
an empirical investigation which produced two sets of crude but 
independent and comparable occupational scales, one for men and 
one for women incumbents. This dissimilarity analysis, based on data 
on the pattern of the occupations of married couples from the 1971 
, Census of Population, shows significant differences between the 
rankings of occupations when female incumbents are ordered, to that 
when males are used. In particular, skill distinctions among manual 
workers appear to have little impact for women, the position of 
service workers is very different according to gender, and the Registrar 
General’s Social Class categories are found to be of little value in 
ranking women’s occupations. An alternative set of women’s social 
groups (hereafter called WSGs) is proposed, on the basis of my 
empirical findings, of a kind which might (once refined and tested) 
be_applied to women in the same way as social classes (hereafter 
called SCs), are applied to men. 

I shall not enter here the broader debates about the many other 
ways in which the study of social stratification needs to be modified 
in order satisfactorily to encompass women and the divisions associ- 
ated with gender. Neither shall I tackle the problems of incorporating 
those women and men who are not employed within the formal 
economy, into the sociology of stratification, or the debates 
concerning whether (or for what purposes) it is appropriate to 
consider individuals, households, or families as the units of strat- 
ifications. Instead, I concentrate on individuals who are econom- 
ically occupied, i.e. those who hold positions within the occupational 
system. While, as I have argued elsewhere,’ gender, marital status, 
and domestic situation are all characteristics which merit inclusion 
within stratification analyses, I focus here exclusively on the impact 
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of gender on the relationship between certain other characteristics. 

Clearly the relation between income, education, and occupation is 
different for men and for women.* Social origins too bear a different 
relation to occupation, according to sex,® and career patterns of men 
and women are affected differentially by marriage and parenthood. 
If these factors are to be taken into account, many of the assumptions 
underlying studies of stratification must be questioned and tested 
empirically, and the scope of stratification studies must be extended 
to include questions relating to the very participation in paid labour 
and the determinants of economic activity rates, even if the concern 
is solely with occupational stratification. In particular, a dynamic 
element to stratification studies is necessary to take account of the 
different life-cycle patterns of men’s and women’s occupational 
attachments. 

Paid employment is by no means entirely the preserve of male 
heads of household. Neither does every male have an occupation in a 
meaningful sense. If the sociology of stratification is to be rewritten 
to accurately reflect a society which does not entirely consist of 
single-earner households, as well as centrally to incorporate the 
dimension of gender, then the relation between the two sociological 
roles of occupation must be investigated. On the one hand, occupation 
is an indicator of labour market position and work situation: on the 
other, it is used to indicate standard and style of living and social 
status.© The two are related, but in different ways for different 
groups of people. Since information on gender is available at least as 
easily as that on occupation, and since gender is crucial in shaping 
the class structure, this is clearly the place to start. 


II OCCUPATIONAL GRADING AND THE ‘PROBLEM’ OF GENDER 


The majority of occupational grading exercises carried out to date 
have been explicitly concerned with male workers, although many of 
them contain important ambiguities on this score. Early attempts to 
create occupational scales had several methodological faults, and 
confusion has persisted about whether the objects of study should be 
occupations or people. Many of these problems emerge sharply when 
we consider the applicability of these scales (or methods) to women. 
For example, where the focus has been deliberately chosen to be on 
males, clear reasons have not always been given as to whether this 
implies a focus on those occupations in which males were predomin- 
antly employed (hence, neglecting those occupations either dominated 
by women or those accounting for very few males), or whether men, 
themselves, should be the objects of study, their occupation being 
treated as an attribute of the social actor. This returns us to the 
broader question of the distinction between ‘people’ and ‘places’ in 
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‘the stratification scheme. However, while this distinction embodies 
some problems, it is none the less useful to make for many purposes. 

North and Hatt, in their seminal 1947 study of occupational 
prestige in the U.S.A., eliminated certain occupations from their 
study, among them 22 occupations which were primarily ‘women’s 
occupations’.’ This undermined the scale not only in terms of its 
representativeness of the occupation structure as a whole, but may 
also be expected to have affected the relative prestige accorded the 
remaining occupations. 

While the stated aim of their study was to produce a ranking of 
occupations, respondents were asked questions which implied that 
the worker was male, without stating explicitly that it was only 
males that were to be considered. For example they were asked in 
their first question, ‘What number on the card would you put him?’ 
(regarding the general standing of an occupation; my emphasis), 
while at the same time being told not to judge occupations according 
to particular people they knew who had that job. There are twofold 
ambiguities here, whether their own knowledge of the gender of 
workers in particular occupations should be overridden by the impli- 
cation of masculinity, as well as whether it is the occupation or the 
person that is being ranked. The implication of masculinity is under- 
lined in the next questions: 


‘Suppose some outstanding young man asked your advice on what 
would be the best occupation for him to aim towards ...’, and 
‘What do you consider the most important single thing for a young 
man to consider when he is choosing his life’s work?”® 


Nowhere, however, is it specified that males rather than humans 
more generally are being referred to, so while the application for the 
scale to males would seem to bemore appropriate than to females (espec- 
ially given the omission of occupations in which important numbers 
of women were employed), there are problems of interpretation 
associated with gender, which affect their use even for males. Reiss 
et al. imply this in their discussion of the NORC scale, where they 
point out that the sex-composition of occupations affected their 
prestige considerably. Unfortunately, however, this point is not 
followed up systematically. 

Similar ambiguities (regarding gender) have crept into much more 
recent occupational scales which have been constructed on a very 
different basis. Stewart et al. have constructed an occupational scale 
based on the patterns of association, of friendship, between people in 
different occupational groups.? The underlying rationale is that 
people are likely to associate as friends largely with their social 
equals, and that their friends are likely to have similar lifestyles. 
Stewart et al. therefore asked a sample of nearly 2,000 employees for 
the occupations of four of their friends with whom they associated 
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regularly outside work, as well as for their own occupations. Dis- 
similarity analyses were carried out, on these patterns of association, 
and on the basis of the latter, an occupational scale was constructed. 
While the respondents were all men, no mention was made of what 
sex the ‘friends’ should be, and asa result some women were included 
among them, despite the use of masculine pronouns.'® No account 
was taken of this in the analysis, as a result of which the scale is 
flawed, by this ambiguity. It is clearly a scale constructed for males 
in the occupational structure, reflecting as it does the friendship 
patterns of (and largely among) males. It is not, however, exclusively 
concerned with males, and indeed some of the occupations were 
represented only (or mainly) by women, despite the small numbers 
of women actually mentioned as ‘friends’. These occupations (sec- 
retaries and typists and to a lesser extent nurses and sisters) were left 
in ‘for interest’, but no mention is made of the problems of method- 
ology and interpretation associated with the inclusion of a few 
women on this basis. Hence, the failure explicitly to consider gender 
has undermined the value of the occupational scale for comparing 
males. This is in addition to the inappropriateness of applying it to 
women, or to occupations in general, resulting from the intentional 
and explicit primary concern with male employees. 

Other occupational scales have recognized more explicitly the 
problems associated with gender, and this has usually resulted in an 
exclusive concern with males. Duncan’s Socio-Economic Index for 
Occupations was an attempt to extend the NORC prestige scale 
(which covered only a selection of occupations) to classify all occupa- 
tions, by classifying the people in those occupations, and their social 
characteristics, as reported in the 1950 U.S. Census.'! Duncan notes 
the ‘advisability of basing indicators of occupational characteristics 
solely on the data for males in the labour force’.!* His reason is that 
‘the social status of a family is more likely to reflect the occupation 
of the husband than of the wife if both are employed’;! this 
implies a lack of concern with classifying and grading occupations as 
a whole, and that women’s employment is virtually irrelevant to the 
latter project in any case. It also implies an equation of the social 
status of the family, wife, and husband which can be criticized on 
many grounds, including many implicit assumptions which are no 
longer tenable, if indeed they ever were.'4 Such an equation, common 
in stratification theory, has provided a rationale, albeit a dubious one, 
for omitting women from the study of occupational stratification in 
a number of cases. Duncan’s explicit concern with males saves him 
from many of the methodological pitfalls faced by writers less aware 
of the importance of gender, as does that of Hope and Goldthorpe in 
their later grading of occupations. !5 In Duncan’s case, the only gender- 
related inconsistency internal to the occupational scale that is con- 
structed, is that arising from the NORC’s omission of selected (mainly 
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female) occupations, and the other problems arising in their scale, 
which are mentioned above. These are built into Duncan’s scale, but 
are diluted by the (relatively) unproblematic data on incomes and 
educational background which he combined with the NORC data in 
constructing his scale. In the case of Hope and Goldthorpe, their 
exercise in obtaining a ranking of occupations according to prestige 
was explicitly concerned with males in those occupations throughout, 
and is in this sense consistent and sound. 

Despite the merits of consistency associated with the construction 
of occupational scales for males only (or overwhelmingly concerned 
with men), these have limitations of a broader kind. In particular, 
by definition they exclude women and cannot be directly applied to 
women in the labour force. No comparable scales have to date been 
constructed which deal specifically with grading women’s occupations; 
indeed, the value and interpretation of such scales, were they to be 
constructed, is far from clear. Occcupational classifications may be 
made for a variety of purposes, and for some of these it may not be 
necessary to specify the gender of the workers in question. However, 
the analysis of occupational stratification does require gender to be 
specified, if many of the above-mentioned pitfalls are to be averted. 

As I have suggested, the relation between occupation and such 
factors as income, education, and occupation is different for men 
and for women. Haavio-Manilla has clearly demonstrated the import- 
ance of specifying gender in exercises to rank occupations, through a 
study in which she asked respondents to assign scores (indicating 
prestige) to men, women, and the wives of men in selected occupa- 
tions. In any single occupation, males are ranked more highly than 
females (who were in turn ranked above the wives of male colleagues). 
Furthermore, the ranking of occupations is not consistent across 
different sex-groups. These findings raise further questions for the 
interpretation of occupational scales, because the finding that the 
inclusion of personal characteristics (such as sex) affects the ordering 
implies that it is no longer ‘empty places’ that are being ranked. If 
the rankings measure an ordering of positions in the labour market, 
or workplace hierarchy, then the lower grading of females is consis- 
tent with the concentration of women into the lower reaches of 
occupational hierarchies. However, if lifestyle is being measured, one 
might expect the opposite effect, given that most working women 
who are married have husbands in higher-status and better-paid 
occupations than themselves, and are therefore likely to have higher- 
status lifestyles and to be in households that are better-off than their 
male colleagues of equal rank. Thus, the purpose of the scale must 
also be clearly specified. 

A ranking exercise of the kind undertaken by Hope and Gold- 
thorpe,’® for example, could in theory be performed quite easily, 
substituting women for men, but the meaning and value of such an 
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ordering is problematic. Indeed it is not clear that any unidimensional 
ranking of men and women according to their occupations would be 
readily interpretable. An index of the kind constructed by Duncan!” 
could not incorporate the different relationships between income, 
education and occupation that pertain for men and for women. 
Similarly, a scale constructed on the basis of patterns of friendship 
would contain a host of ambiguities. One possible solution is to con- 
struct occupational scales for women, in parallel to those built for 
males. The pairs of scales could then be analysed in combination, and 
hypotheses about the effects of gender could be tested instead of 
assumptions being made. Where a scale for the entire labour force or 
for occupations, as opposed to their incumbents, was required, these 
two scales could be amalgamated with weightings according to the 
distribution of the sexes in each occupation, as appropriate. If the 
scales are being constructed as an index (à la Duncan) a factor for 
segregation might be imputed, as might one indicating career pros- 
pects (or some other indicator of labour market prospects). If they 
are built from de facto social behaviour (such as patterns of associa- 
tion) these factors may be expected to be incorporated as intrinsic 
elements contributing to ‘social standing’. Either way, the importance 
of, and relation between, different features which differentiate among 
men and women in terms of social stratification might thereby be 
assessed. 

The remainder of this article is concerned with an analysis of the 
(dis-) similarity among occupational groups, taking males and females 
separately. Through this analysis, independent and comparable occu- 
pational scales for men and for women are constructed, on the basis 
of de facto social behaviour, in this case patterns of association 
through marriage (about which information was readily available 
through the Census of Population, 1971). The units of analysis to be 
ranked are not occupations, but groups of occupations which have 
already been aggregated by the Registrar General’s Office,!® but 
some useful indicators are obtained. By including only men and 
women in married couples who are both working, some of the 
problems of standardizing for domestic situation are circumvented, 
although an atypical sample of the whole working populations of 
men and women is being used. This provides an independent (albeit 
imperfect) means of assessing the social similarities among groups of 
women and men, which permits the testing (and results in the con- 
firmation) of the hypothesis that independent scaling of occupational 
groups, produces significant differences in the rankings according to 
Sex. 

In particular, it is possible to find empirical similarities between 
women in different socio-economic classes (hereafter called SECs) 
which provide a basis for suggesting an alternative to SC categories 
which would be more appropriate for women. SCs are particularly 
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inappropriate groupings where women’s occupations are concerned: 
not only are there theoretical problems, as mentioned above; but also 
they group together a disproportionate number of women into a 
single SC. (In 1971, 38.9 per cent of economically active women 
were in SC M (N), and 48.9 per cent were in SC III altogether.) 
Furthermore, they fail to make useful practical distinctions for 
indicators of lifestyle or living standards. Preliminary evidence from 
the OPCS Longitudinal Survey, based on following through routinely- 
recorded vital events, suggests that mortality gradients based on the 
SC of one’s own occupation are much weaker for women than they 
are for men, if they exist at all, although the relationship is stronger 
for single women taken separately.!? While these figures support the 
conventional wisdom that the occupation of their husband is a major 
determinant of the social status and lifestyle of married women,”° 
there are many occasions when we would want a more direct link 
between women’s occupations and their social characteristics, or 
where indeed their own occupation is the only link they are known 
to have with the stratification system. 


III A DISSIMILARITY ANALYSIS FOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS: 
INDEPENDENT SCALES FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 


The 10 per cent Household Composition Tables for the 1971 Census 
for England and Wales gives a cross-tabulation of husbands’ and 
wives’ socio-economic classes for couples where both spouses are 
economically active.?! I have used this table to compare husbands, 
grouped according to occupation (at a number of levels of aggrega- 
tion), in terms of the occupational distribution of their wives, and 
vice-versa. Such an analysis permits a comparison among occupational 
groups of husbands and among wives in terms of this single social 
characteristic, independently of any other assumptions that might 
be made about the dissimilarity among the groups. 

Two distinct sets of occupational scales are produced, for males 
and for females separately. These, I suggest, rank the occupations of 
men and women in terms of the lifestyle of their incumbents. It is 
widely acknowledged that people who regularly and freely associate 
with one another socially are likely to have similar lifestyles, and this 
has been the basis of several sociological investigations.*? Those who 
are married and live together are especially likely to share a common 
lifestyle although there may also be systematic inequalities within 
these households.”? 

The basis of the present ranking of occupations is thus a compari- 
son of the distribution of the occupational group. For example, the 
occupational distribution of husbands of women themselves in 
occupation A is compared with the distribution of the husbands of 
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women in occupations B and C in tum, with the distributions of 
husbands of women in B and C being likewise compared. The dis- 
similarity between each pair of distributions can be compared, and 
may be taken as an indicator of the degree of similarity of lifestyle 
between women in the occupations in question. The three women’s 
occupations can then be mapped in a two-dimensional space, the 
distance between each pair being in proportion to the similarity in 
the occupational distribution of husbands of each group of wives. 
They can also be represented on a one-dimensional scale, although 
this would be ordinal rather than metric and some stress would 
arise. If such a procedure is carried out for a large number of wives’ 
occupations, representations in many different dimensionalities can 
be made, and the results may be interpreted in terms of the similarity 
of lifestyles of the incumbents of occupational groups. 

A series of such comparisons was made, for husbands’ and wives’ 
occupations in turn, according to the method outlined in further 
detail in the Appendix and using the data from this census table. 
Different levels of aggregation were used, and in some cases small or 
outlying categories were excluded, in order to concentrate attention 
on the relation between the principal ones. Only a small selection of 
the more interesting results are presented here.* The results thus 
obtained for males’ occupations were compared with other, known, 
similarities of occupational characteristics. The similarity of the 
ranking produced here, on the basis of comparing the occupations of 
their wives, with that produced on the basis of income, education, 
and prestige scores obtained by respondents in the Nuffield mobility 
study, confirmed the validity of the present methodology of providing 
a measure of lifestyle similarity and difference between different 
social groups. 

By comparing the resulting configurations for men and for women, 
it was also possible to vitiate the hypothesis that the dissimilarities 
among occupational groups vary according to the gender of the 
workers, and to discover specific ways in which they vary. Further- 
more, the possibility of obtaining an independent measure of the 
(dis) similarity among women’s occupations provided a basis for con- 
sidering how women in the occupational structure were ranked 
among themselves, and how women’s occupations might suitably be 
grouped on the basis of the lifestyles of the incumbents; a set of five 
‘Women’s Social Groups’ is tentatively proposed on the basis of these 
results. 

Any broad conclusions about the similarity among groups of 
workers suggested by this analysis must, however, be qualified on a 
number of grounds: 

(a) No account is taken in this analysis of the fact that there is a 
great deal of variation in hours worked, especially by married women 
and that this varies with their own SC. 
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(b) Married couples where both partners are economically active 
make up only 38 per cent of families in the whole population. We 
may therefore expect the social characteristics of those who are in 
the present sample to differ significantly from those in the econom- 
ically active population as a whole.” 

(c) The finest occupational groupings for which data are available 
are SECs, which are already highly aggregated according to criteria of 
‘socio-economic similarity’. By force of circumstances, it is necessary 
thus to build the analysis on the basis of problematic classifications. 

(d) The economic activity rates of wives themselves vary signifi- 
cantly with their husband’s occupation, as well as with age, the 
number and ages of their children, and other factors. They vary from 
around 15 per cent (for wives of skilled manual workers who are large 
employers) to around 50 per cent (for the wives of personal service 
workers, unskilled manual workers and some small employers). 

When SECs are aggregated into six SCs, as defined by the Registrar 
General, these can be ordered in a two-dimensional space, and even a 
one-dimensional space, with virtually no stress, whether it was wives 
or husbands whose occupations were being compared.”6 The two- 
dimensional configurations add little extra information to the one- 
dimensional pictures, and the small number of elements (and little 
one-dimension stress), means that these two-dimensional maps of 
‘social distance’ cannot be regarded as indicating cardinal distances, 
but in a weaker, ordinal manner. 

In Figure I, (a) shows that the ranking on spouses’ SC?’ is in the 
same order as the Registrar General’s ranking of SCs, so we may con- 
clude that in those households where husband and wife are both in 
employment, this tends to reinforce other differences among SCs. A 
number of tied rankings are, however, produced; for Classes UIM and 
IV for both men and women’s occupations, and for Classes I and II 
for men. This means that the ranking of these groups is indeterminate, 
not that they are identical. 

In Figure I, (b) shows where the SCs of husbands and wives are 
compared in terms of the SEC distributions of the spouses, (i.e. at a 
more disaggregated level) all the groups of wives become distinguish- 
able, and are in the appropriate order, whereas husbands gravitate 
towards two clusters, manual and non-manual. These findings suggest 
that there is more dissimilarity among women in occupations of dif- 
ferent SC, than among men, and that SC OIM is more of an inter- 
mediate class for women than it is for men; reference back to the raw 
tabulations supports this. They may also, however, be interpreted as 
showing unsuitable aggregations of occupations. The latter hypothesis 
is vitiated below, and I discuss the configurations of women’s SECs 
and see how these are aggregated into SCs. Whereas for husbands, the 
SC groupings seem appropriate enough, since the SECs form clusters 
approximately around SC groupings, there is a large amount of overlap 
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FIGURE I Graphical representation of the distances between SCs of 
husbands and wtves, arranged by dissimilarity between spouses of 
each group 
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among the wives’ SCs, in the SEC configuration, and the clustering is 
not on this basis. When a more appropriate aggregation is constructed 
for wives (see below), husbands’ relative positions in terms of the 
dissimilarity of their wives’ SC are as shown in Figure I (c), and the 
SCs are much more clearly distinguished, though still gravitating to 
two clusters. 

By comparing the one-dimension configuration of men’s SCs 
obtained by this method with rankings from other sources, the 
present method may be tested and validated to some extent. Data on 
education, income and status are available from the Nuffield mobility 
survey, for a sample of some ten thousand males, in 1972.78 Each of 
these correlated fairly well with the scale produced on the basis of 
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the dissimilarity among their wives’ occupations. (The r? correlations 
are 0.78, 0.91 and 0.72, respectively.) The ordinal ranking and tied 
values in the SC scale produced by the dissimilarity analysis contri- 
bute significantly to the lack of fit, but high levels of correlation are 
also obtained when occupations are aggregated in different ways, 
such as into SECs. 

In each case, the correlation with the Nuffield score on social 
standing is the highest, as might be expected, given that status, life- 
style and patterns of association are more directly related to each 
other than they are to income or education, even though the three 
variables are highly correlated among themselves. 

The high degree of correlation among the scores on different 
variables in the two sets of data has a further implication, namely 
that for men at least, those in married couples with economically 
active wives may not be so very different from the whole population 
of males, or at least that the differences are fairly evenly spread across 
the occupational groups. This is despite the rather different propor- 
tions of men in each SC who were married and the different activity 
rates of their wives, but is consistent with the fact that much of the 
difference in marriage rates and wives’ activity rates relate to age or 
position in the reproductive cycle of the family. 

Turning to the analyses which used the finer divisions of SECs, we 
may see how these configurations group themselves into SCs for 
husbands and for wives, and thereby judge the appropriateness of 
these groupings. This is only a partial test, since the appropriateness 
of SEC categories might be tested in a similar manner, but it is none 
the less of interest. 

Figure II (a) shows the two-dimensional configuration of husbands’ 
SECs with certain groups omitted. Agricultural and army groups 
were generally outlying ones in such configurations, largely because 
they displayed a high degree of endogamy, and the inclusion of these 
and certain other small and unusual categories (none of which 
accounted for more than 0.05 per cent of the total) tended otherwise 
to obscure the relationship among the other categories, and to 
account for a large portion of the stress. These SECs are found to be 
largely grouped into SCs ranked along the principle axis; SCs I and II 
are unambiguously at one end of the scale, and SCs IM, IV and V 
closely grouped in the centre, with some overlap among adjacent 
groups. Although most SECs in SC IJIN are located between Classes 
II and IIM, there are also two that fit badly into this category. In 
general personal service workers account for much of the overlapping 
between adjacent SECs. This suggests that there might be grounds for 
reallocating personal service workers to social classes one lower than 
their ‘skill’ level would have placed them in had they been in other 
areas of production.”? 
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FIGURE II (a) Configuration of husbands’ socio-economic classes (with 
certain groups omitted), showing social class groupings 
Stress = 0.10 


Proportion of total variance explained by dimension 1 = 0.721; proportion explained by 
dimension 2 = 0.279. 
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Note: the key to the socio-economic class labels may be found in Figure II (b). 


In general, it would seem that comparisons in terms of the distri- 
bution of their wives’ SECs rank male workers in much the same way 
as the Registrar General’s Social Classes do, and produces the same 
groupings. Thus wives’ occupations differentiate among men in much 
the same way as do other indicators of ‘general standing’. 

The same is not found when the analysis is repeated for wives. In 
the two-dimensional configuration of their SECs, when all SECs are 
included, members of different SCs are widely scattered and only 
for SCs I and V are the SECs clustered together at all. Even in three 
dimensions (not shown here) with the stress diminished, groups II 
and INN may only be approximately grouped together, and groups 
HIM and IV, and the resulting four broad groups ranked on the 
second dimension. But there is much spread within these groups, 
and much overlap among them. So we may conclude so far that the 
SECs fit poorly into the Registrar General’s Social Classes, where 
women are concerned, and where the dissimilarity of their husbands’ 
classes is the basis for comparison. 

Omitting agriculture and small categories, though, gives us a fairer 
way of assessing these aggregations, since the stress is so much reduced 
(to a fair level of 0.07, in two dimensions). Figure III shows the 
resulting configuration, and shows that some class groupings emerge 
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FIGURE Ub Key to socio-economic class labels used in Figures II and 
MI. 





Socio-economic Socio-economic class Social class 
group 
1.1 Employers in industry, commerce, etc; large establishments 
a) Intermediate occupations I 
b) Skilled occupations—non-manual IIN 
c) Skilled occupations—manual IOM 


1.2 Managers in central and local government, industry, commerce; large kae i 
d) Intermediate occupations 
¢) Skilled, non-manual TN 
£) Skilled, manual 10M 
2.1 Employers in industry, commerce etc.; small establishments 
g) intermediate occupations I 
h) skilled, non-manual ION 
j) skilled, manual IOM 
k) partly-skilled occupations IV 
1) unskilled occupations v 
2.2 Managers in industry, commerce, etc.; small establishments 
m) intermediate occupations n 
n) skilled, non-manual ION 
o) skilled, manual IM 
3. Professionals, self-employed 
p) self-employed professionals 
4. Professionals, employees 


q) professionals, employees I 
5. Intermediate, non-manual workers 
r) ancillary workers and artists i 


s) foremen and supervisors; non-manual occupations HIN 
6. Junior non-manual workers 


t) skilled, non-manual IIN 

u) partly skilled occupations IV 
7. Personal service workers 

v) intermediate occupations II 

w) skilled occupations, non-manual IUN 

x) skilled occupations, manual TIM 

y) partly skilled occupations Iv 
8. Foremen and supervisors 

z) skilled manual occupations IUM 


9. Skilled manual workers 

aa) skilled occupations, manual 10M 
10. Semi-skilled manual workers 

ab) partly skilled occupations, manual Iv 
11. Unskilled manual workers 

ac) unskilled occupations v 
12. Own-account workers, other than professional 

ad) intermediate occupations Il 

ae) skilled, non-manual occupations TIN 

af) skilled manual occupations IM 

ag) partly skilled occupations IV 
ah) unskilled occupations 





Note: See Classification of Occupations, 1970, Office of Population Censuses and Surveys, 
London, HMSO, 1971, for full definitions and descriptions of these occupational groupings 
The notation adopted here follows that of the OPCS. 


more clearly. The principal axis ranks SECs into SCs in a similar way 
to the Registrar General’s classification, with SC I at one end, and 
SC V at the other. SC IIM and IV are grouped closely, next to the 
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FIGURE W Configuration of wives’ socio-economic classes (with 
certain groups omitted), showing soctal class and women’s social 


group groupings 


Stress = 0.09 
Proportion of variance explained by dimension 1 = 0.674; proportion explained by dimension 
2= 0.826. 
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unskilled manual class, and SC II lies between SC I and the others. 
But the non-manual skilled class, SC IJIN is still spread over the 
whole configuration, and there is still a great deal of overlap among 
many of the other SCs. This suggests that for women, the grouping 
into SCs is not very appropriate. Similar dispersion of marriage 
partners is surely an important criterion of ‘social standing’, and in 
the present case a wide disparity has emerged between this ordering 
and that of the Registrar General. 

This suggests two conclusions: first, in assessing the relative status 
of people in different occupational groups, gender is an important 
factor, even if we are only comparing people of the same gender. 
Second, that the Registrar General’s Social Class groupings are appro- 
priate for men, but much less so for women. 

An alternative set of ranked occupational groups for women is 
suggested by the configuration in Figure III; they are outlined by 
dotted lines. Unfortunately, no other data is as yet available with 
which to assess their validity (e.g. status, income, education, health 
data), so these can only be suggested as a possible set of occupational 
groups to be compared with SC. These five WSGs are ranked along 
the principal axis of the configuration. This ranking is identical with 
the one-dimensional ranking shown in Figure IV (a), save that profes- 
sional workers are in a group of their own (identical with SC J), and 
are not grouped with the employer groups. The allocations to WSGs 
and the comparision with the SCs is given in Table L Broadly, WSG I 
is equivalent to SC I; Group 2 to SC H; 3 to SC ION; 4 to SC TIM; 
and 5 to SC IV and V. But personal service workers below ‘inter- 
mediate’ level were all together in group 4, with ‘intermediate’ ones 
in group 3 which also contains the bulk of non-manual routine 
workers. This is in line with Heath’s finding that the backgrounds of 
female personal service and manual workers are very similar.*° All 
employers are in group 2, and most own-account workers are moved 
up one category from their SC, with non-manual ones in WSG 2, and 
manual ones in WSG 3. Semi-skilled and unskilled workers not other- 
wise mentioned are in group 5. Of those SECs not allocated in Figure 
III (because they have been omitted), we might expect agricultural 
employees to be classified in group 4 unless they were only semi- 
skilled, in which case they would be in group 5, on the basis of the 
other configurations obtained. 

These groupings seem a more appropriate way of collapsing SECs 
for women into a small number of ranked groups than is SC. They 
produce significant empirical differences in the social characteristics 
of women (in this case, their lifestyle, as indicated by the occupation 
of their husband). It would of course be desirable in the future to 
investigate how this classification performs on other indicators, and ~ 
it could no doubt be refined and improved upon, especially if occu- 
pational data (as opposed to SECs) were available. Given the uses to 
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FIGURE IV Distance between wives by socio-economic classes and 
< women’s social groups 
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TABLE I Women’s social groups: socio-economic class composition 





WSG SEC* Social 
Class 
1. Professional p professional, self-employed I 
q professional, employees I 
2. Employers, d managers, large establishments ai 
managers, and g employers, small establishments, 
intermediate intermediate II 
workers h employers, small establishments, skilled 
non-manual MIN 
j employers, small establishments, skilled 
manual IIM 
m managers, small establishments, 
intermediate u 
r ancillary workers & artists u 
ad own account, intermediate I 
ae own account, skilled non-manual WIN 
3. Routine white- s foremen (sic) and supervisors, skilled 
collar non-manual IHIN 
t junior non-manual, skilled THN 
u junior non-manual, partly-skilled IV 
v personal service workers, intermediate II 
af own account skilled manual HIM 
ag own account partly-skilled manual IV 
4. Personal service w personal service, skilled non-manual HIN 
and skilled x personal service, skilled manual HIM 
manual workers y personal service, partly skilled IV 
z foremen and supervisors, skilled manual IM 
aa skilled manual workers TIM 
5. Low-skilled ab semi-skilled manual workers IV 
manual workers ac unskilled manual workers Vv 


* Based on 1970 Classification of Occupations, 

Note 

Agricultural and certain other small occupational groups are not included in this classification, 
at present, but in 1971 those women in the above-mentioned SECs accounted for 93.4% of 
economically active women. (Of the remainder, 4.38% were women whose occupations were 
not classified, and the remaining 3.3% were in the SECs not included in the above classifica- 
tion). 


which SC categories are put, and the limitations of these categories 
(see above), these WSGs might well be more appropriate for some 
purposes. 

The distribution of wives into these WSGs, and of the whole 
population of female employees into these groups is given in Table II. 
The one-dimensional configurations of these WSGs are shown in 
Figure IV (b) and IV (c), when the distributions or husbands’ SCs 
and SECs are compared, respectively. These show that WSGs 4 and 5 
are fairly close together, as is also seen in Figure UI, and that the other 
WSGs are widely spaced. Taken together with the figures showing the 
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TABLE II Estimated distribution of wives in soctal classes and in 
women’s social groups, and distribution of economically active wives 
in these groups, omitting selected (+) socio-economic classes, England 
and Wales, 1971 








Social All active Wives in All active women All active* 
class wives Fig A10 In A10 SECs women 
I 0.9 0.9 0.9 (1.0) 1.0 
0 15.6 15.4 14.4 15.4 15.9 
TIN 36.2 36.7 37.2 39.8 37.3 
HM 9.9 9.9 9.4 10.1 9.6 
IV 28.1 27.6 24.4 26.1 25.0 
Vv 9.2 9.4 7.1 7.6 7.20 
n.c. n.a. — — — 4.3 
Total 99.9% 99.6 93.4 100.0 100.3% 
N 4,993,140 4,728,500 7,446,830 8,268,780 
New social grouping Wives in fig. A10 All active women A10 SECs 

1 0.9 0.9 

2 16.4 15.1 

3 38.5 38.8 

4 20.8 19.0 

5 23.3 19.6 

Total 99.9 93.4 


Source: Calculated from Census. 

(+) Agricultural SECs and those in which fewer than 0.05% of all economically active wives 
were employed were omitted. 

* from Economic Activity table 29 all figures except this are for % of those whose classi- 
fication is known. 


distribution of women into WSGs, this suggests that a very large part 
of the dissimilarity among women is accounted for by the small 
numbers at the top end of the scale, and that the very large mass are 
relatively close together in the bottom three WSGs.*! 

It would seem that if WSGs are appropriate groupings for women’s 
occupations, the sector of industry is more important in assessing 
similarity than is skill level, for personal service work. Personal service 
is a different kind of work from either manufacturing or clerical 
work, and skill distinctions applied to the latter may be rather 
arbitrarily applied to the former. Further, the high proportion of 
female and of part-time workers in this industry, and their low pay 
in comparison with manufacturing, even when skill levels are taken 
into account, are in themselves strong grounds for suggesting that 
employees in personal services may have different social standing 
from those of equivalent ‘skill’ levels in other sectors. (The high 
incidence of part-time work has probably also influenced the degree 
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of similarity obtained by the present method, but it is difficult to say 
in what way). The very nature of personal service work, the personal 
and economic relations entered into in it, are very different from 
other kinds of employment, and the high degree of feminization and 
particular standards of personal appearance and behaviour demanded 
of these workers, together with these peculiar economic relations, 
suggest that the status of workers in these occupations might indeed 
be allocated according to other criteria.*? 

Employment status (employer, employee, etc.) has a significant 
qualifying effect on SC grouping for both women’s and men’s occu- 
pations, but is perhaps still more significant for women than it is for 
men. This may be related to the greater inequality there seems to be 
among females than among males,’ and both are related to the dif- 
ferent ways in which the labour market operates in different sectors 
of employment, with the impact made by sex being different in 
different parts of the labour market. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation has lent strong support to the hypothesis that the 
relationship between occupation and lifestyle varies substantially 
with gender. The social grouping of occupations must therefore be 
done separately for men and for women, and the absence of informa- 
tion on gender makes it difficult to ascertain people’s social position 
even if their occupations are known. This suggests that a clearer idea 
of a person’s socio-economic status and lifestyle can be gained from 
combining very limited data on occupation with simple information 
about sex and domestic situation than from a more sophisticated job- 
description without gender and domestic details. 

In addition, the dissimilarity analysis presented above has shown 
that the Registrar General’s Social Class categories are inappropriate 
social groupings for women’s occupations. First, as is well known, 
most working women are in occupations located in SC II which 
means that the SC classification is an inefficient system for dis- 
tinguishing among women. More importantly, women’s occupa- 
tional groups are seriously misallocated to social classes with the result 
that SC boundaries are very poor indicators of the social similarity 
among women, where the distribution of husbands’ occupations is 
taken as an index of similarity. This has important consequences for 
social research which involves using occupation as a proxy for other 
social characteristics. I have constructed a set of ranked WSGs 
on a purely empirical basis, by grouping occupations already aggre- 
gated to SEC level into five broad categories on the basis of social 
similarity. 

This method needs to be tested against a range of criteria and might 
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be built upon further, but it provides a scale which is independent of 
the ranking of the occupations of males. 

Some further points emerge from the analysis, regarding other 
aspects of the social grading of occupations. The position of personal 
service workers, especially males, emerged as particularly problematic, 
personal service workers were the only group who appeared to fit ill 
into the SC categories to which they had been allocated by the 
Registrar General. Across the board, they were significantly closer 
to groups of workers of lower ‘skill’ levels than their own. The 
analyses which aggregated occupations into SECs confirmed this, 
with only unskilled manual workers coming below male personal 
service workers. Comparison with data from the Nuffield social 
mobility survey showed that this low position was maintained when 
SECs were ranked on income, although the male personal service 
workers did rather better in relation to other groups when it came 
to education or prestige. 

The poor performance of SC categories for ranking women’s occu- 
pations may also reflect inadequacy of occupational classifications 
and their prior classification into SECs. I have suggested elsewhere 
that occupational classifications have failed to take account both of 
the role of gender in defining occupations and of the complexities 
of the social relationships involved in servicing occupations. Certainly, 
traditional ‘skill’ distinctions are inappropriate to large sections of 
the occupational structure, and the ‘blue-collar’/‘white collar’ distinc- 
tion also has little value in distinguishing many of the occupations 
now done by women. While the present article makes some practical 
contribution towards a sociology of stratification which takes women 
more fully on board, more radical revisions to the concepts underlying 
sociological views of the stratification system and the division of 
labour are needed, before gender divisions and women’s work have 
been given their due weight. 


Linda Murgatroyd 


APPENDIX 


Multi-dimenstonal Scaling Method. The 38 X 38 table of husbands’ 
and wives’ socio-economic classes (SEC) cross-tabulation was analysed 
using the MINISSA multi-dimensional scaling programme.' Given the 
(dis)similarity (5;;) between each pair of husbands’ occupational 
groups (H;), (i = 1, 2, .. . n) in terms of the distribution of their 
wives’ SECs (for the ‘outflow’ analysis), MINISSA finds the coordin- 
ates of n points in an r-dimensional space, such that the distances (dj) 
among these points are in the same rank order as the dissimilarities 
among the H,. (Similarly, for the ‘inflow’ analysis, m points will be 
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found which have the same relation to the W, (j = 1, 2,..., m) 
wives’ occupational groups). So tight are the limits on the solution 
imposed where the number of ordinal constraints is large (i.e. a large 
number of points), that it is possible to identify the best metric 
solution for a merely ordinal set of input data. Hence in general the 
solutions obtained here are treated as if they were metric solutions 
for the most part, with greater hesitation about the interpretation 
when the input table has been collapsed into a small number of 
stimuli (e.g. the six SC categories). The ‘inflow’ and ‘outflow’ 
analyses were performed, comparing wives and husbands, on the 
38 X 38 table, and the resulting configurations were plotted in 1, 2 
and 3 dimensions, Various collapses of the original table were subse- 
quently analysed by the same method, and some analyses were 
performed omitting particular groups. The present kind of analysis 
treats all the stimuli H; or W; equally. But the number in these groups 
varied considerably, with distribution among the H;, W; varying so 
that whereas some groups had as many as 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, others had less than 0.05 per cent. In some cases, these very 
small groups might distort the configuration unduly, so they were 
omitted from some runs. 

A measure of (dis)similarity among the H; was calculated by the 
following method.? Row percentages were calculated, so that for 
each H, row, the percentage distribution of wives among the W, was 
obtained. An example is given in Table AI, where the SECs have been 


TABLE Al Row percentages showing soctal class distribution of wives 
for each social class of husband 


Wife’s social class 








II HIN IMIM IV V 
Husband’s I 6.6 32.2 47.3 3.6 9.1 1.2 
social Il 2.1 35.4 41.6 4.6 14.1 2.2 
class TIIN 0.7 15.8 54.0 6.9 18.5 4.3 
IIM 0.2 8.8 33.7 13.1 33.3 10.9 
IV 0.1 8.2 26.5 11.5 39.4 14.4 
V 0.0 5.5 18.5 13.0 40.3 22.6 
TOTAL 0.9 15.6 36.2 9.9 28.1 9.2 


collapsed into six SCs, i.e. n = 6. Then, the similarity between two 
occupational groups of husbands, e.g. H, and He is given by the 
percentage of wives who were ‘misclassified’ if the distributions were 
to be the same. Thus, for example in Table AI an index of dissimilar- 
ity betwen H, and He is given by 


(6.6 — 0.0) + (32.2 —5.5) + (47.8 — 18.5) + (3.6 — 3.0) + (9.1 — 40.3) 
f+ (1.2 — 226) = 124.1 =ô16 
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When divided by two, this gives 62.1 per cent as the minimum per- 
centage of wives of men in H; who would need to change their W; 
position for the distribution of wives of men in H, and H, to be 
identical. 


TABLE AN Dissimilarity matrix derived from table AI. 





21.01 

36.39 27.72 

44.26 35.59 9.56 

55.02 46.36 18.76 10.77 
Hy H3 Hy Hs 





By this method, we obtain a measure of dissimilarity between 
each pair of Hy, i.e. 5. These are presented as the elements of a lower 
triangular data matrix dimensions (n — 1) X (m — 1), self-dissimilar- 
ities being absent. In the present example, the 5 X 5 table is presented 
as Table AI. These are the input data for MINISSA. A general dis- 
cussion of multi-dimensional scaling analysis is given by, for instance, 
Coxon and Jones (1977); the particular form of the method used in 
the present analysis is presented in the write-up of the MINISSA 
programme.? 

This programme was used to compute the configurations of 
points, in different (specified) numbers of dimensions, such that the 
distance between each pair of points was monotone with ‘the data in 
the dissimilarity matrix, and in which the least-squares stress was 
minimized. The value to be minimized was the ‘raw stress’, given by 

So => {di; = d;;}?, 
where dj represents actual distance between two points i and j and dj 
represents the distances which are monotone with the disimilarity 
data. 

The MINISSA programme treats all the distances as having only 
ordinal interpretation, but in the present case they could also have a 
clear cardinal interpretation and are therefore stronger than necessary. 
If many d;’s are tied while the h;’s were not, the result must be con- 
sidered degenerate. 

The stress levels are ordinal measures, and no rigorous rules can be 
given as to what is ‘high stress’ or ‘low stress’. As a rule of thumb, the 
following values are suggested by Professor Roskam,* although not 
applying where the number of stimuli is smaller than 12. 


S < .01 :excellent 
.01 < S < .05 :go0d 
.05 < S < .10 :fair 
10 < S < .15 :moderate 
15 < S :poor 
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When the same data are analysed in a different dimensionality, one 
should expect lower stress with a higher number of dimensions. 

The configurations thus obtained were then plotted in the desired 
dimensionality. Dimensions r = 1 and r = 2 sufficed for many of the 
cross-tabulations, but r = 3 was also run for most of them. The latter 
didn’t often have a clear interpretation, add much to our understand- 
ing or reduce the stress by much, and the results are therefore only 
referred to when they are of interest in one of these ways. 

The mapping of the 38 X 38 SEC table into a two-dimensional 
space produced the configurations. Where husbands were being com- 
pared, the stress level wasmoderately poor. Where wives were compared, 
the stress was altogether poor. These configurations were looked at 
in turn, and the effects of using more dimensions or of suppressing 
certain groups were investigated. Various aggregations of SECs were 


then done and similar analysis performed on these. 


NOTES 


1 This paper draws on work carried 
out as part of my D.Phil., which is more 
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for his assistance and suggestions, and 
to the staff of the Oxford University 
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and Soctal Status, New York, The Free 
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8 Ibid, p. 19, my emphasis. 

9 Stewart, A., Prandy, R., and Black- 
burn, R., Social Stratification and 
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10 Some methodological details 
were kindly supplied by the authors. 

11 O.D. Duncan, ‘A Socio-economic 
Index for All Occupations’, Reiss et al. 
op. cit, 1961. 

12 Ibid, p. 118. 

13 Ibid, p. 118. 

14 See for example, C. Delphy, 
‘Women in Stratification Studies’, in 
H. Roberts (ed.), Doing Feminist 
Research, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1981. 

15 K. Hope and J. Goldthorpe, The 
Social Grading of Occupations, Oxford, 
the Clarendon Press, 1974. 

16 Ibid. 

17 O.D. Duncan, op. cit. 

18 This is an inescapable limitation, 
given the limited data available. While 
in some respects it constitutes a 
methodological shortcoming, it does 
have the advantage that the scales thus 
obtained can be tested relatively easily 
using other data based on the SEC 
classification. The main virtue of using 
this census data is that it represents a 
10 per cent sample of the whole popu- 
lation and can therefore be safely dis- 
aggregated to a high degree. 
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19 See McDowall ‘Measurement of 
Occupational Morality for Women’, 
OPCS Working Paper, 1982. 

20 See for example, J. Goldthorpe, 
Social Mobility and Class Structure in 
Modern Britain, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1980, 288. 

21 Table 52. 

22 See for example E.O. Laumann, 
Prestige and Association in an Urban 
Community, New York, the Bobbs- 
Merril Company, Inc. 1966. Indeed, 
the occupational scale produced by 
Stewart et al. (op. cit.) is based on this 
relationship. See Stewart etal. (op. cit.), 
pp. 27-36 for their discussion of this 
relationship approach to the measure- 
ment of stratification. 

23 See A. Michel, Activite Profes- 
stonelle de la Femme et vie Conjugale, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France 
1974; C. Delphy, op. cit., and The Main 
Enemy, London, Women’s Research 
and Resource Centre Publications 
1977; Duncan and Duncan op. cit., 
and J. Pahl, ‘Patterns of Money 
Management within Marriage’, Journal 
of Social Policy, 9,3, 1980, pp. 313-36. 

24 Further results giving different 
breakdowns and more detailed discus- 
sion are presented in Murgatroyd, 
1982a. 

25 The ratios of married to single 
men and women in each social class in 
1971 was as follows: 
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26 Stress d-hat in two dimensions = 
0.00 for husbands, 0.1 X 10° for 
wives, and in one dimension, 0.23 X 
10° and 0.25 X 10° respectively: 
negligible indeed! 

27 Here, husbands’ social classes are 
compared in terms of the (dis-) similar- 
ity of the (own) social class of their 
wives. 

28 The principal results of this 
survey are published in Goldthorpe 
(op. cit.), and Hasley, A.H., Heath, A., 
and Ridge, J.M., Origins and Destina- 
tions, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1980. 

29 From the analyses which in- 
cluded agricultural workers, a similar 
conclusion was drawn with regard to 
them. 

30 Heath (op. cit.), table 4.6. 

31 Data on incomes supports this 
hypothesis. 

32 See Murgatroyd, 1982a, 
further discussion of such criteria. 

33 See J. Westergaard and H. Resler, 
Class in a Capitalist Society, London, 
Heinemann, 1975, ch. 6. 

34 For further discussion of these 
issues, see L. Murgatroyd, ‘The Prod- 
uction of People and Domestic Labour 
Revisited’, in Socialist Economic Re- 
view 3, 1983; reprinted in P. Close 
and R. Collins (eds), Family and 
Economy in Modern Society, London, 
Macmillan, 1985 (forthcoming). 


for 





Total number Social Class 
economically 
active I i HIN IIIM IV v ALL 
(million) 
Women 8.3 1.5 2.0 1.7 2.1 3.4 10.6 2.3 
Men 14.4 4.0 5.3 2.5 3.5 3.1 2.0 3.2 


Source: Census of Population, 10% sample. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX 


1 See University of Edinburgh Program 
Unit, The MDS(X) Series of Multi- 
dimensional Scaling Programs, Minissa 
Program. Inter-University/Research 
Council Series Report no. 32, May, 
1977. 

2 A fuller exposition of the method 
of obtaining dissimilarities and a more 
general discussion of multi-dimensional 


scaling are given by A.P.M. Coxon and 
C.L. Jones, ‘Multidimensional Scaling’, 
in O’Muirchrartaigh and Payne (eds), 
The Analysts of Survey Data, vol. 1, 
Exploring Data Structures, London, 
Wiley, 1977. 

3 See University of Edinburgh, op. 
cit. 

4 Ibid. 
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The distributional implications 
of de-industrialization* 


This paper examines the effects of de-industrialization on the 
careers of 874 economically active men and women living in 
London and interviewed between July, 1980 and April, 1981. 
De-industrialization is defined in relation to the volume and 
pattern of international trade which are proximate indices of the 
macro-economic processes which lead to a reduction in manufac- 
turing output and job’. This influences the occupational distribu- 
tion of employment indirectly through its effect on the industrial 
distribution of employment. A distinction is made between occu- 
pation and class such that occupational mobility and transition are 
not synonymous with class mobility and transition. Empirical 
evidence is presented to show that industrial transition has affirmed 
rather than modified an existing pattern of inequality. This is 
because some white-collar work in growing industries has become 
a typical feature of working-class experience. It is also suggested 
that the association of de-industrialization and higher aggregate 
unemployment may have occurred under conditions which make a 
militant political opposition unlikely to develop. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the relationship between 
occupational and industrial transition in employment structure 
through an empirical examination of the work histories of 874 
economically active men and women living in two boroughs of inner 
London and interviewed between July, 1980 and April, 1981. This 
evidence bears on an understanding of three phenomena examined 
hitherto in isolation. First, and most importantly, it has implications 
for the continuing controversy about the nature of stratification in 
the advanced industrial societies, a controversy which has been stim- 
ulated both by the recent publication of several studies of social 
mobility and by the development, in economics, of theories of labour 
market segmentation.’ Second, it may also be understood in the 
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context of the discussion, in economics, of the ‘de-industrialization’ 
of certain capitalist economies.” Finally, it relates to the discussion 
in sociology about the implications for class formation of the increas- 
ingly important tertiary industries.* In certain crucial respects, these 
three academic discussions are analysing the same, or closely related 
phenomena, from different perspectives. In this paper, we shall 
attempt to set out the implications of understanding the relationship 
between these three branches of knowledge. 

Two points may be clarified at the outset. First, our respondents’ 
occupations were grouped into the 223 occupational unit groups of 
the OPCS Classification of Occupations, 1970 and subsequently ` 
aggregated into the seven ‘classes’ used in the national mobility 
study.* In reporting the results of our own occupational analysis, we 
concluded, following arguments developed by Stewart, Prandy, and 
Blackburn, that the Hope-Goldthorpe scale fragments typical work 
experience." In particular, we noted that ‘mobility’ into ‘classes’ I/II 
was of two types. On the one hand, there was clear evidence of a 
structured career pattern involving movement from routine non- 
manual work to professional and managerial occupations. At the 
same time, movement from ‘classes’ VI/VI to ‘classes’ I/II was of a 
more fragmented nature involving, for example, people taking up 
supervisory clerical positions or moving from a hospital orderly to a 
nurse. We suspect that this is a typical feature of working-class 
experience. It should also be emphasized that, unlike the Cambridge 
sample, our sample was a simple random sample drawn from a 
metropolitan conurbation. We propose, however, to continue to use 
the seven groupings of the Oxford scale but, henceforth, we shall 
refer to these as occupational groupings and mobility between them 
as occupational mobility. We shall reserve the term ‘social class’ to 
groups of people (rather than positions) among whom we suspect that 
there is a stable pattern of mobility. closure. Occupational mobility 
and class mobility are, therefore, not synonymous. We suggest that 
our own sample divides readily into a middle class, some members of 
which may perform routine white-collar work at an early stage of 
their careers and a working class whose experience might also include 
white-collar work, the importance of which has grown in the post-war 
period.® 

Second, we propose to dispense with the confusing use of the 
adjective, ‘service’ to describe both occupations and industries. The 
term ‘service workers’ will be used to refer exclusively to people 
employed in orders XXI-XXVII of the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. We shall use the terms ‘non-manual workers’ and ‘white-ccllar’ 
workers interchangeably to refer to those employed in groups I/H/DI 
of the Hope-Goldthorpe scale. 

Our empirical argument will proceed in three stages. First, we look 
at the relationship between changes in the industrial structure of 
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employment and career patterns. Second, we examine the relation- 
ship between occupational and industrial transition. Finally, we 
look at the extent to which a modification to the industrial structure 
of employment opportunities intensifies the fragmentation of class 
experience of the labour process. Before setting out this evidence, 
however, we want to elaborate, albeit briefly, the relationship between 
the three most important phenomena discussed in this paper: de- 
industralization, social stratification, and employment structure.” 


DE-INDUSTRIALIZATION, SOCIAL STRATIFICATION, AND 
EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE 


The popular conception of de-industralization focusses on net job 
losses in manufacturing industry. For example, between 1967 and 
1978, there was a net reduction in the number of people employed 
in manufacturing industry in Great Britain of 1,066,500. This aggre- 
gate reduction was geographically concentrated in the metropolitan 
conurbations where there was a net reduction of 944,000 employed 
in manufacturing, approximately 48 per cent of which was a net 
reduction in the London conurbation alone. Between June, 1978 and 
June, 1981, there was a further net reduction of 1,191,000 manu- 
facturing jobs in Great Britain although the geographical incidence of 
this reduction was less concentrated reflecting the universal impact 
of deflationary economic policy.® 

This statistical evidence has prompted a continuing concern among 
both economists and politicians. One aspect of this concern, associ- 
ated particularly with the recognition that the employment effects of 
de-industrialization have been geographically concentrated, has been 
the view that unacceptable distributional implications have resulted. 
For example, in a recent report, the Cambridge Economic Policy 
Group claims 


Left behind in the inner city are growing concentrations of people 
who for a variety of reasons are more prone to unemployment 
than average. These concentrations of unemployed intensify the 
social malaise and hopelessness characteristic of many inner-city 
areas.’ 


In contrast, sociologists have been concerned with the obverse of de- 
industrialization, the implications for social stratification of an 
increasingly important tertiary sector. In earlier accounts, this was 
closely identified with the growth of white-collar work, variously 
interpreted as evidence of an increasingly ‘middle-class’ society 
oriented towards the consumption of private services and of the 
‘proletarianization’ of non-manual work.!® In a recent article, Payne 
and Payne have used the data of a large-scale Scottish mobility study 
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to argue that the growth of tertiary sector employment has led toa 
reduction of inter-generational mobility. ™ 

Although the accounts to which we have referred have been written 
from quite different perspectives, they each agree that the reduced 
(absolute and relative) importance of manufacturing employment 
has led to some modification to the pattern of social inequality of 
one sort or another. It will be our argument that the labour market 
implications of de-industralization have affirmed an existing and 
stable pattern of inequality whilst potentially contributing to an 
absence of political opposition to the changes which have occurred. 

In order to establish the basis for our subsequent argument, it is 
necessary to clarify the economic significance of de-industrialization. 
The most important point to make here is that relative changes in the 
distributions of output and employment can be highly misleading 
bases from which to deduce the existence of a serious economic 
problem. During the post-war period, there has indeed been a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of manufacturing employment in total employ- 
ment in several advanced industrial economies.’” However, some part 
of this has undoubtedly been associated with the growth of service 
industries as intermediate inputs in the manufacturing sector.!? More- 
over, manufacturing industry experiences relatively high rates of 
productivity growth. A declining employment share, therefore, is not 
necessarily the economically significant statistic. 

A similar point obtains with respect to measures of output. In - 
general, there has been a decline in manufacturing output as a 
proportion of G.D.P. measured in current but not in constant prices. 
This indicates that manufacturing industry experiences a relatively 
low rate of price inflation which, at least in part, is a further reflection 
of a relatively high rate of productivity growth. 

The statistics for manufacturing employment and output can only 
be understood in relation to the structure of international trade. 
Economies such as that of the U.K. became, during the post-war 
period, ‘balance of payments constrained.’ At full employment, there 
would be a persistent excess of imports over exports leading first to 
currency devaluation and subsequently to a rapid escalation in the 
rate of price inflation. The significance of manufacturing output is 
that it represents the most important source of export earnings. 
‘Invisible’ earnings do, of course, make a substantial contribution to 
the foreign exchange earnings of the U.K. economy but much of this 
is in the form of re-patriated profits, a large proportion of which are 
re-invested abroad. The trade ratio for private services improved 
between 1966 and 1975, largely as a result of a surplus on financial 
services. Yet the importance of this sector remains small such that a 
small percentage reduction in manufacturing exports would require a 
substantial proportionate increase in the ‘sale’ of financial services to 
offset it. Over the same period, the trade ratio for manufacturing 
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industries more than halved.!* Recognition of these points led Singh 
to assess the importance of the de-industrialization of the U.K. econ- 
omy in the following way 


we may define an efficient manufacturing sector as one which 
(currently as well as potentially) not only satisfies the demands of 
consumers at home, but ts also able to sell enough of tts products 
abroad to pay for the country’s import requirements. This is .. . 
subject to the important restriction that an ‘efficient’ manufactur- 
ing sector must be able to achieve these objectives at soctall 

acceptable levels of output, employment, and the exchange rate. *5 


The discussion thus far has three labour market implications. First, 
there is no presumption that an ‘efficient’ manufacturing sector, in 
Singh’s terms, would be associated with a growing proportion of 
manufacturing employment. The volume of manufacturing output 
would be greater but the relationship between higher volume and the 
industrial distribution of employment would depend on the growth 
of productivity. Second, the growth of mass unemployment has been 
associated with the increased importance of white-collar work. It is 
plausible to suggest that this phenomenon, working through changes 
in the international division of labour, is, at least in part, the outcome 
of the same economic processes which have led, simultaneously, to 
the redistribution in the structure of international trade and to the 
depressed level of manufacturing export performance. The analysis 
of these processes is beyond the scope of this paper; the point we are 
emphasizing, however, is that the structure of employment reflects 
the process of de-industrialization rather than defines it. Finally, 
from the distinction between occupation and class, it can be seen 
that de-industrialization, by influencing the occupational distribution 
of employment, may have facilitated occupational but not class 
mobility. The third variable in the account, social stratification, may 
have exhibited a degree of stability but under conditions, the simul- 
taneous occurrence of mass unemployment and occupational] mobility 
into growing industries, which undermine political opposition. We 
shall show that this point applies to the female members of our sample. 


DE-INDUSTRIALIZATION, CAREER MOBILITY AND JOB CHOICE 


Whereas employment distributions are not economically meaningful 
indices of de-industrialization, they are the correct statistics to use 
when analysing its distributional implications. We begin our empirical 
account by defining, for our two study areas, ‘growth’ and ‘decline’ 
sectors consisting of an aggregation of those industrial orders which 
represented, respectively, a larger or smaller proportion of total 
employment in the two study areas in 1976 compared to 1971 
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(Table I).!6 In most cases, the direction of change was identical in 
both areas. Where this sign differed (orders 8, 19, 21, 28, 24), the 
overall direction of change in that industry was determined by the 
sign of the local area with the greatest percentage difference, irres- 
pective of the magnitude of the denominator from which the pro- 
portions were calculated. In the event, an identical result would have 
been achieved had the composition of the growth and decline sectors 
been determined in relation to the absolute size of the changes by 
order and area. 

Table I confirms the widely held view that, associated with the 
overall reduction of employment in inner London, there has been a 
proportionate redistribution towards service industries. This is not 
entirely correct, orders 22 (transport and communication) and 23 
(distribution) being included in the decline sector and orders 2 
(mining and quarrying) and 8 (instruments engineering) in the growth 
sector. This table also provides some confirmation, from employment 
statistics, of the trends discussed in the previous section with respect 
to trade statistics. Apart from public administration, the most im- 
portant constituent orders in the growth sector are finance and 
insurance, professional and scientific services, and miscellaneous 
services. The output of each of these industries may contribute to 
the foreign exchange earnings of the economy, the first two directly 
through exports and the last through tourist expenditure. 

Detailed information about the employment histories of our 
respondents included the names and addresses of their employers 
from which it was possible to assign each of their jobs to one of the 
27 industrial orders.!7 Excluding those who were unemployed when 
interviewed, 63.1 per cent of our sample was classified to the growth 
sector for their current job; in 1976, the growth sector comprised 
62.3 per cent of total employment in Hammersmith and 62.6 per cent 
in Lambeth. 

Our first objective was to determine the relationship between 
the change in the industrial structure of opportunities and career 
mobility. If career mobility between industries was common and was 
associated with some movement into white-collar work, this would 
provide some support for our thesis concerning the relationship 
between employment structure, occupational mobility, and class 
formation. If career mobility appeared to have been inhibited by 
industrial change, then it could be taken as indirect support for the 
existence of Keynesian-type structural unemployment which occurs 
when a change in the structure of opportunities, at given wage rates, 
is not accompanied by an equivalent re-allocation of labour. 1$ 

To examine this problem, we constructed the inflow sectoral 
career mobility matrix set out in Table II. This table relates separate 
information on patirs of jobs. The ‘JOBS’ at the head of the table 
refer to successive jobs in respondents’ work histories, JOB 1 being 
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the current job, JOB 2 the previous one and so on. Column (4) is 
the frequency distribution by sector for each job and column (5) 
expresses this distribution as a percentage of the ‘relevant’ total, the 
aggregate number providing classifiable information on a particular 
job. The ‘relevant’ totals decline moving from right to left of the 
table primarily because of successive reductions in the number of the 
sample who had had a particular number of jobs. Column (1) shows 
the sectoral origin of those currently ina particular job. For example, 
559 respondents provided classifiable information about a previous 
and a current job. Of these 322 were currently employed in the 
growth sector, 101 of whom had moved from the declining sector 
when taking up their current job. Column (2) expresses column (1) 
as a proportion of the total inflow into each sector. Finally, column 
(3) is the difference between columns (4) and (1). It is the number of 
respondents, disaggregated by sector of current job, not providing 
information about a previous job. This total is comprised of four 
groups of respondents: those for whom their current job was their 
first job or those re-entering the labour force following a period of 
absence going back before 1965;!° those whose current job extended 
to the beginning of the study period (1965); those re-entering the 
labour force after a period of at least six months absence, recorded as 
an intermediate part of their career history; those providing classifi- 
able information for only one of the two jobs in each coupling but 
unclassifiable information for the other job. 

Column (5) of Table II can be used in a way which is analogous to 
the use of column and row marginals in inter-generational matrices.”° 
For the inflow mobility matrix, the relevant distribution, correspond- 
ing to the row marginal in a two-way inter-generational matrix, is 
given by column (5) of the previous job which shows the distribution 
which would have occurred if recruitment into each successive job 
had been perfectly random with respect to the sectoral distribution 
of the previous job. For example, if recruitment into each sector of 
the current job (JOB 1) had been perfectly random with respect to 
the sectoral distribution of JOB 2, we would have expected 51 per 
cent of each sector to have come from the growth sector and 46 per 
cent from the decline sector. This would have given, for the growth 
sector of JOB 1, 164 respondents coming from the growth sector and 
148 from the decline sector and so on. The difference between the 
percentage distribution in column (5) of a previous job and column 
(2) of a current job is a measure of the extent to which ‘perfect’ 
mobility has not occurred. Comparing columns (2) and (5) for succes- 
sive pairs of jobs, it can be seen that there is an average percentage 
difference of +12 per cent (growth-growth), —14 per cent (growth- 
decline), —19 per cent (decline-growth), and +18 per cent (decline- 
decline), the positive figures indicating the extent of self-recruitment. 
From this table, there is some evidence of a considerable degree of 
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self-recruitment within the declining sector, adding plausibility to the 
view that some people may be trapped within that sector. However, 
the degree of mobility out of the decline sector is such that, while 
falling short of the ‘perfect’ mobility standard, it is most unlikely 
that there exist severe restrictions on exit from that sector. 

One shortcoming of Table II is that the career movement which it 
describes took place randomly over time because of the variable time 
for which respondents held jobs. Whereas, therefore, the distributions 
in column (5) imply a net movement of the sample into the growth 
sector, they do not show that this movement has occurred systemat- 
ically over time. To investigate this, we determined the sectoral dis- 
tribution of the respondents at particular points in time (Table IT). 


TABLE M Industrial distribution of the sample at specific dates 








Year Growth Decline Unemployed Total 
% % % N 
1980 58 35 7 872 
1977 58 39 3 703 
1974 57 42 2 576 
1971 54 45 1 462 
1968 50 49 1 389 
1965 48 51 1 259 
Notes:(1) Unemployment, 1965-77, refers to long-term unemployment, 1980 all currently 
unemployed. 
(2) The sample becomes increasingly biassed against older workers going back in 
time. 


There is, of course, a problem with Table III. This is that, by inter- 
viewing a random sample from those in the labour force in 1980, we 
exclude those who have left the labour force during the study period, 
mainly older workers. The sample becomes, therefore, a progressively 
more accurate reflection of the population distribution as we move 
forward through time. Conversely, it becomes biassed against older 
workers moving back in time and, of course, the absolute values 
determining the frequency distribution decline. Nevertheless, it can 
be seen, from Table III, that the sample is progressively re-distributed 
into the growth sector through time. 

The importance of Tables II and LI is that, by looking at career 
movement among an identifiable group of people, they indicate that 
the net effect described in the official statistics is not simply the 
combined result of new entrants to the labour force taking up jobs in 
the growth sector and long-term unemployment associated with the 
loss of work in the decline sector. Table II also shows the sectoral 
origins of those experiencing long-term unemployment (JOB 3 and 
JOB 2) and those currently unemployed. There is some tendency for 
the unemployed to come disproportionately from the decline sector 
but the limited extent of this concentration and the infrequent 
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occurrence of long-term unemployment in the career histories do not 
support the strong conclusion that people losing jobs in the decline 
sector are particularly likely to experience long-term unemployment. 
With respect to new entrants to the labour force, we were able to 
compute the sectoral distribution of those entering the labour force 
for the first time. On average, and excluding those who became un- 
employed when entering the labour force, 42 per cent went initially 
into the decline sector and 58 per cent into the growth sector. This 
distribution compares well with the distribution for the whole sample 
as indicated in Table IIL. In short, this data may be taken as strong 
evidence against the view that some considerable proportion of un- 
employment may be attributed to the failure of workers to move 
from the declining to growing industries. 

Given this conclusion, and our subsequent argument, it is of some 
importance to know if recruitment into the growth sector is part of a 
structured career pattern in the sense that this involves the ‘upward’ 
movement of respondents through a well-defined hierarchy of posi- 
tions. One way of looking at this problem is to see if recruitment in 
to the growth sector occurs predominantly among young people. 
This implies a simple extension of the argument that ‘upward’ occu- 
pational career mobility does occur among younger people pursuing 
a structured career pattern which moves them across the seven groups 
in the Hope-Goldthorpe scale. Table IV provides this information for 


TABLE IV Sectoral career mobility by age of respondent at time of 
most recent job change 


Present Previous Age distribution Total (N) 
Job Job Percentage by row 
<36 36-55 >55 
Growth Growth 56.1 35.5 8.4 100 (214) 
Decline 50.5 44.4 6.1 100 (99) 
Growth 52.9 39.2 7.8 100 (51) 
Decline Decline 59.1 35.4 5.5 100 (127) 
ALL 55.4 37.5 7.1 100 (491) 





the most recent job change. This table shows that there is no marked 
tendency for recruitment into the growth sector to occur primarily 
among younger respondents, the distribution in each row of the 
column of younger workers approximating the column marginal. In 
addition, self-recruitment within the declining sector is clearly not 
particularly extensive among older workers. In short, sectoral mobility 
does not appear to be part of a structured career pattern in the way 
that occupational mobility often is. 

Our argument thus far has important implications for explanations 
of market behaviour. A predominant conception, in both economics 
and sociology, is that individuals make choices subject to constraints. 
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From the standpoint of neo-classical economics, it could be suggested 
that the net movement of individuals into the growth sector is the 
outcome of individuals making conscious choices in response to the 
possibility of higher earnings in that sector. 

A simple empirical test of this proposition may be made by looking 
at the relationship between the propensity to change sector and the 
consequence for earnings of doing so. Since it was most unlikely that 
respondents would be able to recall the precise details of the differ- 
ences between their incomes on successive jobs, we asked each of 
them if, when changing jobs, their income was better, equal, or worse 
in the subsequent job. By cross-tabulating the response to this question 
with the experience of sectoral mobility as the explanatory variable, 
we can examine the extent to which sectoral mobility explains the 
propensity to achieve a better or lower level of income when changing 
job. Table V presents this information for the most recent job change. 


TABLE V The relationship between the propensity to change sector 
and income change when moving to current job 


Type of sectoral change Type of income change Total N 
+ = ite 


Percentage by row 


Decline — Growth 65 8 27 100 99 
Growth — Decline 76 14 10 100 49 
All sectoral change 68 10 22 100 148 
Decline — Decline 80 9 11 100 123 
Growth — Growth 63 16 22 100 208 
All ‘no sectoral’ change 69 13 18 100 326 


Aggregating across different types of sectoral mobility, it can be seen 
that 68 per cent of respondents who changed sector were better off 
as a result of doing so but that an almost identical proportion were 
better off if their job change did not involve a change of sector. This 
evidence suggests that the model of marginal preferences exercised in 
response to income cues is inappropriate as an explanation of the net 
movement into the growth sector and may also be taken as further 
confirmation of our hypothesis that sectoral movement is not part of 
a structured career pattern in the sense that we have described. 

The phenomena we have been describing also have implications for 
the sociological theory of action applied to the analysis of job choice. 
There can be no doubt that many of our respondents were exercising 
preferences with respect to their work and, when asked, the majority 
of them replied that they were satisfied with it. Action theory may 
explain this in one of three ways. It may cite job choice and levels of 
satisfaction as evidence of a consensus, regarding barriers to job choice 
as system inefficiencies. Second, it may be argued that individuals, in 
expressing satisfaction with the outcomes of job choices, do not 
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understand the nature of exploitation. This explanation is particularly 
widespread; for example, it featured in Giddens’ earlier work and has 
recently been invoked by authors as otherwise diverse in their accounts 
as Goldthorpe and Wright.?! This involves the denial that individuals 
understand their experience (and the assertion that social scientists 
have access to special accounts.) A third interpretation would be that 
individuals are subject to some form of power relationship, albeit of 
a latent kind. This is the conception which informs Giddens’ notion 
of structuration.”? 

The basic problem facing action theories is their uncritical accept- 
ance of the choice/constraint dichotomy, in one form or another, as 
an analytical tool. Yet the choices which people make simply re- 
produce their current experience and thus the pattern of social in- 
equality. They are thus a defining characteristic of the distribution of 
power. That conception of choice, which understands it as the nega- 
tion of structurally determined institutional practices, has inhibited, 
in a fundamental way, our understanding of the labour market. From 
our standpoint, it becomes more appropriate to substitute the choice/ 
constraint dichotomy by one between the simple and extended re- 
production of social experience. Moreover, there is no reason to 
suppose, a priort, that the extension of current experience depends 
on the development of a new value orientation.”° 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION 


The pattern of career mobility we have described must clearly be 
understood in terms of the relationship between the structure of 
opportunities within the growth and decline sectors. Intuitively, the 
most plausible explanation would appear to be that the occupational 
distribution of opportunities within the growth sector is such as to 
facilitate extensive mobility. 

In a recent article, Payne and Payne have drawn on the relationship 
between the occupational and industrial distributions of employment 
for an explanation of inter-generational mobility flows. Their argu- 
ment depends ona dichotomization of experience around the manual/ 
non-manual division, effectively regarding this as synonymous with 
class position. Given this, they present data which measures the 
proportion of male respondents entering non-manual employment as 
their first employment and recruited from either non-manual or 
manual families. To obviate the problem of using age cohorts as an 
index of occupational trends, the data is presented using a method of 
five-year rolling cohorts. The proportions measured for a particular 
year are for a five year cohort covering a period stretching two years 
each side of it. The cohort is then moved forward by one year and 
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the respective proportions re-calculated.? Their data show that, 
from the late 1950s, the proportion of respondents entering non- 
manual first employment from both backgrounds increased from just 
over 20 per cent to approximately 40 per cent. However, most of this 
increase was experienced by men coming from non-manual families. 
From the graph published in their paper, it would appear that, for 
the cohort measured as 1955, approximately 10 per cent of that 
cohort entered non-manual first employment from a non-manual 
background. The corresponding proportion of the same cohort 
entering non-manual first employment from manual backgrounds 
was approximately 12 per cent. By the end of the 1960s, the respec- 
tive proportions were approximately 25 per cent and 15 per cent, 
non-manual self-recruitment exceeding ‘mobility’ from manual 
families. The explanation of this, they claim, lies in the growth of 
the tertiary sector. They write 


it is manufacturing industry which has the higher mobility rates: 
manufacturing industry is in relative decline, compared with the 
service industries, although its non-manual component is still 
showing net absolute increase. However, the proportion of these 
jobs going to the sons of manual workers declines steeply after the 
late 1950s, from around 66 per cent to about 40 per cent. In con- 
trast, not only is service industry non-manual employment increas- 
ing, but its upward mobility rates do not change so drastically, 
showing a drop of about 5 per cent at most, to a final level similar 
to that of the manufacturing sector, i.e. 40 per cent. The net 
effect on mobility is therefore a product of several processes, of 
which the overall growth in the tertiary sector is the main con- 
tributor.”® 


It is difficult to reconcile this conclusion with the evidence we have 
already presented for sectoral mobility. If the experience of the 
London sample is at all a reflection of general processes, then, even if 
the Scottish data explained sector-specific inter-generational mobility 
patterns among new entrants to the labour force, it seems likely that 
this will be an inherently unstable result, quickly dissipated during 
the course of respondents’ careers. If it is true that the sons of manual 
workers have traditionally taken up a higher proportion of non-manual 
jobs in manufacturing industry than in service industry when entering 
the labour force, this will have been offset by the net effect of career 
movement occurring simultaneously -and moving people from declin- 
ing to growing industries. There are, however, further problems to be 
overcome before it is possible to conclude that the growth of tertiary 
industry has reduced occupational mobility. 

It is well-known that there is a concentration of white-collar work 
in service industries and the occupational distribution of our sample 
between the growth and decline sectors reflects this (Table VI). This 
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TABLE VI Occupational distribution by industrial sector, current job 





Occupational group 
I Ir mW IV Y VI VI Total 
Percentage by row N 
Growth F 6 22 38 4 2 17 12 100 260 
M 16 23 23 5 11 1i it 100 231 
Decline F 6 12 24 5 3 37 13 100 113 
M 10 8 5 14 15 19 30 100 174 
Total F 6 19 34 4 2 23 12 100 373 
M 14 16 15 9 13 15 19 100 405 


Notes:(1) This table excludes those who are currently unemployed. 
(2) For definition of occupational groups, see Appendix. 


table shows that the distinctive characteristic of the occupational 
distribution of employment within the growth sector is the concen- 
tration of jobs in occupation groups I/II, ‘low-grade’ professional/ 
managerial work and routine white-collar work. The counterpart of 
this is the concentration of employment in manual work (groups 
VI/VII) in the decline sector. Two further points to note about the 
information provided in Table VI concern the distribution of the 
sample by gender. There is a concentration of 70 per cent of the 
female workers within the growth sector compared to 57 per cent of 
the men. Within the growth sector, female workers are concentrated 
in routine non-manual work (group II) while there is an almost 
identical concentration of female workers in skilled manual work in 
the decline sector (group VI). 

In order to examine the relationship between sectoral and occupa- 
tional mobility, we divided occupational mobility for the most recent 
job change into two categories. The first, described as ‘ON diagonal 
occupational mobility’ is defined as movement within the two groups 
created by a dichotomous aggregation of the Hope-Goldthorpe 
categories separating white-collar work and the rest. The ON diagonal 
occupational movement is, therefore, the total number of respondents 
moving from white-collar to white-collar and from manual to manual 
jobs when moving to their current job. OFF diagonal occupational 
mobility is defined as movement between white-collar and manual 
work in both directions. In Table VII we have cross-tabulated the 
distribution of ON and OFF diagonal occupational movement against 
the propensity to change industrial sector. 

The most important omission in Payne and Payne’s analysis con- 
cerns female employment. If the propensity to change industrial 
sector explained occupational mobility, we would expect a concen- 
tration of our sample on the minor diagonals of the 2 X 2 matrices 
defined by rows 1/2, 3/4 of Table VII. Such a concentration would 
indicate that respondents were more likely to experience occupational 
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TABLE VU The relationship between occupational and sectoral 
mobility, by gender, when moving to current job 





Type of sectoral change Occupational mobility 
ON — DIAGONAL — OFF Total N 


Percentage by row 


Decline — Growth F 62 38 100 42 
M 72 28 100 50 
Growth — Decline F 63 37 100 24 
M 74 26 100 28 
All sectoral change F 62 38 100 66 (1) 
M 73 27 100 73 (2) 
Decline — Decline F 79 21 100 47 
M 82 18 100 62 
Growth — Growth F 72 28 100 115 
M 77 23 100 95 
All ‘no sectoral’ change F 74 26 100 162 (3) 
M 79 21 100 157 (4) 





Notes:(1) ON diagonal = Mobility within Hope-Goldthorpe classes I+T+D1; IV+V+VI+VIL 
OFF diagonal = Mobility between those classes. 
(2) Phi = .13 (Rows 1, 8) p < .05 > .01 
Phi = .07 (Rows 2, 4) p > .05. 


mobility, as defined in Table VII, when changing industrial sector 
than when staying within the same sector. From Table VII, it can be 
seen that there was some limited association between occupational 
and sectoral mobility among women; 38 per cent of the women who 
changed industrial sector in their most recent job change also moved 
into or out of white-collar work compared to 26 per cent of those 
who did not change sector. This concentration is evidenced by a 
value of .13 of the summary statistic phi. 

This leads us to the next crucial stage in our argument. We have 
already seen that movement into the growth sector has been a 
typical feature of our respondents’ experience. We can now see that, 
in so far as this does explain occupational movement, it does so by 
explaining the movement of women into occupational groups H/M. 
We suggest that, just as the typical career pattern of the middle class 
sees its members move from routine white-collar work to professional/ 
managerial positions defined particularly by occupational group I, so 
the growth of the tertiary sector has been associated with the growth 
of routine white-collar work, grouped in occupational categories 
H/OI. This has become part of the typical experience of working-class 
female workers. 

The evidence presented in Table VII also has implications for the 
relationship between occupational and industrial transition among 
men. Whereas, when changing industrial sector, men are not signifi- 
cantly more likely to experience occupational mobility than when 
they do not change sector, they are, equally, no less likely to do so. 
This suggests that, among men, the determinants of occupational 
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mobility are independent of industrial sector despite the concentra- 
tion of white-collar work in the growth sector. 

We conclude, therefore, that the growth of the tertiary sector has 
not reduced occupational mobility. If Payne and Payne had investi- 
gated occupational mobility in a mixed sample, they would probably 
have found that the growth of self-recruitment among male entrants 
to the labour force was matched by the growth of inter-generational 
mobility among female entrants. Equally, however, their study ignored 
the age distribution of parents. To the extent that the combined 
effects of industrial and occupational transition entail an increase in 
the proportion of working-class white-collar work, concentrated 
among older respondents, the parents of the Scottish mobility study 
may have been engaged in non-manual work but this may well have 
been work typically performed by the working class. 


DE-INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOUR MARKET SEGMENTATION 


We have reached an important stage in our argument. The process of 
de-industrialization, defined in relation to the volume and pattern of 
trade, may have two opposing effects on class experience. It could 
lead simultaneously to an increase in aggregate unemployment and a 
net shift of the labour force into the growth sector associated with 
an expansion of working-class experience into the area of white-collar 
work. From the distinction between occupational and class experience 
which has informed our argument, it follows that movement into the 
growth sector may have the effect of intensifying the fragmentation of 
working-class experience of the labour process. The most appropriate 
way of explaining this is in terms of labour market segmentation. 
Theories of labour market segmentation derive from the work of a 
number of American economists who noted, during the 1960s, that 
conventional indices of ‘productivity’ failed to explain the low earn- 
ings of blacks, women, and other groups whose problems were seen 
as constituting the core of the ‘urban’ problem. They argued that the 
labour market in capitalist countries was divided between primary 
and secondary markets with ‘disadvantaged’ groups of workers 
effectively restricted to jobs in the latter. Over time, the specification 
of this thesis has undergone several transformations. The earliest 
formulations had taken up themes associated with the ‘institutionalist’ 
analysis of labour markets; this work placed a considerable emphasis 
on the personal characteristics of a secondary workforce.?7 In a 
book published in 1972, Gordon expressed the dualist argument 
within an explicitly Marxist framework. To do this, Gordon argued 
that labour market segmentation was a purposive function of capital- 
ists’ intentions.» Immediately, this formulation raises the difficult 
issue of whether labour market phenomena can be understood as a 
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function of long-term quasi-conspiratorial plans or whether they 
reflect other considerations. This point has been taken on board in 
more recent formulations by those who have argued that segmenta- 
tion is the unintended outcome of oligopoly in product markets and 
capital intensity associated with technical change.”? 

The second column of Table I (p. 504-5) sets out a classification 
of primary, intermediary and secondary segments. This is a classifica- 
tion of industrial orders according to a ranking of the Minimum List 
Headings of the Standard Industrial Classification on the basis of 
published concentration ratios. Minimum List headings are a finer 
disaggregation of economic activity than industrial orders. The con- 
centration ratio used was the proportion of employment in each 
MLH taken by the most important five employers in that category 
(CR5, employment). Each MLH was ranked according to its CR5 for 
employment. The MLHs were then divided into tertile groups, the 
top third being taken to indicate the primary segment, the second 
third an intermediary segment, and the bottom third, the secondary 
segment. The status of a particular order was determined by the status 
of the most important MLHs within that order. At this point, it was 
also possible to take account of the fact that the distribution of 
employment by MLH would differ in London in comparison with 
the national breakdown. Except in those cases where the London 
breakdown was insufficiently detailed, the distribution of employ- 
ment by MLH within each order in London was used to determine 
the assignment of a particular order. This procedure was used for 
orders 2-19. For orders 1 and 20-27, the degree of concentration 
was taken from data published by Aaronovitch and Sawyer.*° 

The primary segment is, therefore, a statistical approximation of 
the ‘oligopolistic’ sector, including the public sector, while the 
secondary segment approximates the ‘competitive’ sector. An inter- 
mediary segment was introduced to facilitate a clearcut distinction. 
The inclusion of public administration in the primary segment is 
logically correct since the provision of the service ‘public administra- 
tion’ is a state monopoly. In general, this classification produces a 
result which is intuitively correct although we should note that, 
within certain primary segment MLHs, there will be firms producing 
for both oligopolistic and competitive product markets. 

In our earlier paper, we noted that by grouping industrial orders 
into primary, intermediary, and secondary segments in this way and 
comparing job characteristics across segments, the primary segment 
was distinguished by its degree of unionization and that there was a 
statistical association between the degree of unionization and the 
distribution of income among women. We also examined the degree 
of career mobility between segments and found that the secondary 
segment was largely self-recruiting while the pattern of recruitment 
into the primary segment was heterogeneous with respect to the 
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segment of the previous job. From this, we concluded that segmenta- 
tion was simultaneously a source of inequality without providing the 
basis for a stable stratification of the market since the unionized 
segment was not only a partial form of representation with respect to 
a particular class grouping but failed to represent a stable group of 
people. 

From Table I, we may note that primary segment employment is 
concentrated in the growth sector while secondary segment employ- 
ment is split evenly between the growth and decline sectors. The 
decline sector also contains a substantial proportion of employment 
in the intermediary segment since, of the three segments, the inter- 
mediary segment declined most rapidly between 1971 and 1976. 
Thus de-industrialization is also reproducing labour market segmenta- 
tion. It not only promotes the relative importance of employment in 
financial services and public administration but also the importance 
of the wide range of activities classified as miscellaneous services. 

These considerations suggest that there may be some association 
between segmental and sectoral mobility. We know that the net effect 
of career mobility is to move the sample into both the unionized 
segment and the growth sector. From Table VII, it can be seen that 


TABLE Vu The relationship between sectoral and segmental mobility 





Type of sectoral change Segment mobility Total (N) 
ON — diagonal — OFF 


Percentage by row 


(1) (2) 


All sectoral change 31.6 (48) 68.4 (104) 100 (152) 
All ‘no sectoral’ change 69.0 (236) 31.0 (106) 100 (342) 
Total 57.6 (284) 42.4 (210) 100 (494) 


Notes:(1) ON diagonal = Mobility within a segment (primary, intermediary, or secondary as 
defined in table 1). OFF diagonal = Mobility between segments. 
(2) phi = 35, p < .001. 


the propensity to engage in sectoral mobility does indeed explain 
segmental mobility with a marked concentration of observations on 
the minor diagonal association with a high value of pht. On the one 
hand, movement within the declining sector is associated with move- 
ment within segments whilst 104 of the 152 who did change sector 
in their last move also changed segment. On the other hand, measuring 
the absolute numbers in column 2 as a column percentage, it can be 
seen that approximately half those who changed segment did not 
change sector. This emphasizes the fact that labour market segmenta- 
tion is being reproduced within the growth sector. In short, the relative 
change in the industrial structure of opportunities has facilitated 
movement into the unionized segment whilst it has been associated 
with a higher level of aggregate unemployment and the reproduction 
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of class fragmentation. By extension of our earlier argument, this will 
not provide the basis for the stable stratification of the working class 
both because of the heterogeneous pattern of recruitment into the 
primary segment and because of the rapid turnover of the unemploy- 
ment register such that the unemployed are not necessarily an 
identifiable group of people who may thus organize to represent their 
interests. Paradoxically, mobility maintains inequality. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we have tried to relate a simplified exposition of the 
economic processes associated with a quite dramatic transformation 
in the industrial structure of employment opportunities, occurring 
over a relatively short period, to the employment experiences of a 
sample of people. This has led us to consider both the nature and 
reproduction of social inequality and the relationship between social 
inequality and economic transformation. In conclusion, we would 
like to comment on these two themes. 

First, we should emphasize that studies such as the national and 
Scottish mobility studies have abstracted occupational experience 
from its social context. They have not only misunderstood the nature 
of class formation but have mis-calculated the extent of class mobility. 
A particular occupation may be held by members of the same social 
class, by members of different social classes at different stages of their 
careers and even by members of different social classes at identical 
stages in their careers. Despite, therefore, extensive statistical work, 
we remain ignorant of the extent to which social inequality is repro- 
duced both inter-generationally and during the course of individuals’ 
careers. However, our own work, in common with that of Stewart, 
Prandy, and Blackburn, suggests that the reproduction of inequality 
is a stable process despite considerable economic fluctuations. 

This, in turn, implies a rejection of those views which argue that 
industrial transformation modifies both the extent and nature of in- 
equality. Until the onset of chronic recession, it was commonplace to 
argue that industrial change was associated with increasing affluence; 
the growth of mass unemployment has been associated with a prolif- 
eration of reports, typically government sponsored, which point to 
the problems of ‘disadvantaged groups’ who get ‘left behind.’ Such 
reports propose solutions to make the system work better: training 
for unskilled workers; better transport to facilitate mobility; or even, 
as in the case of a recent CEPG report quoted earlier, a major trans- 
formation in the nature of public administration to promote the 
‘co-ordination’ of policies. In our view, unemployment is a normal 
feature of working-class experience. The intensification of unemploy- 
ment does not change the class character of that experience. However, 
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the circumstances under which mass unemployment has occurred 
may have reduced the ability of working-class people to secure 
effective representation of their interests. 
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The Hope-Goldthorpe classification of occupational groups 





Group Composition 


I Higher grade professionals, administrators, and officials in central and 
local government and in public and private enterprises, managers in 
large industrial establishments, the owners of large firms. 


Il Lower grade professionals, managers in small concerns, supervisors of 
non-manual employees. 

Ii Routine white-collar workers. 

IV Owners of small businesses and self-employed artisans. 

v Lower grade technicians, supervisors of manual workers. 

VI Skilled manual workers. 


Semi- and unskilled manual work. 





Source: Goldthorpe, op. cit. pp. 39-41. 
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The genesis of the Registrar-General’s 
social classification of occupations! 


1 ABSTRACT 


Those empirical sociologists in Britain who are concerned with 
social classification have tended to avoid any detailed evaluation 
of the long-established and ubiquitous official system. Such a dis- 
cussion is inhibited by our current state of ignorance regarding its 
historical origins. An investigation of the exact chronology of its 
development and elucidation of its author’s intentions is, therefore, 
undertaken. This reveals a complex and protracted genesis, over 
the first three decades of this century. The final form of the 
official social classification was determined by the intellectual pre- 
occupations of its progenitor, T.H.C. Stevenson, in seeking a com- 
prehensive alternative explanation to that originally proposed by 
hereditarian ‘sociologists’, to account for the phenomenon of 
fertility decline. Consequently, the now familiar five-graded hier- 
archy entails certain specific methodological assumptions and 
theoretical limitations, which, it is suggested, may constitute 
undesirable conceptual impedimenta for modern sociologists. 


2 THE RECENT INTEREST IN SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Age, sex and social class have been for many years the reflex categor- 
izations employed by social investigators in Britain. Age and sex are 
physiologically-determined and relatively indisputable attributes of 
individuals, which have been recognized since long before the emer- 
gence of modern sociology as carrying important consequences for 
those individuals’ observable attitudes and behaviour. Social class 
affiliation, however, is an entirely different matter. It is arguably 
dependent on a sociological perspective, if not a properly formulated 
body of social theory, for recognition of its very existence. Its mean- 
ing has been the subject of continual and vehement contention 
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amongst sociologists and social historians, who have shown little 
sign of any tendency towards a greater convergence of theoretical 
treatment than that exhibited in the conflicting seminal works of 
Marx, Weber and Durkheim. It would hardly be surprising, then, to 
find a corresponding variety and lack of consensus amongst empirical 
systems of social classification. And yet, this is not the case. 

In his 1977 survey, Ivan Reid was able to conclude that ‘the 
Registrar-General’s social classes form the basis of all commonly 
used social classifications in Britain.’? As well as its being common 
currency among empirical sociologists researching contemporary 
issues, it has achieved something of an ascendancy amongst social 
historians of modern Britain, too.? The official system of social 
classification, devised principally through the efforts of a medical 
statistician, Dr. T.H.C. Stevenson, has, therefore, been projected 
both forwards and backwards in time, up to seventy years in each 
direction from its date of inception, 1913. It is thereby implicitly 
claimed to be a tolerably accurate model of a British social structure, 
apparently essentially unchanging for that century and a half which 
covers a complete transformation of the countryside, economy and 
polity. “Histoire immobile’! 

It is true that since Reid’s survey, there has been a veritable 
explosion of interest in social classification in Britain.4 There are 
now at least three other currently competing classifications.* Whether 
or not the Registrar General’s (hereafter called R.G.) five-graded 
hierarchy weathers this storm of academic activity, to soldier on 
into its eighth decade of working life at the next census, will depertd 
on official perceptions of its relative merits in comparison with those 
of the vying suitors.® 

The official system has, of course, the advantage of incumbency: 
‘As a whole the classification has the merit of simplicity and a degree 
of historical continuity’.? These are two properties of great attraction 
to official administrators and researchers, which none of the academic 
enterprises — by the very nature of their avowed aims to achieve a 
more finely discriminating system relevant to contemporary society — 
can hope to offer. However, these pragmatic criteria alone would be 
insufficient to justify retention of the graded hierarchy. There is little 
point in having a standard social classification or stratification appar- 
atus, to be applied almost universally to all forms of empirical social 
data, unless it satisfies some minimal consensus amongst its potential 
users that it corresponds to a class or stratification structure which is 
recognized by theory. The recent spate of activity by empirical 
sociologists implies, almost by definition, their dissatisfaction with 
the official system. Yet, there has been no thorough, critical assess- 
ment of it. The authors of the various new schemes, understandably, 
have been more intent upon exegesis of their own novel proposals. 
However, this can result in a lack of awareness, the extent to 
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which quite fundamental assumptions — the aims and appropriate 
forms of the new schemes being devised — may be unconsciously 
inherited from a largely unchronicled intellectual tradition, within 
which all empirical social classifiers must stand. 

In Britain, the R.G.’s social classification dominates that tradition. 
The establishment of an accurate historical account of its genesis 
may, then, be regarded as a contribution to a fuller knowledge of the 
intellectual influences, which contemporary classifiers carry with 
them. It is only in the light of such self-awareness that they may 
legitimately claim a degree of genuine intellectual independence 
from such historical, ideological influences. 


3. NINETEENTH CENTURY PRECURSORS: NATURALISTIC 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The longevity of the official system of social classification, conceived 
as it was long before the memory of almost any person now alive, 
seems to have endowed it with national heritage status — an almost 
prescriptive right of existence. The circumstances of its birth are, like 
those of the most ancient survivor in any community, now shrouded 
in mystery and uncertainty. The most authoritative guides to the use 
of census data offer little beyond a statement of the date of the in- 
novation (invariably wrongly set at either 1911 or 1921) and the 
fact that its first application was to the analysis of infant mortality 
statistics.? The most recent edition of the official guide to the census 
is no more forthcoming than this.!° 

In fact, the only account available is an extremely brief one by 
Leete and Fox.!! It omits completely to cover in detail any develop- 
ments at the General Registry Office (hereafter called G.R.O.) over 
the crucial period between 1887 and 1913 — that is the entire quarter 
century preceding the date of the scheme’s introduction! This omis- 
sion provokes an important question, which is left unanswered by 
their account. Why did it take until 1913 to produce a system of 
classification at the G.R.O. similar in construction to that which had 
been in operation in Ireland (for the city of Dublin) since 1881, and 
which the Assistant Registrar-General, N.A. Humphreys, had enthusi- 
astrically endorsed as early as 1887??? 

The account by Leete and Fox, as it stands, leaves the reader to 
assume that there was a straightforward progression, following 
Humphreys’ demands in 1887, that ‘it is absolutely necessary to 
obtain information of the mortality in childhood among the working 
classes’!? to the point at which an official social classification emerged. 
It is true that the first application of the official system of classifica- 
tion in 1913 was, indeed, to infant mortality statistics. But detailed 
developments at the G.R.O. over the decade and a half after 1887 
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suggest a different story. In 1900 the G.R.O. actually abandoned the 
- classification scheme, without replacement, which it had already 
possessed in 188711 

In the short term, the response of the G.R.O. was nat to pursue 
Humphrey’s suggestions. Instead, recourse was made to the traditional 
methods of the Office, through a special investigation by William Ogle, 
who had succeeded Farr in 1880 as expert medical statistician, of 
the geographical and local variation in infantile mortality. This 
exercise harked back to the longest-established ideas within the en- 
vironmentalist school of Public Health on the subject of the causes 
of disproportionate infant and child mortality and its observed vari- 
ation: the Simonian orthodoxy, that degree of urbanism and employ- 
ment of mothers were the two primary determining variables. +6 

This approach could serve the extremely practical concern of the 
G.R.O. to get something done about the problems identified. Through- 
- out the nineteenth century, the power to effect health and sanitation 
improvements was largely perceived to be in the hands of local 
councils and corporations, with whom the corps of Medical Officers 
of Health had to deal directly.!”7 These campaigners for, and adminis- 
trators of remedial measures for hygiene and sanitation had developed 
the extremely effective political and propagandist strategy of using 
the publications of the G.R.O. to identify and publicize local ‘black- 
spots’ and recalcitrant local authorities, so as literally to shame them 
into acting for their community’s good, by following their Medical 
Officer’s advice, or at least by appointing one, as a first step.!8 For 
these exponents of public health and for their allies at the G.R.O., 
the principal political purpose of a social classification scheme would 
be to promote the policy of preventive sanitation, predicated on the 
strongly environmentalist understanding of the causes of poverty 
which these members of the medical profession held. 

However, just at this time, when Humphreys had become convinced, 
from his perspective within the G.R.O.’s tradition of promoting public 
health improvements, that a social classification of the nation would 
be helpful to highlight the extremes in childhood mortality, social 
class — both as an empirical category and as a theoretical concept — 
was becoming appropriated by the practitioners of Victorian scientific 
naturalism. 

These anthropologists and anthropometricians were attempting to 
interpret the observed phenomena of physiological and mental vari- 
ation between individuals in terms of the disputed insights of the 
Darwinist theory of natural selection. It was Francis Galton’s work for 
the Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, 1879-85, 
which was initially instrumental in lending credence to the notion 
that different categories of employment recruited different levels of 
naturally-inherited ability and physique. In particular, this was the 
point at which Galton introduced an explicit moral evaluation into 
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the classification of occupations, whereby the professional class was 
held-up as the desirable standard, a natural Clerisy.!® This attempt, 
by some of the foremost empirical scientists of the period, to explain 
social inequality and poverty by reference to inherited natural attrib- 
utes of individuals carried with it implications for social policy which 
were inimical to the interventionist aims of the preventive health and 
sanitation movement. In this climate of opinion, the results of any 
analysis by social class would only have been interpreted as more grist 
to the hereditarians’ mill, and their opposed policies for dealing with 
the problems of poverty and morbidity. 

Thus, the immediate background to the emergence of the official 
system of social classification in the following century consists of a 
loosely-linked series of social classifications devised during the 
previous thirty years, outside the G.R.O., by those who believed that 
social structure more or less reflected a natural hierarchy of ability 
and morality in society. Amongst those who devised or used such 
classifications were: Francis Galton, of course; Charles Booth;?° and 
the group of biometricians who subscribed to Galton’s new ‘science’ 
of eugenics and who worked under Karl Pearson at the Biometric 
Laboratory, endowed by Galton at University College, London.?! 
Galton, in his now infamous Huxley Lecture of 1901, suggested that 
the nation be envisaged as composed of five segments, corresponding 
to twenty-percentile bands on a normal distribution curve supposed 
to represent the spread of natural ability or ‘genetic worth’ (concept- 
ualized as a uni-dimensional variable) within the nation. He then 
transposed this scheme of putative natural classes onto the eight 
social categories of occupations which Booth had originally con- 
structed for his survey of London,”? thereby graphically illustrating 
his notion of an equivalence between the equally vague criteria of 
genetic and ‘civic worth’.”* An occupationally-differentiated hierarchy 
was, therefore, made integral to the naturalistic conceptualization of 
social structure, as the means by which social inequality was explained. 

Since the system of social classification devised by Stevenson for 
the G.R.O. also comprised five graded classes of occupations, it might 
be suspected that this was an attempt to follow Galton’s suggestions, 
or else that it was intended as an endorsement of his views. R.A. Solo- 
way’s valuable recent contribution to the study of the morally-charged 
social and biological ideas surrounding demographic issues in this 
period does not appear to contradict such a supposition. His second 
chapter contains an account of Stevenson’s application of his classifi- 
cation system to the analysis of fertility data collected at the 1911 
census. This constitutes the only available commentary by an historian 
on Stevenson’s motives and intentions regarding the classification 
and what it was able to reveal.” Soloway concludes that 


eugenist assumptions pervaded the report when it appeared in 
1923 in spite of its author’s efforts to avoid drawing qualitative 
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social conclusions. It corroborated the persistent warnings of 
Pearson and others.” 


If by ‘eugenist’ is meant a strongly hereditarian view of social struc- 
ture, as expounded by Galton and his followers, then it will be shown 
that nothing could be further from the truth than the possibility that 
Stevenson’s classification might have been designed to serve to or 
illustrate eugenic aims. 

The real dividing line between such ‘eugenists’ and their opponents, 
at this time, was the extent to which they held a hereditarian position 
regarding causation of observed social phenomena, such as inequality 
between individuals, infant mortality differentials, and the decline 
of fertility, a prion. Much of the work of Stevenson and his 
mentor, Arthur Newsholme, should be seen as conducting an open, 
scientific debate with the strong claims of this a prior? position. 
It was not, then, that Stevenson was prey to his own unconscious, 
hereditarian, eugenist assumptions in the way that Soloway seems 
to suggest. Eugenist language and concepts permeated his work 
because they were the principal antagonists in a debate, which 
Stevenson had deliberately entered into. However, as will become 
clear, by participating in this debate he did, significantly, come 
to endorse certain of the biometricians’ terms of reference. 


4 THE ENVIRONMENTALIST REACTION 


The social classification of occupations at the G.R.O. was actually 
the product of those who were seeking to oppose hereditarian inter- 
pretations of social inequality and poverty. A scientific debate with 
far-reaching political implications was sparked off and brought into 
the open by the soul-searching over the issue of national efficiency 
after the reverses of the second Boer War.”© At the famous Inter- 
departmental Inquiry on Physical Deterioration of 1904, key members 
of the growing public health and hygiene lobby, composed primarily 
of medical men and administrative officials both from local councils 
and central inspectorates,” sensed a powerful threat to their policies 
and beliefs emanating from the aggressive pronouncements of the 
hereditarian statistical biologists. 

The latter claimed that a trend deterioration in the average national 
physique and intellect had occurred; and that this was caused by the 
misguided humanitarianism of the Public Health movement, in at- 
tempting to curb mortality and morbidity by promoting preventive 
health measures of hygiene and sanitation. Hereditarians believed that 
the outward and visible signs of poverty were the unmistakable taints 
of Nature’s Reprobate. Their understanding of natural selection in 
man was that it operated passively, as a check on the production of 
inherently feeble and inferior individuals and, therefore, was interfered 
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with at society’s peril. The entire interventionist public health 
programme stood impugned on this analysis as a self-defeating flight 
from the wisdom of nature, which would eventually so burden society 
with weaklings as to strangle its, economic and military vitality. 

The 1904 inquiry took as its text Pearson’s opinions, voiced in his 
1903 Huxley Lecture to the Anthropological Institute: 


The mentally better stock in the nation is not reproducing itself at 
the same rate as it did of old; the less able and the less energetic 
are more fertile than the better stocks. The only remedy, if one be 
possible at all is to alter the relative fertility of the good and the 
bad stocks in the community. Let us have a census of the effective 
size of families among the intellectual classes now and a comparison 
with the effective size of families in the like classes of the first half 
of the century . .. Compare in another such census the fertility of 
the more intelligent working man with that of the uneducated 
hand labourer. You will, I again feel certain, find that grave changes 
have taken place in relative fertility during the last forty years. We 
stand, I venture to think, at the commencement of an epoch which 
will be marked by a great dearth of ability . . . intelligence can be 
trained but no training or education can create it. You must breed 
it... (sic)? 


The opponents of this position were well aware that the hereditarian 
belief, that individuals’ social positions were a direct consequence of 
their biologically determined, inherited natural abilities, was no more 
than a presumption, both empirically unproven and highly dubious 
on theoretical grounds.*° In their view, it was at least obvious that 
the continuation of the pestilential material conditions of urban, 
industrial life endured by the labouring masses must be handicapping 
them, independently of their inherited constitutions; and that this was 
in all likelihood primarily responsible for their apparent inferiority. 

It is of particular significance to observe that when the two sides 
clashed in 1904, over whether or not the available statistics suggested 
a deterioration in the nation’s average physique,*! they could never- 
theless agree that, whatever the trend, highly undesirable cross- 
sectional differentials in physique and health were a continuing, 
current problem for British society. Where they crucially disagreed, 
of course, was over the causes of this state of affairs and, therefore, 
over the appropriate remedial policies. The issue became polarized, as 
one of ‘Nature versus Nurture’, because of the political and professional 
interests at stake. In the ensuing debate each side strove to expose 
flaws in the other’s interpretation and to prove its own case, by 
appeal to the evidence. Through this process, the shared notion of 
the basic empirical form of the social problem under discussion 
insidiously came to assume the status of a generally accepted de facto 
model of society itself, used by all parties to the dispute. As we have 
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seen, the Galtonian naturalistic model of social structure, as a small 
number of ordinal grades, had not been endorsed initially by the 
G.R.O., because of its opposed political and legislative interests. How- 
ever, that a coherent alternative, environmentalist interpretation of 
the same phenomenon, of physiological and associated social variation 
within society, was emerging. Consequently, active use of this hier- 
archical representation of social structure no longer necessarily 
implied acceptance of hereditarian social theory. 

Thus, in 1910, we find Arthur Newsholme challenging the heredi- 
tarian interpretation, in a manner which assumes that society can 
legitimately be envisaged as if ordered into evaluated grades, as in the 
original naturalistic, anthropometric conception of social structure. 
Newsholme identified two crucial areas of doubt in the biometricians’ 
claims, both of which were empirically verifiable and both of which 
he would require to be convinced-of before accepting their case 


l. Is it certain that the population is being recruited in an 
increased proportion from the inferior grades of society? 

2. Is it certain that a lower infant mortality will produce a sur- 
vival of an increased proportion of physically inferior children??? 


The attempt to provide conclusive answers to this pair of questions 
constituted the core of what was, in effect, an informal research 
programme pursued by Newsholme and by Stevenson in their official 
capacities over the following years. Newsholme made the running 
with regard to the second question, °° whilst Stevenson, through his 
organization of the fertility census and its reportage, dealt more with 
the first. It should not, incidentally, be supposed that both men 
shared identical views. Newsholme was convinced of the biometricians’ 
inadequacies. His determination to prove this was strongly motivated 
by his extremely keen political awareness that he had a battle for the 
hearts and minds of his movement’s membership on his hands. In the 
second volume of his memoirs, he recalled 


biometrical investigations which appear... to throw doubt on the 
value of many public health activities. The usefulness of not a few 
medical officers of health has been dulled by these doubts; and this 
diminution of enthusiasm for their life-work has been increased by 
their inability to check the statistical measures employed by bio- 
metricians, and by their too ready belief that pontifical statements 
based on (to them) incomprehensible statistics must be accepted 
implicitly.” 
For Newsholme, therefore, the primary aim in this work was to 
expose and publicize the inconsistencies and lack of empirical sub- 
stantiation in the arguments of those who would dismantle the 
nascent public health and sanitation administration in Britain. He 
held a prior moral and ethical position, which sanctioned a certain 
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scepticism as to the claims of science to act as the basis for the 
direction of social policy.” Stevenson, however, although sharing 
Newsholme’s environmentalist interpretation of the causes of infant 
mortality, as we shall see, was more committed to the conventional 
‘faith in the universality of natural causation’. Thus, his preoccupa- 
tion with demographic issues was premised, like the biometricians, 
with the belief that ‘The Laws Governing Population””” existed to be 
discovered and elucidated through rational investigation. But he did 
not premise the inquiry with the hereditarian theories of explanation.*® 


5 STEVENSON’S INITIAL CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


In the 74th Annual Report of the Registrar-General, for the year of 
1911, statistics were tabulated and published for the first time to 
show the extent of variation in infant mortality according to the 
parent’s occupation (father’s if the child in question was legitimate, 
otherwise mother’s occupation). The analysis presented there by 
Stevenson was a thoroughgoing exposition of the environmentalist 
position on infant mortality and its preventability. The essential 
preliminary to this was the ordering of the data into a form which 
represented social classes or grades. The taxonomy was basically 
tripartite at its formal inception, in that three of the social classes 
were positively identified and placed in order as: Class I ‘the upper- 
and middle-class’; Class IO ‘those occupations of which it can be 
assumed that the majority of men classified to them at the census are 
skilled workmen’; and Class V ‘occupations including mainly unskilled 
men’;°? whilst nondescript intermediate sandwich classes were inter- 
leaved between each of the three named classes, making five in total. 

This, then, provided the ammunition for a thoroughly environ- 
mentalist message, best illustrated by quoting from Stevenson’s own 
analysis and conclusions from combined census and vital registration 
data 


Much may be learnt from this table as to the extent to which infant 
mortality can be regarded as preventable. For instance, the middle- 
class mortality was only 61 per cent of the total legitimate infant 
mortality of the country. This at once suggests that at least 40 per 
cent of the present infant mortality of this country could be 
avoided if the health conditions of infant life in general could be 
approximated to those met with in Class 1... . It may probably be 
assumed, however, that if health conditions were equally good for 
all classes of society (and till this is so the inferior conditions must 
always involve preventable mortality) most of any congenital dis- 
advantage which the labourer’s infant suffers would disappear. If 
this is the case there seems no reason to consider the limit of im- 
provement reached till infant mortality in general is reduced to the 
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level where that of the professional classes now stands, or, say, to ` 
one-third of its present amount.*° 


This interventionist political message was given concrete evidential 
support by showing that between the social grades of the nation, as 
measured, ‘the difference in terms of causes of death is greatest from 
the most preventable causes, infectious diseases, diarrhoea, T.B.”*! 
The substantive scientific conclusions — demonstrating the import- 
ance of non-hereditary factors in causing infant mortality, the index 
of poverty — were, then, simultaneously invoked as directives for 
future social policy 


The causes leading to the largest proportion of unnecessary deaths, 
and, by inference, the administrative measures necessary to combat 
them, can be discerned with equal clearness . . .4? 


The first published application of the official system of social classifi- 
cation, therefore, was to the interpretation of mortality amongst the 
young, where it served as a powerful illustration to support the political 
and legislative interests and desires of the environmentalist programme 
for national efficiency. Nevertheless, as will become clear from the 
evidence immediately following, the inspiration for the construction 
of a social classification of occupations originally derived from the 
issue of differential fertility, as posed in the dramatic terms employed 
by hereditarian eugenists and in the form of the challenge, cited above, 
by Newsholme. This fact is extremely important as regards ultimate 
explanation of the final form of the official classification, as the five- 
graded orthodoxy to which we are now accustomed. 

In the minutes of the G.R.O. Committee on the census (1911), 
where ‘The question of the division of the population into social 
strata’ was discussed at a meeting of 24th February 1910, it is 
recorded that: 


Dr Stevenson was rather anxious į}f possible to get fertility co- 
efficients for 3 grades of society. The upper and middle classes, 
he said, were constantly being accused of not reproducing them- 
selves and he thought it desirable that statistics should verify or 
deny this accusation.” 


This discussion, nearly four years before the publication of the 
mortality analysis by social class, shows that Stevenson’s original 
attraction to the project of creating a social classification was in 
order to test hereditarian theories and fears regarding the nation’s 
fertility patterns; the application to infant mortality was a subsequent 
opportunist decision, even though it was the first published applica- 
tion. Thus, we find it stated by Stevenson in the 74th A.R.R.G., 
anticipating the forthcoming decennial supplement, 


it has been decided to show not only the rate at which persons 
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following each occupation die, but also at which they reproduce 
themselves." f 


In the meantime — whilst tabulation of the numbers in each occupa- 
tion from the census data was being completed so that occupational 
fertility indices could be computed — the availability of calculated 
figures on the numbers of births registered during 1911 for each 
occupation, ‘has provided an opportunity for calculating the occu- 
pational infant mortality rates in Tables 28A, B, C and D.” The 
social class figures were, of course, aggregated from these occupa- 
tional data. 

This priority of the fertility issue was an important determining 
influence: first over the choice of occupation as the variable for 
measuring and constructing social grades; and consequently over the 
exact form of the classification which resulted. For those who had 
worked primarily on the problem of urban poverty, with which the 


issue of infant and child mortality was intimately connected, had * 


found occupational categories to be less useful than a measure of over- 
crowding or of the number of servants employed as an index of a 
household’s social position.“ On the other hand, those who were most 
vociferous in their apocalyptic utterances as to the race suicide which 
would result from the present differential fertility, conceived of the 
nation, in the anthropometric tradition, as composed of a natural 
hierarchy of distribution of supposedly correlated mental and physical 
abilities, which had their direct corollary in the level of rational 
thought or manual dexterity, or ‘skill’, which the individual’s oc- 
cupation involved. Thus, Stevenson’s initial inclination was to use oc- 
cupation as the basis of his attempt to grade the nation socially, so as to 
test empirically the precise claims regarding fertility which were being 
advanced by the eugenists.*” 

The occupational basis for the classification was nearly abandoned 
at one point, because of practical difficulties. It was not until 1920 
that Stevenson had finally satisfied himself that the available alterna- 
tives were even less satisfactory (because both size of tenement and 
number of servants retained were themselves strongly a function of 
current family size).4? However, if mortality and morbidity of the 
young, the prime index of poverty, had been the main focus of 
Stevenson’s work on classification rather than fertility, these other 
variables — and additional ones, such as whether the mother was 
employed or not — would have been of greatest use as a basis for 
stratifying the population; and it Is unlikely in that case that Stevenson 
would have perservered with the occupational classification, which 
we have inherited today. 

The use of an occupationally-based system in tum necessarily 
imposed certain constraints and methodological limitations on the 
form of the social classification which could be adopted. The principal 
methodological problem was that of manipulating the rather im- 
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precisely defined occupational groupings of heads of household, 
rather than individuals themselves, into social classes. Apart from the 
information that the five main classes were ‘designed to represent as 
far as possible social grades’? there was no other amplification of the 
rationale behind the system from Stevenson himself until the late 
1920s, when he was introducing his streamlined five class scheme 
that did away with the three subsidiary industrial classes, which had 
accompanied the original five graded classes in 1913. Stevenson 
latterly claimed that his original rationale had been to take a com- 
monsense approach: the most simple possible social division of the 
nation into a top, a middle and a bottom. Between each of these 
were buffer zones for indeterminable occupations, whilst three special 
classes were created for those which would not even fit into this 
broad scheme.*! He explained that class VIII, agricultural labourers, 
had been originally removed from the rest of the national population 
for the purpose of mortality comparisons because of the peculiar 
advantages of their rural environment, which would confound any 
attempt to measure the association between ‘social position’ and 
infant mortality.°? Class VI for Textile Workers and Class VII for 
Miners were removed from the main analysis for the separate reason 
that it was felt to be quite impossible to judge, within such large 
occupational categories, the average levels of skill they contained.** 
However, there is an inconsistency between this latter explanation 
for Classes VI and VII and the original statement, in 1913, that these 
important groups of working class occupations had been deliberately 
treated as neither skilled nor unskilled (and this is confirmed by their 
separation from the rest of the working classes even in a preliminary 
format, which was published by Newsholme).** It was originally 
stated by Stevenson that the three special industrial classes were for 


important groups of the working class population which it seemed 
desirable to distinguish get and they are therefore not 
treated either as skilled or unskilled . 


In order to begin to explain this, we should now recall the tradition 
of Simonian thought at the G.R.O., in its efforts to measure and 
identify the significant sources of variation in infant and child 
mortality. In 1907 W.C. Dunbar, then Registrar-General, had pub- 
lished a detailed analysis of survivorship rates, comparing various 
localities including a selection of three textile counties, three mining 
counties, and three agricultural counties; also there was a comparison 
between the fifteen towns with the highest and with the lowest 
proportions of mamed women occupied in gainful employment out- 
side the home.*® Dunbar’s study once again confirmed the signifi- 
cance of degree of urbanism and of mothers’ occupation as correlates 
of mortality of the young. Additionally, it had established the 
anomalous characteristics of mining communities, which seemed to 
combine very high fertility with very high infant mortality, despite 
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a relatively low level of maternal employment. Thus, when Stevenson, 
in the 74th A.R.R.G., talked of ‘important groups of the working 
class which it seemed desirable to distinguish separately’, he was 
simply acting on the well-established findings of his predecessors. In 
attempting to assess the strength of a possible relationship between 
fertility or mortality, and social class or social position, it was only 
wise to separate-out the large-scale and independent effects already 
known to be related to the special physical environments, social and 
occupational characteristics of agricultural, mining, and textiles com- 
munities. This is confirmed by the valuable evidence of the G.R.O. 
Committee on the census (1911), where it is recorded that Stevenson 
recognized that a significant problem for valid comparison of ‘fertility 
coefficients for three grades of society’ would be that of the known 
heterogeneity of occupational behaviour. He acknowledged, for 
instance, that his projected ‘class HI would include the Miners of 
great fertility and the Cotton operatives of low fertility’.5” 

In other words, it appears that, at this initiating stage, Stevenson 
was envisaging a tripartite scheme of grading for occupational cat- 
egories. But he was also aware that it would probably be necessary to 
exclude certain numerically large categories of the population because 
he appreciated, from the outset, that they did not conform in their 
demographic characteristics to that pattern of social grading which 
he was attempting to test for, in the remainder of the population. 


6. THE EMERGENCE OF THE OFFICIAL ORTHODOXY: 
THE FIVE CLASS SYSTEM 


This change of stance on Stevenson’s part, between 1913 and 1927, 
over the rationale behind the creation of the special subsidiary classes 
is a significant indicator of a more fundamental change in his attitude 
towards the classification system which he had created. The reasoning 
given in the late 1920s implies the proposition that skill level alone is 
the vital criterion for assigning manual occupations to a classification 
by ‘social position’. Furthermore, as we shall see, Stevenson proceeded 
to assert that ‘social position’, in turn, was the most highly significant 
explanatory variable correlated with demographic behaviour. 
However, before the Great War, it had clearly been felt that skill 
level or social position was no more than one amongst several equally 
important factors, including mothers’ occupation and industrial or 
community affiliation, at least for the occupations in classes VI, VII, 
and VILL, which constituted large proportions of the national popula- 
tion. Thus, in 1910 Stevenson was to be found before the Royal 
Statistical Society discussing his plans for a social class analysis of the 
forthcoming fertility census in the following terms ‘Differences in 
fertility will very likely be found between persons of the same social 
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class who are connected with different occupations”? and 

It may be, moreover, that the study of occupational fertilities will 

reveal some other line of cleavage between the fertile and the in- 

fertile than that commonly suggested of position in the social 

scale.°? 
Yet, by the late 1920s this kind of open, enquiring approach, recog- 
nizing the potential importance of measuring the variation in behaviour 
within the artificially created social classes to provide important clues 
as to causation, had given way to an unbalanced over-estimate of the 
adequacy and utility of the five graded classes for analysis of demo- 
graphic data.®° The three special subsidiary classes had been merged 
by spreading their component occupations around classes IN, IV, and , 
V, according to level of skill. 

It was probably true that the five class scheme had originally been 
forced upon Stevenson, as a pragmatic solution to the problem of the 
inaccuracy of occupational definition. Yet, loudly proclaimed im- 
provements in occupational definition in the 1920s°? were not used as 
the foundation for a more refined and discriminating social classi- 
fication. Rather, were they seen as perfecting and further justifying 
the accuracy of the original, crude and simplistic conception. The 
apologies which accompanied its introduction,® should be contrasted 
with the eulogy indulged in by Stevenson in 1928, after noting that 
there was a regular grading from low to high, from Class I down to 
Class V, in returns of the classes’ aggregated mortality and fertility 
experience 


L would go so far as to suggest that the results now discussed .. . 
prove that the social classification employed is substantially 
correct . . . in the social grading of occupation.“ 


In 1921 and 1931 occupations were still assigned either to Class I 
‘Upper and Middle Class’ or to Class II ‘Skilled Workers’ or to Class 
V Unskilled Workers’ or to either of the zones of indeterminacy, 
Class II and Class IV. 

Paradoxically, then, improvement in the quality of occupational 
returns in 1921 did not result in expansion of the number of social 
classes used, nor in greater clarity of their definition. Rowntree had 
distinguished six grades of working class people, alone, in York;® 
Booth had distinguished eight for the whole population of London 
in his earlier classification and sixteen in his later work; and A.L. 
Bowley thought that there were at least 5 types of urban working 
men distinguishable a priori. Yet the G.R.O. moved from eight to 
five classes (which were really only three, of course) and proudly 
proclaimed that this ‘has the great merit of simplicity’.°” 

As we have seen, this was not the last time that the principal 
argument in its favour was to be couched in these terms! As was 
argued above, in the absence of any theoretical justification for the 
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scheme’s existence in the first place, such pragmatic criteria do not, 
alone, constitute sufficient reason for a given system of social classifi- 
cation. In fact, Stevenson had quite specific theoretical reasons for 
the classification’s existence .in this form. The explanation of his 
growing enthusiasm, during the 1920s, for the system of five ordinal 
grades is simple. It constituted the star witness in suport of his novel 
and ambitious general explanation of the recent decline in fertility, 
which was coming to be recognized as a widespread phenomenon 
amongst post-industrial societies. 

It was established, above, from his interpretation of infant mortal- 
ity data, that Stevenson was far from being a convert of the herdi- 
tarian school of explanation of demographic problems. He adopted 
the biometricians’ notion of social structure, as a hierarchy of occu- 
pations, in order to test, not simply to illustrate, their theories. In 
effect, he was pursuing one half of the research programme of empir- 
ical validation, which Newsholme had outlined in 1910. In pursuit of 
the answer to Newsholme’s first question, regarding the eugenists’ 
claims, Stevenson had to establish, as a matter of fact, whether trend 
changes in effective fertility — net of mortality, age at marriage dif- 
ferences and other sources of purely demographic variation in the 
statistics — did, indeed, mean that the nation was being reproduced 
disproportionately from its lower orders than previously in its 
history. The answer to this was in the affirmative. However, even 
once this was established as a matter of fact, the issue of causation 
remained wide open. 

In the decade before the Great War, when Stevenson was designing 
his census inquiry and commencing his analysis, there were three 
alternative interpretations of the causes of the fertility decline. Two 
of these were entirely hereditarian, positing a secular deterioration 
in fecundity, either of the nation as a whole,® or of the more able 
and intellectual part of it.” The possibility of a change in the fecund- 
ity of either sex, amongst either the upper class or the nation as a 
whole, was minutely examined and rejected in Stevenson’s Report.”! 
The third explanatory thesis, popularly expounded by Sidney Webb,” 
and, from the opposite side of the political spectrum, by the Whet- 
hams, was upheld as the correct one: that the proximate cause of the 
phenomenon was in the voluntary restriction of fertility of married 
couples through contraceptive activity.” 

Nevertheless, judgment against the hereditary physiological theories 
still left two questions unanswered. First, that of the ultimate explan- 
ation of the observed social differentials in the pattern of fertility 
decline; second, the issue of its significance in terms of the nation’s 
health and vitality 


in the deficient fertility of the classes, which having achieved most 
success in life, are presumably best endowed with the qualifications 
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for its achievement, we see that we have to face a new and formid- 
able fact — how formidable is a question which must be left for 
the consideration of the authorities on eugenics.” 


However, an optimistic answer to this question, without entering the 
fraught arena of debate over the heritability of intelligence and phys- 
ique, could, in Stevenson’s opinion, be inferred from the answer 
provided to the first question. In replacement of the now discredited 
physiological theory of individuation, to account for the demographic 
evidence of apparent social differentials in the decline, Stevenson 
proceeded to offer an alternative, sociological thesis in explanation 
of the widening class differentials 


This sequence appears on the other hand very natural if we regard 
the decline as due to increasing practice of contraceptive measures. 
It is natural that the more educated classes should first be affected 
by a movement such as the neo-Malthusian, which has always 
depended largely on the printing press for the dissemination of its 
ideas.” 


This implied an optimistic answer because, with the continuing dif- 
fusion of ideas, the corollary of this causal hypothesis was the expec- 
tation that all classes would soon approximate the same fertility 
levels, as Newsholme had predicted as early as 1911.76 The temporary 
disproportionate recruitment of subsequent generations from the 
lower orders would, therefore, be curtailed. 

By 1924, Stevenson had consolidated this approach into a compre- 
hensive explanation of the recent general transformation of European ° 
demographic behaviour. Proceeding from the observation that the 
decline in fertility was almost simultaneous in all countries of western 
Europe and north America, the impact of the acquisition of ‘knowl- 
edge of the methods of contraception’ was postulated as the direct 
cause to account for this ‘sudden downward plunge’ (in all the birth- 
rates).”” This mode of causation was doubly attractive as an explan- 
ation, since it seemed to fit the other main piece of empirical evidence: 
the class-differential in the take-up of the novel methods apparent 
in the data from the fertility census in Britain. In the Report of 
1923, Stevenson had written that: 


on the assumption that the decline is due to restriction of natural 

fertility, the movement must have percolated downwards through- 

out society from the upper to the lower strata during at least its 

early history.” 

The thesis of the regulated diffusion of knowledge concerning 
novel techniques from the social apex downwards, through a graded 


hierarchy, soon became established as a firm orthodoxy amongst 
students of the subject. This was largely because it received the 
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support of W.H. Beveridge, the highly influential Director of the 
L.S.E. at this time.”? Meanwhile, the associated five class model of 
social structure was quickly taken-up by the other dominant force 
in British social science at this time, A.M. Carr-Saunders.®° 


7 CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, it was in order to counter, or at least to test, the claims being 
made by hereditarian ‘sociologists’ at the beginning of the century 
that Stevenson had originally adopted their morally evaluative view 
of society as a uni-dimensionally graded hierarchy of occupations. 
His subsequent analysis conclusively proved wrong both variants of a 
hereditarian interpretation of the fertility decline, as a fecundity 
deterioration. But, through this process of inquiry, Stevenson became 
firmly wedded to his alternative explanatory theory, which was 
premised on the hereditarians’ naturalistic model of social structure. 
Therefore, consequent on his formulation of an apparently satisfac- 
tory alternative explanation of the eauses of recent demographic 
change — diffusionism — Stevenson allowed himself, in the late 1920s, 
to emphasize the broad agreement between his theory and the form 
of social structure which it presupposed, by demonstrating how. the 
demographic behaviour of the entire population, including the now- 
embarrassing three industrial classes, could be subsumed within a 
model of five, neat, ordinal grades. 

Thus, the resultant official system of social classification has en- 
capsulated within its form and mode of construction certain specific 
assumptions, which represent some of the terms of debate which 
were common to both sides in their controversy over National 
Efficiency and National Survival (as it came to be termed in interwar 
Britain) during the first three decades of this century. These assump- 
tions, which carry important theoretical implications, are as follows: 


1. That social inequality necessarily exists. 

2. That there is a single continuous scale of social position or 
status, which can be conceptualized for convenience’s sake, as a 
small number of ordered grades forming a hierarchy. 

3. That this hierarchy is co-existent with the entire population of 
individuals comprising the nation, and exists throughout society in 
essentially the same form regardless of locality or community. 

4. That the characteristic, ‘status’, can be both conceptualized 
and empirically measured as if it were a uni-dimensional property 
or attribute of individuals, possessed by all in varying degrees. 

5. That occupation is the best reliable single such empirical 
indicator of this attribute of individuals. 


All of these assumptions, with the possible exception of the first, 
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would appear to be extremely tenuous propositions, if considered as 
necessary truths, either regarding British society in the latter part of 
the twentieth century, or regarding the methodological limitations of 
contemporary social theory and social research. These are essentially 
the propositions of nineteenth century anthropometric and biometric 
‘science’, only with the explicit commitment to a naturalistic and 
hereditarian theory of ultimate explanation removed. 

This article has tried to show how this has come about as an un- 
intended result of the construction of a model of social structure 
designed to serve an ancillary role within a primitive, single-variable 
‘sociological’ explanation of demographic change, itself the direct 
replacement for a naturalistic and biological interpretation. The dis- 
crediting of the biologists’ theory did not lead to abandonment of 
the model (of society), which it had generated. Instead, that model 
became the premise for the superseding explanatory theory, largely 
because the paradigm for an adequate explanation had not altered. 
However, in the social sciences, the paradigm for an adequate explan- 
ation no longer corresponds either to that which is most elegant, in a 
Newtonian sense, nor to that which is most consistent with what we 
believe we know of ‘nature’. Although this has changed, the social 
classification system, which was constructed for dialogue within the 
former context, has still survived relatively intact, as a research 
instrument at least. Thus, an obsolete conceptual framework is 
insidiously continuing to exert an influence over current analyses 
of social behaviour, through the survival of its derivative model of 
social structure. 

This seems to have occurred partly because it happens, incidentally, 
to provide an extremely crude, but generally accepted, index of social 
inequality, the existence of which prompts, in some way or another, 
virtually all contemporary empirical social investigation and state 
welfare policy. Whilst there continues to be no viable consensus 
amongst theorists, which could provide the conceptual basis for an 
alternative official scheme of social classification, familiarity with the 
incumbent system and the fact that it is generally accepted — by 
politicians, for instance — can count highly for certain users: civil 
servants, or those hoping to influence public opinion and policy with 
their findings. Its use may, indeed, be justified on such pragmatic 
grounds. However, sociologists and social historians must distinguish 
clearly between such expedients and those empirical definitions of 
social class which are of analytical value to their academic disciplines. 

It might, then, be possible to supplement Michael Banton’s admoni- 
tions, regarding use of the term ‘race’. He has demonstrated that an 
essential prerequisite for those studying ‘race’ and ‘race relations’ is 
to distinguish between genuinely ‘analytical’ concepts for scientific 
discourse and those various meanings attributed in popular ‘folk’ 
usage.*! This applies a fortiori in the study of social class. Within 
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Banton’s terminology, the R.G.’s social classification might best be 
characterized as a ‘pseudo-analytical’ conceptualization. For it has 
continued to be employed by social scientists and historians as if it 
were rigorously analytical, and yet, as the foregoing account has 
shown, it has never had any genuine relationship with a recognized, 
coherent and examinable body of social theory. 

It is especially inconsistent and confusing to continue to refer to 
the official system as one of social classes or even of strata. Both of 
these terms would be better employed if reserved for reference to 
the specific constructs of Marxian and Weberian social theory. Neither 
of these bodies of theory appears to have any direct reference to the 
official system of occupational classification. Its intellectual origins 
are located firmly within the context of a British empirical social 
science ante the influence of the modern classics of sociology.** 

If retained any longer, the R.G.’s social classification might 
usefully be re-christened the ‘Crude Inequality Index’. There seems 
little reason why it should not be replaced by a more flexible, 
discerning and less stultifyingly simplistic apparatus, for the purpose 
of primary social research. A more adaptable instrument is urgently 
required to study the multiplicity of dimensions by which inequality 
is now recognized to manifest itself in British society.8? This would 
reflect a more sophisticated form of social theory, and the more 
powerful and advanced data handling resources that are available in 
the computer age. Furthermore, its abandonment might usefully 
contribute to our emancipation from a particular perception of 
British society, which has all but acquired the force of a self- 
perpetuating myth: that we continue to live in a society which is an 
unchanging hierarchy of five grades; something we have, inadvertently 
and indirectly, ‘inherited’ from Francis Galton. 


Simon R. S. Szreter 
Gonville and Catus College, Cambridge 
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development of the theories of Weber, 
Collins, and Parkin 


ABSTRACT 


The focus of the closure theories of Weber, Collins, and Parkin on 
the power relations contained in exclusionary codes which regulate 
society provides a promising framework for integrating the analysis 
of property, credentials, lineage, communal divisions between 
racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious groups, the relations between 
the sexes, Communist Party domination, and resulting counter- 
struggle. This paper demonstrates, however, that the neglect of 
structural relationships among different sets of closure rules is a 
central weakness of their theories. It proposes a conceptual and 
methodological framework for strengthening closure theory by 
bringing such relationships, which constitute the deep structure of 
domination, into focus. 


As significant changes occurred in the nature of society during this 
past century, the serious limitations of prevailing social theories have 
become more and more evident. The blind spot of the stratification 
perspective — its neglect of property in favour of occupation and 
socio-economic status — has become increasingly absurd during a 
period in which property in the world capitalist system has become 
more and more concentrated and the source of increasingly extensive 
power and domination. Similarly Marxist theory has been torn into 
opposed camps of contradictory interpretations of Marx as a result 
of: i) the enormous growth of intermediate classes the power of which 
rests mainly on educational credentials in capitalist social formations, 
ii) the coming into existence of states which call themselves socialist 
and which are founded on the power of the Community Party and 
on an ideology originating with Marx rather than on laws guaranteeing 
private property, ili) the continuing importance of communal 
divisions between racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious groups, and 
iv) the growing awareness of and reaction against the domination of 
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women by men. This crisis in stratification theory and class theory 
has led mainly to unproductive ad hoc attempts to rescue and insulate 
the theories from the consequences of their failure rather than to 
theoretical development. 

One of the most original responses to the limitations of prevailing 
social theories has been the attempt to produce a new, more general 
approach which can capture the diversity of the foundations of 
domination.” The source of this approach is to be found in Weber’s® 
introduction of the concept ‘social closure’ to analyse both market 
monopolization by property classes and other forms of monopoliza- 
tion, such as the monopolization of power* and opportunities by 
racial, ethnic, linguistic, religious, sexual and other status groups, in 
terms of one coherent overall problematic. The limitation of access 
to all resources — land, arms, means of production, or knowledge — 
on whatever basis to a restricted circle of eligibles is conceived as 
founded on one and the same generic kind of process which consti- 
tutes monopolization and closure. 

The present paper will examine the potential of closure theory for 
attaining this ambitious theoretical goal of providing a general frame- 
work for the analysis of domination, whatever the form of that 
domination.’ I will show that there is one serious limitation common 
to the work of all closure theorists: the neglect of the relationships 
among the different rules of closure and hence the failure to analyse 
how rules of closure are structured. In order to bring this deep struc- 
ture of domination into focus, I will propose a conceptual and 
methodological framework for extending closure analysis to include 
the study of those relationships. 


CLOSURE THEORY 
Closure refers to the process of mobilizing power in order to enhance 
or defend a group’s share of rewards or resources.® There are two 
reciprocal modes of closure — exclusion and usurpation. The main 
difference between these two modes is that exclusionary closure 
involves the exercise of power in a downward direction through a 
process of subordination in which one group secures its advantages 
by closing off the opportunities of another group beneath it that it 
_ defines as inferior and ineligible, whereas usurpationary closure 
involves the exercise of power in an upward direction in order to 
bite into the advantages of higher groups. Any convenient and visible 
characteristic, such as race, language, social origin, religion, or lack of 
particular school diplomas, can be used to declare competitors as 
outsiders. ‘Material monopolies provide the most effective motives 
for the exclusiveness of a status group’.” 

Relationships based on property and social class are conceived in 
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terms of closure in a way that is parallel to closed relationships 
among status groups. Thus the unequal distribution of property 
‘excludes the non-wealthy from competing for highly valued goods; 
it favors the owners and, in fact, gives to them a monopoly to 
acquire such goods’. Closure theorists enlarge the concept of 
exploitation from its restricted Marxist meaning (the capitalist’s 
appropriation of the surplus value produced by labour) to include 
all exclusion practices through which one group enhances its rewards 
by closing off opportunities to others, no matter whether the basis 
of exclusion be property ownership, school credentials, race, sex, 
religion or language and no matter what the official legitimation.? 

Since power, prestige, and wealth are scarce goods, the desire of 
some individuals for more than their equal share sets in motion a 
counter-struggle by the remainder to escape subjection, disesteem, 
and dispossession.'? This usurpation constitutes a potential threat to 
the stratification order and is the direct response to excluded groups 
to their status as outsiders. The structural fault of exclusion is thus 
the source of moral and ideological struggle. This struggle is primarily 
between status groups rather than within them because their cohesive- 
ness is an important resource in the struggle. Complex organizations 
are central to the struggle, with the organizational elite attempting to 
strengthen its power position by choosing key personnel from its 
own status group and by recruiting lower-level workers who have 
been socialized to respect its cultural superiority. The monopoliza- 
tion of organizational positions or ‘positional property’!! is one of 
the objects at stake in the struggle among status groups. 

Collins argues that inequality in wealth is to be explained by the 
monopolistic restraints on labour mobility and on income adjustment 
in the market — restraints such as sexual segregation of positions, 
barriers based on race, ethnicity, religion, social origin, and school 
credential requirements which have an unproven relationship to 
necessary job skills, and professional monopolies.'? ‘Sinecures’ are 
thereby developed not only in government organizations not subject 
to competition but also in large corporations which hold oligopolistic 
control over their markets, in the sector ruled by franchise licensing 
rather than by market competition, and in professional monopolies. 
Lawyers are an example of a sinecure position based on a government 
created professional monopoly which reaps surplus wealth by means 
of political labour. 

Some groups, especially those at an intermediate position in the 
stratification system, adopt dual modes of closure in which they use 
primarily one mode of closure practice but supplement it with the 
opposite mode. For example the semi-professions, such as teachers, 
rely primarily on credential exclusion devices in an attempt to attain 
professional status but in addition employ the usurpation strategies 
of organized labour. The concept of dual closure also enables conflicts 
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within the working class between communal groups to be conceived 
as an extension of the same process of exclusion and exploitation 
which created the working class. The exclusionary practices of white 
workers against blacks in the U.S.A. and England, or Protestant 
workers against Catholics in Northern Ireland, or English speaking 
workers against Francophones in Canada, are all examples of the resort 
to exclusionary closure by groups which are themselves excluded 
from opportunities by property laws and credentialist practices. 

The various types of exclusion are based on either collectivist or 
individualist criteria. Collectivist criteria of exclusion directly involve 
the transmission of advantage to other members of the group, espec- 
ially family descendants, within which one was born. Individualist 
criteria of exclusion such as property and credentials, on the con- 
trary, are designed to protect advantage and are much less efficient 
than aristocratic, caste, or racial exclusion in transmitting advantages 
to the next generation. The social mobility observed under capitalism 
suggests that its exclusionary closure rules are designed for class 
protection rather than for class reproduction and that the class re- 
production which occurs does so because of the bourgeois family’s 
capacity to adapt itself to exclusionary rules set up for protective 
purposes and not as the natural outcome of the exclusionary rules 
themselves. Capitalist societies contain a mix of collectivist and 
individualist exclusionary criteria; hence contradictory evidence can 
be found for both class reproduction and class openness across 
generations. It follows that closure theory should not be reduced to 
and equated with reproduction theory. 

The long run tendency for collectivist criteria of exclusion to be 
replaced by individualist exclusion criteria represents a modification 
of the legal and political foundation of exploitation rather than its 
elimination. Thus closure theorists debunk conclusions of moral 
progress from ascription to achievement in the transition from 
aristocratic domination or ethnic stratification to bourgeois individ- 
ualistic liberal domination based on property and credentials. Educa- 
tion, like ethnicity and social class, is conceived as a status culture 
that often has little proven relationship to on-the-job performance 
and to that extent it is a cultural rather than a job performance basis 
of exclusion from work positions.'? Education is treated as ‘pseudo- 
ethnicity’, in that it involves the imposition of a particular ethnic or 
class culture, and the education class is treated as a ‘surrogate ethnic 
group, setting up job requirements in its own favor and discriminating 
against those who do not use its vocabulary and do not refer to the 


same literary classics or technicist ideals’.1* 


A MAJOR LIMITATION OF CLOSURE THEORY 


One serious deficiency of closure theory is its weak conception of 
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the relationships among rules of closure and how such rules are 
structured. This shortcoming is evident as far back as the work of its 
originator. Weber asserted that the presence of a market and the 
emergence of a capitalist economy tend to break up status group 
monopolies. This happens, according to Weber, not only because it 
is in the interest of capitalists to obtain labour and the means of 
production and to sell products without having to suffer the limita- 
tions imposed by status group monopolies, but also because it is in 
the interest of those members of the monopolistic status group who 
wish to exchange their possessions to do so with the highest bidder 
even though he or she be an outsider. 

Weber’s assertion, however, gives an oversimplified and somewhat 
misleading view of the relationship between closure based on property 
in the market and other types of closure. Certain types of closure, 
such as closure based on credentials, have expanded as the market 
developed and have entered into a relationship with closure based on 
property which is in large part mutually supportive. Other types of 
closure, such as closure based on race (South Africa), religion 
(Northern Ireland), and sex (most everywhere with Switzerland 
being a good example) subsist quite well in the context of an advanced 
capitalist market based on property. Rather than being destroyed by 
private property these types of closure are closely associated with the 
power derived from monopolies of private property. Status group 
closure is thus related to closure based on property in the capitalist 
market in a complex fashion which can involve mutual support or 
opposition. Weber’s simple oppositional conception does not do 
justice to the complexity of this relationship. 

Another manifestation of this same flaw is Weber’s specification of 
the highest social classes as those ‘privileged through property and 
education’.'§ It would certainly be incorrect to claim that both 
property and education are necessary to being a member of the 
privileged social classes, for example, to claim that an uneducated 
capitalist who owns a large part of the means of production is not a 
member of the most privileged social classes merely because he or 
she lacks education. Simply replacing the ‘and’ by ‘or’, however, 
would not resolve the problem since that would imply that property 
and education are on an equal footing in giving access to the most 
privileged classes — that in capitalist society a Ph.D. is as effective a 
basis of membership in the most privileged classes as is ownership of 
an oil company. In fact, education by itself rarely gives entry into 
the most privileged class and the market dominated by property 
classes determines the necessity, value, and nature of the credentials 
required for positions and in that way structures the very nature of 
credential groups. 

An identical defect can be found in Parkin’s model.!® He claims 
that there are two main forms of exclusionary closure under modern 
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capitalism: the first based on the institutions of property which limit 
access to the means and fruits of production, and the second based 
on academic and professional qualifications and credentials which 
restrict entry into the key positions in the division of labour. He 
repeatedly insists that credentials are a set of exclusion rules the 
importance of which is equal to those of property: ‘it is necessary to 
regard credentialism as a form of exclusionary social closure compar- 
able in its importance for class formation to the institution of prop- 
erty’.!7 ‘Of equal importance to the exclusionary rights of property 
is that set of closure practices sometimes referred to as “credential- 
ism” ?.18 

This conception, however, obscures the vastly different power and 
advantages accruing to credentials and to property and the unequal 
importance of the two as rules of exclusion under capitalism. !° It is 
incapable of distinguishing between the power of Dr. Parkin and 
Mr. Rockefeller. Parkin like Weber has failed to analyse the relative 
importance of different rules of closure and the relationships among 
them. They have not advanced a coherent conception of the structure 
of closure in society.”° 

Another source of ambiguity in Parkin’s theory which has similar 
consequences can be detected in his conception of property as legal 
powers conferred ‘upon a limited few to grant or deny general access 
to the means of production and the distribution of its fruit’.?) This 
broad conception of property, which confuses types of exclusion 
rules (the mobilization of power along the lines of private property, 
the Communist Party, credentials, race, ethnicity, sex, religion) with 
the means of power (e.g. means of production, means of destruction, 
etc.), results in his obscuring crucial differences among the rules of 
exclusion as well as obscuring their interrelationships. 

For example, by defining property so broadly he can no longer use 
the concept to distinguish between the exclusionary rules of capitalist 
and state socialist societies. His previous work,?* however, has left 
him aware of the fallacy of equating these two types of society, as 
for example in the concepts industrial society or modern society. In 
that work he clearly saw the different nature of the mobilization of 
power in what he called ‘market’ and ‘command?’ societies, namely, 
the legal title to productive property and the Communist Party 
respectively, So in his latest work he attempts to recapture the dif- 
ference he has obscured through his broad definition of property by 
suggesting that party dominates in state socialist societies whereas 
class dominates in capitalist societies. But this contradicts his concep- 
tion of class because a party which has exclusion as its primary mode 
of closure is by Parkin’s definition of class a component of or a form 
of dominant class, and not a conceptually distinct entity from dom- 
inant class. 

The de facto fusion of party and state in state socialist societies, 
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which Parkin observes,”* implies a de facto fusion of the Communist 
Party and state socialist productive enterprises. The legal powers con- 
ferred ‘upon a limited few to grant or deny general access to the 
means of production and the distribution of its fruits’ result from 
Communist Party exclusion under state socialism just as they result 
from exclusion based on the legal title to private property under 
capitalism. The directors and managers of state socialist enterprises 
are selected according to their connections within the Communist 
Party (just as directors and managers of capitalist companies are 
selected according to their connections within the bourgeoisie) or 
according to educational credentials deemed important by the Com- 
munist Party (just as owners of capitalist companies use educational 
credentials such as the M.B.A. to select their directors and managers). 
The directors and managers of state socialist enterprises are then 
delegated the power by the Communist Party to use exclusion devices, 
particularly educational credentials, to select individuals to fill the 
positions in their enterprises (just as directors and managers of cap- 
italist companies are delegated similar power to the owners of those 
companies). Exclusionary powers over the means of production under 
state socialism do not involve a separate and distinct type of exclusion 
from Communist Party exclusion, rather those powers are conferred 
and delegated by the Communist Party. Parkin’s broad conception 
of property exclusion, as a general phenomenon generically distinct 
from Communist Party exclusion and common to both capitalist and 
state socialist societies, can only obscure the subordination of state 
socialist productive enterprises to the Communist Party and obscure 
the difference between the rules of exclusion under capitalism and 
state socialism.*® 

Moreover, Parkin’s conception of property exclusion covers a 
central component of the other types of exclusion. Racial exclusion, 
for example, does not just mean exclusion from beaches but more 
importantly from access to the means of production and the distribu- 
tion of its fruits. Such exclusion from the means of production is 
similarly a central component of credential exclusion. Property is 
defined so broadly by Parkin that it becomes nearly synonymous 
with exclusion itself, 

An inadequate conception of property and of its relationship to 
other rules of exclusion can also be uncovered in Collins’ problematic. 
His argument — that it is monopolistic status group restraints on the 
market which produce inequality of wealth in capitalist society?” — is 
based on the assumption that the pure market model would tend 
toward equality in income distribution. This assumption leads Collins 
to suggest open market competition and deregulation to diminish in- 
equality, suggestions that appear to be quasi-Reaganistic ones which 
ignore the differential effect of open market competition and deregu- 
lation on propertied and propertyless classes. Far from incorporating 
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Marxian fundamentals into a Weberian perspective, as Collins claimed 
to do, his pure model of open market competition loses sight of the 
contribution of Marx and at the same time that of Weber. Weber 
argued that the breakdown of status group monopolies and the 
development of open market competition served not to decrease 
monopolization but rather to accelerate the formation of property 
monopolies based on the power of property over market conditions. 
Thus he suggested that market competition, far from furthering 
equality, itself promotes inequality. Collins’ pure model of open 
market competition is inherently unstable because the prize won by 
the winners consists of resources for future competition and hence 
differential power to close off future market competition to one’s 
advantage. 

Collins of course uses the pure model of open market competition 
only as a yardstick against which to judge the real world and not as a 
faithful description of that real world. I am arguing that his yardstick 
is crooked, based as it is on the postulate that open market competi- 
tion results in equality, which in turn is based on the evacuation of 
power from the pure model of market competition, a curious twist 
from a theorist who has otherwise put power at the center of analysis. 
Collins’ focus on monopolization by status groups tends to shift the 
importance of monopolization on the basis of property through 
market competition out of focus. It would be more realistic, as well 
as more in line with the rest of Collins’ analysis, to argue that market 
monopolization does not only result from elements extrinsic to the 
market, such as status groups, but also and especially results from the 
pure market phenomenon of the accumulation of profit by property 
classes. Most of the departures from the pure model of open market 
competition result from market competition itself. Far from being a 
force promoting equality, market competition in the context of laws 
guaranteeing private property is the principal basis of monopolization 
in capitalist society whereas status group monopolies, including those 
founded on educational credentials, are important but only secondary 
bases of monopolization. 

A further weakness of closure theory related to the same under- 
lying limitation is evident in Parkin’s version. It concerns his assump- 
tion that the excluded are the ones who in turn exclude others which 
is built into his concept of dual closure. In many, perhaps most, cases 
which appear as dual closure that assumption is likely wrong. For 
example, apprenticeship requirements for entry into the labour 
aristocracy are not normally imposed by the incumbents of those 
positions, but rather by employers, even though the resulting market 
scarcity does benefit the incumbents. The same is true for exclusion- 
ary barriers and split labour markets based on race, ethnicity, religion, 
sex. etc. Although the stronger segments of the subordinate class may 
act as cheerleaders and be petty beneficiaries of the more complete 
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exclusion of weaker segments, it is the dominant exclusionary class 
which has the power to impose the rules of exclusion and is usually 
the primary beneficiary. The concept of dual closure glosses over the 
problem of how different rules of exclusion are related. 


OVERCOMING THE LIMITATION: AN EXTENSION OF THE 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


These problems with closure theory*® result from a central deficiency 
common to all three versions proposed by Weber, Collins and Parkin. 
None of those versions provides a coherent conception of the 
relationships among the different rules of closure, of the primacy of 
some closure rules over others, nor of how primacy of rules varies 
from one type of society to another. They have not suggested a coher- 
ent ‘problematic for analysing how rules or codes of closure (upon 
which domination is based and which provoke both usurpation and 
dual closure) are structured and thus have not provided the key for 
understanding the deep structure of domination in society. This also 
implies that they have not supplied the conceptual means for under- 
standing the differences among societies. To correct this deficiency, I 
would suggest the following framework for analysing how rules of 
closure are structured. 

A distinction must be made among the principal, derivative, and 
contingent forms of exclusion in society. The principal form of 
exclusion refers to the set of exclusion rules, backed by the legal 
(and hence ultimately military) apparatus of the state, which is the 
main determinant of access to or exclusion from power, resources, 
and opportunities in society. It refers to the main social determinant 
of class situation in the Weberian sense: ‘the typical probability of 1) 
procuring goods, 2) gaining a position in life and 3) finding inner 
satisfactions’.?® The principal form of exclusion around which society 
is organized can be discerned not only by the particular importance 
of its effects but also by the fact that it dominates and renders 
dependent other forms of exclusion. The specification of the princi- 
pal form of exclusion is the first step in the methodology of closure 
analysis proposed in this paper. I would suggest that the legal title to 
private property in capitalist market societies is one example of a 
principal form of exclusion and the exclusionary code based on the 
operation of the Communist Party in state socialist societies is 
another. 

The remaining rules of exclusion can be classified into two forms 
according to their relationship to the principal form. The first — 
derivative forms of exclusion — are rules for the monopolization of 
opportunities in society which are derived directly from the principal 
form of exclusion yet are not identical to it. Examples are credential 
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(e.g., B.A. degree) requirements for positions as well as mechanisms 
that tend to exclude racial, ethnic, religious, or sexual groups which 
derive their force from the state backed legal structure of private 
property in capitalist society and from the state backed legal structure 
of the Communist Party in state socialist societies. The WASP 
bourgeoisie in North America has a long history of excluding Jews 
and women from private clubs and elite private schools so crucial 
for network formation. The striking correlation between the ethnicity 
of the owners of companies and that of their directors?! suggests 
that derivative forms of exclusion are at work in the board rooms. 
The particularly ferocious resistance to takeovers of companies by 
members of other ethnic groups (of WASP Argus Corporation by 
French-Canadian Power Corporation or WASP Conoco by the Jewish 
Bronfman family) and the frantic search by the board of directors 
for a ‘white knight’ (Dupont) from the same ethnic group as present 
owners and directors also bears the mark of a derivative form of 
exclusion within the dominant propertied class. The actualization of 
the potential for usurpation provoked by these exclusion practices is 
illustrated by the alliance formed between the French-Canadian 
bourgeoisie and the Quebec state to usurp the advantages of the 
English bourgeoisie when the Liberal Party was in power and the 
tacit alliance now with the Parti Quebecois in power.’ 

Derivative forms of exclusion can be formally written into law, as 
for example when those who owe their power to the legal guarantees 
of private property use that power to enact slavery laws and racial 
exclusion laws, but usually and more and more commonly are not. 
Instead they derive their legal state backing from the principal form 
of exclusion in society. In capitalist society, for example, the only 
legal basis of credential requirements such as a B.A. degree for 
positions in companies is the legal right of property owners to 
manage their property (companies) as they so choose. Similarly, 
much of the stratification of racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
groups in contemporary capitalist society does not have a distinct 
legal basis of racial, ethnic, linguistic, or religious discrimination. 
Rather it is based on their differential historical accumulation of 
private property (a differential itself having its origin in military 
conquest and migration) and resulting monopolization of opportun- 
ities in the market through formation of networks and alliances and 
through the imposition of the owners’ language and cultural assump- 
tions concerning competence on positions and careers. For example, 
laws excluding blacks in the U.S.A. have been revoked, a development 
which has not resulted in the elimination of their exclusion but 
instead in a transformation of its basis, which is now derived from 
their lack of accumulation of private property.” 

Although derivative forms of exclusion are derived from the 
principal form, they are not the same as the principal form. They can 
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be conceived better as emergent forms that are nonetheless distinct 
from the form from which they emerge. For example, property 
owners often do not have the credentials, nor the skills which the 
credentials claim to certify, that they impose on positions in their 
companies. When racial, ethnic, linguistic, or religious criteria of 
exclusion emerge from property monopolies, they tend to fragment 
the property class and involve rules of exclusion distinct from 
property rules — the effect of the emergent criteria can crosscut the 
effect of property rules. Thus property laws are used in capitalist 
society to impose additional rules of exclusion different from the 
rules of property. More generally, derivative forms of exclusion 
emerge from, yet are distinct from, the principal form of exclusion. 

I would refer to the remaining exclusionary rules in society as 
contingent forms of exclusion, Although not directly derived from 
the principal exclusionary form, the very nature of these rules of 
exclusion depends on the context dominated by the principal exclu- 
sionary form and their very existence is contingent on the principal 
form. These contingent forms of exclusion are often, but not neces- 
sarily, directly backed by the legal apparatus of the state. Most 
professional credential and license requirements (e.g. of doctors) fall 
into this category. Sexual exclusion in contemporary society, whether 
enshrined in the legal system or not, is an example of a set of exclu- 
sion rules which is not completely derived from (and in many ways 
antedates) the laws of private property and the legal state apparatus 
of the Communist Party but the nature and existence of which is 
contingent on these principal forms of exclusion.™ 

It should be noted that the distinction between derivative and con- 
tingent forms of exclusion is at right angles to and crosscuts the dis- 
tinction between rules of exclusion. A particular set of rules of 
exclusion can have both derivative and contingent forms. Credentials, 
for example, are a set of rules of exclusion which consists of a claim 
to valuable skills that place the claimant in line for special opportun- 
ities and privileges not granted to those who are unskilled in that way 
and declared ineligible. Some credential rules of exclusion (e.g. 
educational credential requirements for positions in companies) are 
directly derived from the principal form of exclusion in capitalist 
society — private property — whereas other credential rules (e.g. 
medical training requirements for doctors) are not, and instead con- 
stitute a contingent form of exclusion. Not all sexual exclusion in 
capitalist society is derived from exclusion on the basis of private 
property, some constitutes a contingent form of exclusion. The second 
step in the methodology of closure analysis proposed here consists 
of the empirical study of the boundary between derivative and con- 
tingent forms of exclusion as well as the empirical investigation of 
the precise nature of their relationships with the principal form of 
exclusion, 
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The next methodological step consists of the analysis of the nature 
of the overall structure of exclusion. I would suggest the usefulness 
of the following typology. Three types of exclusion structures can be 
distinguished in the contemporary world. Most societies have a tandem 
structure of exclusion, with derivative and contingent sets of exclu- 
sionary rules harnessed to one principal form of exclusion. A second 
type consists of a dual or paired structure of exclusion, in which 
there are two principal and relatively complementary sets of exclu- 
sion rules. A third type involves a polar structure of exclusion: two 
principal but opposed sets of exclusion rules. These latter two 
possibilities are in no way an exception to the dominance postulate, 
in that derivative and contingent forms of exclusion are still dom- 
inated by and dependent on the principal forms. 

Societies having a tandem structure of exclusion can be character- 
ized according to their principal exclusionary form. Three tandem 
exclusionary structures based on different principal rules of exclusion 
have existed in recent history resulting in three main types of society: 
artistocratic society characterized by lineage exclusion; capitalist 
market society by exclusion based on the legal title to the private 
ownership of the means of production; and command or state 
socialist society by an exclusionary code having to do with the hold- 
ing of office in the Communist Party (apparatchtkt). Credentials are, 
despite Collins’ emphasis and Parkin’s and Weber’s ambiguity, not a 
principal form of exclusion but rather a derivative form (if they 
derive their legal state backing from the principal form of exclusion) 
or a contingent form (if they do not). 

A particularly instructive and challenging case for any theoretical 
perspective is that of South Africa. From the closure perspective I 
have proposed an important question comes to the fore. Is South 

- Africa a capitalist society in which property laws are the principal 
form of exclusion and apartheid laws a derivative or contingent form? 
Or is South Africa an apartheid society in which apartheid is the 
principal form of exclusion and property a derivative or contingent 
form? Obviously both types of exclusion are important and inter- 
related. 

I would suggest that South Africa tends much more than other 
societies to have a dual or paired structure of exclusion characterized 
by two principal sets of exclusion laws — one pertaining to property 
and the other to race. The state-backed guarantees of apartheid and 
property have both had a particularly pronounced effect on social 
inequality, stratification and class formation. Property laws set the 
determination of material success and of the control of rewards, re- 
sources, and opportunities according to the ownership of property and 
apartheid laws completely exclude black people from accumulating 
property. Unlike derivative forms of minority group exclusion in other 
societies which result in the phenomenon of under-representation, 
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apartheid is a legally based system of total and absolute racial exclu- 
sion. The paired rather than tandem structure of exclusion in South 
Africa has resulted in an additional line of class cleavage beneath 
property classes — the line separating the black people from the 
white working class. It has resulted in a black underclass. The black 
people and the white working class are both subordinated in South 
Africa: the first by the interaction of two principal sets of exclusion 
laws (apartheid and property), the second by one set (property), 
with double subordination being more severe in its consequences. 

There is another system of exclusion somewhat similar to the 
paired structure of apartheid and property, but the focus has to be 
shifted from particular nation states to the world capitalist system in 
order to perceive it. This is the fusion of property exclusion and 
citizenship exclusion in the world capitalist system as a whole. 
Citizenship laws in industrialized capitalist countries, like apartheid 
laws in South Africa, operate to prevent the dilution of the benefits 
of industrialization (spread them more thinly among a large number) 
through the exclusion of people born elsewhere. The paired structure 
of property and citizenship exclusion on the level of the world 
capitalist system has also resulted in an additional line of class cleav- 
age beneath property classes, namely, the line separating the working 
class of advanced capitalist countries from the poor of the Third 
World. The poor of the Third World have been excluded from incor- 
poration into the operation of the capitalist sector (yet suffer its 
effects) and are excluded from migrating to capitalist countries or are 
placed in a situation of labour market inferiority by citizenship 
requirements when they are allowed to become migrant workers. 
Citizenship requirements exclude the poor of the Third World from 
even the social and welfare benefits accruing upon the development 
of industrial technology, which are recognized as the right of all 
citizens in industrial capitalist states, including the most disadvantaged 
fraction of the working class. Citizenship laws operate as collectivist 
criteria of exclusion differentiating two types of human being accord- 
ing to geographical location of birth, one with rights and the other 
excluded from such rights. The poor of the Third World constitute a 
citizenship underclass: a class which is under property classes because 
it is excluded from the processes which have created property classes 
yet included within the system where material situation is determined 
by the accumulation of property.* 

On the even broader level of the world system as a whole (capitalist 
and state socialist together), another structure of closure becomes 
evident. The contemporary world system is characterized by a polar 
structure of closure — two principal but opposed sets of exclusion 
rules: one based on private property and the other on the Communist 
Party. The inherent opposition of these two codes of closure and the 
monopolistic qualities of each provoke ongoing mutual usurpation. 
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The usurpation is accomplished by means of many different strategies 
— solidaristic (e.g. seeking support of other nations), ideological, 
economic — but the most significant is military and armament 
strategy. The nature and very existence of the world system is deter- 
mined by the outcome of this struggle. A polar structure of closure 
is characterized by the paradoxical dependence of each of the principal 
forms of closure on the opposition and usurpation by the other. 
Solidarity with respect to one set of exclusion rules becomes depen- 
dent on the necessity of such solidarity as a defense against the 
usurpationary practices by the adherents of the other set and on its 
necessity for usurping the territory and confiscating the advantages 
of the other. It is this opposition and mutual usurpation of two 
principal forms of closure which is the organizational dynamic of a 
polar structure of closure and of the contemporary world system. 

The structure of closure that is detected, then, depends on the 
unit being analysed. The internal closure structure of particular 
nation states is not necessarily the same as the closure structure 
constituted by relationships among capitalist states, and the latter is 
not necessarily identical to the structure of closure embodied in 
relationships between capitalist and state socialist nations. The 
typology of structures and forms of closure proposed in this paper 
is summarized and illustrated in Figure I. 

Just as there are different forms of exclusion, there are also 
different forms of usurpation (which is not to be confused with 
strategies of usurpation: solidaristic or legalistic). The first form is 
what I would call inclusionary usurpation — the struggle by the 
excluded group to become included as incumbents represented in the 
present structure of positions in proportion to their numbers in the 
population. This inclusionary form of usurpation involves the struggle 
for equality of opportunity and for the shift from collectivist to 
individualist criteria of exclusion. It is illustrated by civil rights 
movements seeking, for example, the inclusion of blacks as citizens 
‘with equal rights and opportunities as whites in the U.S.A., the 
inclusion of Catholics in the same opportunity structure as Protestants 
in Northern Ireland, and the inclusion of francophones in the same 
opportunity structure as anglophones in Canada. The struggles of 
trade unions to gain higher wages and better fringe benefits for their 
members is another example of the inclusionary form of usurpation, 
in that such struggles aim for a more advantageous inclusion of 
members in the present distributive system rather than a modification 
of the system itself. 

There is also a second form of usurpation — what I would call 
revolutionary usurpation — which makes a direct attempt to change 
the structure of positions in society and in some cases to change the 
structure of nation states. Examples are the segments of the working 
class movement which aim for the destruction of capitalism and the 
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FIGURE I Rules of Closure by Structures and Forms of Closure 


Closure Forms of Closure 
Structures* Principal (P) Derivative (D) Contingent (C) 
Tandem Lineage 
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(South Africa) 
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ri | | Property-Citizenship 
World Capitalist System 
D, OG bo | i veem 
Polar Property vs. Communist Party 
Pi *P3 (World System) 
Dı Ci C2 D3 
* l Indicates dominance-dependence relationship 


>—--<_ Indicates complementary relationship 

<«———» Indicates oppositional relationship 

+ |---| Indicates that these rules of closure have both derivative and contingent forms, 
with the importance of one form or the other varying from society to society and 
historically. Under the South African system of apartheid race constitutes one of 
the principal forms of exclusion. 


construction of socialism, the United Ireland movement, as well as 
independence movements (such as in Quebec)* and anti-colonial 
movements of excluded racial, ethnic, and linguistic groups. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CLOSURE THEORY 


Parkin claims that there is no cleavage of interest between the prop- 
ertied class and credentialed groups.*7 The framework I have sug- 
gested for the analysis of the relationships among rules of closure 
leads to a more nuanced conclusion. In capitalist society property is 
the principal form of exclusion and credentials (putative skills) con- 
stitute an important but derivative form of exclusion (if they are 
derived from private property) or contingent form of exclusion (if 
they are not). This tandem structure of exclusion means that creden- 
tialed groups are themselves excluded by the more important form of 
exclusion based on property. Furthermore, credential rules of closure 
are not only exceeded in importance but also dominated by property 
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rules of closure. For example, credentials are used by the propertied 
class in capitalist society to ensure a strict hierarchy of control in its 
enterprises and organizations. Such a situation has the potential to 
provoke credentialed groups to attempt to usurp the domination and 
advantages of the propertied class. 

There are numerous examples where this potential has been actual- 
ized. The much talked about usurpation of the power and advantages 
of the owners of the means of production under capitalism by their 
technocrats and managers’? is one example.°® Collins’ data from the 
U.S.A. (showing that the growing importance of credentials as job 
requirements has been associated with a transfer of income from the 
top to the upper middle levels of income earners)*® suggest that 
credentialed groups have profited from the market scarcity resulting 
from credential requirements in order to usurp some of the advant- 
ages of even the very property classes which were instrumental in 
implementing the use of credentials as a means of social control. The 
struggle of star professional athletes and actors to receive a greater 
proportion of profits from sports events and films involves the 
attempt by a fraction of the skilled and credentialed class to reduce 
(and pocket the difference themselves) the proportion of benefits 
received by the owners of professional sports teams and film com- 
panies respectively. It involves a struggle for the surplus extracted 
through the inflated prices imposed on the consumer and depressed 
wages imposed on the remaining workers, and is thereby typical of 
struggles between the propertied and credentialed classes. 

Secondary and derivative exclusionary groups are involved in a 
Jekyll and Hyde relationship with the principal exclusionary group 
in societies having a tandem structure of exclusion: the former are 
dependent on and hence allied with the latter and yet they are dom- 
inated and excluded by the latter and therefore provoked to usurp 
the latter’s exclusive power and advantages. Credentialed and skilled 
groups, for example, stand in an uneasy relationship with propertied 
classes under capitalism and with the apparatchtki of the Communist 
Party under state socialism, even though it would be incorrect to 
claim that they have formed a ‘new class’ common to both systems 
which is displacing the propertied class and the apparatchiki as 
principal exclusionary groups, as claimed by Galbraith*! and 
Gouldner.** Thus intra-class conflict exists in both capitalist and 
state socialist societies for the same reason: groups whose power 
resides in derivative or contingent forms of exclusion are subordinated 
to (hence provoked to usurp the advantages of) groups whose power 
lies in the principal form of exclusion because the principal form 
dominates derivative and contingent forms. 

Closure theory can also contribute to our understanding of the 
fragmentation of the subordinate class. Fragmentation occurs because 
the overall structure of closure consists of different rules of exclusion. 
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Groups see more readily the illegitimacy of the rules responsible for 
their own exclusion than the illegitimacy of rules responsible for the 
inclusion of others. This is especially so if they benefit in some way 
from other rules of exclusion. Workers excluded by property or edu- 
cational credential requirements may well come to see these sets of 
exclusion rules as unjust but not be particularly troubled by racial or 
sexual exclusion if they perceive some benefits for themselves or for 
their offspring as a result, whereas workers adversely affected by 
racial or sexual exclusion are often told by the propertied or creden- 
tialed segment of their race or sex that racial or sexual exclusion is 
the most illegitimate (and virtually the only) exclusionary code. A 
fragmented subordinate class engaged in distributive struggle against 
itself, fraction against fraction, can be united by making transparent 
the common source of its exclusion — by showing how derivative and 
contingent forms of exclusion are dependent on a principal form, on 
property exclusion in capitalist societies and on Communist Party 
exclusion in socialist societies as they exist. 

The fragmentation of subordinate groups results in addition from 
another source. Excluded groups usually react to their exclusion by 
resorting to both the inclusionary and the revolutionary forms of 
usurpation. The distinction between these two forms of usurpation 
defines the main line of cleavage within usurpationary groups: that 
between economistic and revolutionary tendencies in the working 
class movement, and between civil rights and independentist fractions 
of excluded racial, ethnic, linguistic, and religious groups. Thus there 
is usually a struggle within usurpationary groups concerning the form 
that the usurpationary reaction to exclusion should take. 

The framework I have proposed is also relevant to the questions of 
class boundaries and class locations. The main determinant of class 
boundaries and class locations consists of the principal form of 
exclusion. Thus dominant and subordinate social classes in capitalist 
society consist primarily of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
respectively because legal title to private property is the principal 
form of exclusion in capitalist society. The reason overall social class 
location is difficult to specify precisely in concrete terms is because 
of the presence of derivative and contingent forms of exclusion which 
fragment the two principal classes and result in intermediate classes 
and because those derivative and contingent exclusionary forms can 
be used to obtain the principal weapons of exclusion, for example, 
credentialed classes can use credentials as a basis for accumulating 
property and thereby enter into the propertied class to some extent.* 


CONCLUSION 


Relationships of domination through particular exclusion rules, such 
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as dominated by possessors of property over the propertyless, by 
credential holders over those without such credentials, by whites 
over blacks, by men over women, etc., and resulting counter-struggle 
constitute first order structural relationships of closure. The relation- 
ships among these relationships of domination constitute second 
order structural relationships and the deep structure of closure in a 
social system. The present paper demonstrates that these second 
order relationships have hitherto been ignored by closure theorists. 
This central weakness of existing closure theories is indeed paradox- 
ical, since the stated goal of closure theorists is to integrate the 
analysis of closure based on different rules within one comprehensive 
framework and since the analysis of the relationships among closure 
rules is an essential component of such a theoretical integration. 

In this paper I have proposed a conceptual and methodological 
framework for bringing these second order structural relationships 
into focus — for extending analysis to include the study of the 
relationships among sets of closure rules rather than focussing analysis 
solely on the deciphering of particular codes of closure taken separ- 
ately. This framework shifts the focus of closure theory away from a 
fixation with a particular set of exclusion rules, as for example 
Collins’ emphasis on credentials (according to my proposed frame- 
work the title of his book The Credential Society, is misleading — it 
should be Credentials in Capitalist Society), and away from a simple 
aggregationist or additive assumption concerning the relationships 
among rules of closure (as in Weber’s and Parkin’s theories). It provides 
a bare-bones problematic for beginning the analysis of the deep 
structure of closure. 

When strengthened in this way the focus on the power and control 
relations contained in the rules and codes of exclusion, which regulate 
and govern society,” constitutes a potentially valuable approach for 
understanding the basis of domination and struggle, whatever its 
form. This is true not only within particular nation states but also for 
domination and struggle embodied in relationships at the level of the 
world system. The creative struggle for and against present domination 
occurs within a structured field of first and second order closure 
relationships which represent the outcome in congealed form of the 
creative struggle of the past. To understand struggle in the present 
it is necessary to understand the structure of the field within which 
it occurs. 

Closure theory is not a one dimensional problematic which reduces 
the means of power to the means of production in the last or any 
other instance. It recognizes other non-reducible foundations of 
power, such as the means of destruction and the means of knowledge. 
Closure theorists must, however, correct their tendency to be 
afflicted with the opposite form of myopia, that of obscuring the 
fact that the private possession of the means of production is the 
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principal form of exclusion which dominates other exclusionary 


forms under capitalism. 
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Police socialization and police competence 


ABSTRACT 


Defining competent practice is an exercise in ‘squaring the circle’. 
Extrapolating the criteria of ‘competent practice’ in relation to 
any occupation runs the risk of placing the social scientist in the 
role of prescriptive evaluation. The object of this article is not to 
render another exhortatory ‘analysis’ of policing but to indicate 
how ‘competence’ is oriented to in the working practices of police 
officers. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is considerable contemporary debate on the practice of policing. 
Critics have suggested a need for a more rigorous process of selection 
and a more comprehensive programme of training. These suggestions 
must be evaluated in the context of what is known about the criteria 
of competent practice presently applied by the police. This analysis 
of occupational socialization and competence in police practice 
draws on a longitudinal study of recruits who entered the Derbyshire 
Police Training Establishment in 1980 who are being followed through 
their training, probationary period and first year of service. Research 
methods include a survey questionnaire, observation, and interviewing 
of a subsample at various stages. Police instructors, administrators 
and Tutor Constables are also being interviewed. 


OCCUPATIONAL SOCIALIZATION AND POLICE PRACTICE 


Formal models of occupational socialization, which commonly 
separate processual and structural: influences on individuals, divert 
attention from the active inter-relation of these elements, and 
mask the’ world they seek to describe by neglecting matters of 
situated, local social organization. To gain analytic purchase on 
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police practice one must distinguish between the police organization 
and the police occupation; the former is the formal institutional 
apparatus whose ‘license’ is the achievement of specified objectives, 
while the latter is the complex of formal and informal practices 
sanctioned under the organization’s ‘mandate’. The ‘occupational 
culture’ is counterposed to organizational demands, referring to 
the informal culture of members in contrast to the formal organ- 
ization. 

Studies using naturalistic research methodologies have shown that 
the strength of occupational culture is explicable as a response to the 
everyday working situation of police. Harris? argues that integration 
into the police reference group, and thus the occupation, is through 
sources of influence which arise as responses to the organizational 
environment of police work. The fact that the formal model presented 
at the police academy did not square with what organization members 
actually did led to social science descriptions of the informal organ- 
ization as a patchwork of unofficial work practices, norms and 
relationships, existing in but still dependent on, the formal organ- 
ization. Empirical research also made it difficult to see the unity of 
purpose initially assumed to prevail amongst organization members.* 
Further, it could be shown that the organization’s formal rules were 
not the emanation of a rational grand design but the product of 
bargaining and conflict, and that the apparently rigid hierarchy of 
authority was notional in the face of its circumvention by members 
who were granted various degrees of discretion. An important point 
is that this assault on formal organization theory by proponents of a 
‘negotiated order approach” neglects the fact that, whether or not 
the formal tenets of the organization pertain, it can be shown that 
they are often thought to do so by members or clients, so that action 
is oriented to them. 

Thus, as Bittner maintains,® the organization’s reality in the daily 
practices of members is manifest in its role as a repository of approved 
vocabularies to permit organizational action. ‘The formal organiza- 
tional designs are schemes of interpretation that competent and 
entitled users can invoke in yet unknown ways whenever it suits their 
purposes’.” Since ability to invoke the justificatory vocabularies varies 
with organization experience there are consequences for practice in 
the organizational naivety of, e.g., probationer constables. This 
approach focusses analysis on the goals pursued by members and 
methodological attention on discourse. However, this orientation 
should not preclude a concern with the way in which the use and 
sense of language is to be discovered by attention to standard usage. 
Rather than resting with the notion of justificatory vocabularies it is 
important to consider the methodic character of verbal interaction. 
Talk cannot indeed be separated from the organizational situation 
under which it is elicited, and this approach directs attention to usage 
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in all its forms. Failure to do so would be to regard all discourse in 
organizations as rhetoric. 

The organization member’s orientation to goals draws on either 
‘license’ or ‘mandate’, depending on the audience. Strong and Ding- 
wall have argued that these elements will be differentially relevant to 
different strata of the organization; ‘(1)ower level staff may have few 
occasions on which it is necessary to discuss issues in terms of the 
organization’s charter’.® In the police, however, this is not the case, 
for ‘license issues’ are implicit in the numerous decisions on the 
exercise of discretion made by constables, which they may ultimately 
be called to account for by superiors. Unlike other occupations 
enjoying professional license, officers are continually obliged to 
account for (or disclaim’) their action or inaction and must do so 
variously in relation to peers and supervisors, both bearing varying 
degrees of orientation to formal/informal versions of motive, to the 
law, and to various public groups. In a discussion with senior con- 
stables a Chief Inspector commented that the officer who used his 
‘blind eye’ too much could be liable for neglect of duty. Tf “the 
wheel comes off” and you’ve used your discretion you may find your- 
self being questioned’.'° ‘Licenses’ limit the legitimation of action by 
restricting the range of legitimizable discourse. Organizational success 
involves the ability to devise acceptable justifications for action, and 
control over the interpretation of ‘license’ may be used to disbar 
particular motives, justifications and inferences. 

However, a concentration on negotiations in which license is 
claimed, particularly as data are more readily gathered on them at a 
low strata, risks neglecting the ‘coordinating and disciplining devices’ 
which bind such fragments of action. These may be particularly 
evident at points of intra-organization conflict; in the police there are 
numerous instances in the routine handling of complaints against 
individual officers. Such occasions call for some account to be 
rendered in response to internal or external questioning of police 
action. Further, Bittner’s instance of ‘corroborative reference’ 
identifies a case which occurs as plausibly in training as does the need 
to offer account for some impugned bit of practice. “The formal 
scheme is used as a resource for bringing anything that happens within 
the organization under the criterion of success or failure when real 
results are not visible’.1! Emphasis on attitude over act is a mark not 
just of training but of service delivery where results are somewhat 
intangible. In large organizations, action in some subcompartments 
may seem pointless or without distinctive identity, and meaning can 
be given to it only by asserting how it fits into the organization’s 
‘license’. 

Thus, training represents a pungent locus for the rehearsal and 
negotiation of the police organization’s ‘license’. This also pertains 
to those occasions when members are called to account for their 
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stewardship of the ‘license’. While most organizations practice 
personnel evaluations and suffer public complaints, the police, 
particularly constables, are continually under this kind of scrutiny. 
Competent practice and intra-organizational adroitness are both 
related to the refinement of the verbal and paralinguistic skills called 
for in such cases. ; 

Thus the expertise of an officer may be marked by his ability to 
draw on a sophisticated vocabulary of áccounts,!? a thorough knowl- 
edge of the justifications available to ensure an account is honoured. 
Despite the concentration of research on police/citizen interaction, 
exchanges between police and police may arguably have a greater 
bearing on case outcomes. Similar qualities may also be drawn on in 
encounters with citizens, as in Muir’s treatment of the police as 
‘street-corner politicians’.1? The officer’s skill at dealing with citizens 
involves his becoming adept at suggesting to citizens how to proceed 
in order to restore equilibrium. He may persuade them they meant 
otherwise by a fractious gesture, or to ‘come along quietly’ by offer- 
ing lighter treatment in exchange for co-operation. 

This notion may be taken further. It is true that organizations are 
marked by their ‘own’ vocabulary, garner special meanings of terms 
and orient to special knowledge, in this case, relevant law. Knowledge 
of these is important to competent membership, but is useless unless 
the individual is socialized into the organization’s routine usage of 
these elements. The mark of having achieved such a special compet- 
ence is unproblematic usage. Members must not just know the rules 
but learn to use them in such a way that their use goes unremarked. 
In the police this unquestioned acceptance of the members’ usage is 
applied to encounters with citizens as well as other officers. The 
importance of unproblematic usage to the normal conduct of en- 
counters with the public is apparent on the occasions when it is not 
achieved. A tutor constable recounted an occasion when he had been 
obliged to intervene when a probationer ‘spoiled’ a routine traffic 
violation negotiation. He felt he had to explain to the motorist that 
all PCs have to be trained, and that he would have to ‘start again 
from the top’ because mistakes had been made. He also felt obliged 
to let the offender go.’* 

Both Southgate’s analysis of experienced officers’ evaluations of 
the deficiencies of probationers and my own interviews with tutor 
constables identify the problem of striking a manner that is firm 
without being officious. In the view of experienced police, proba- 
tioners frequently take too ‘formal’ a stance in dealing with the 
public. The training school elicits this style in its concern with the 
law as written, rank, and correct procedure. Scott and Lyman have 
asserted the importance of suiting the idiomatic form of an account 
to its audience.!5 While organizations do systematically provide 
accounts for members’ use in various situations, these accounts work 
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because of a set of background expectancies, which sanction a 
particular style of work and which are not necessarily adhered to 
by outsiders. 

Thus, examining the formal requirements of the police role can 
only render prescriptive versions of competence. It must be related 
to normative standards, tasks and practices which pattern the actions 
of police. Formal role definitions must be placed within the working 
context of the organization. An organization’s license supplies 
members with a resource for apprehending and conceptualizing the 
environment, in relation to the maintenance of its mandate. But this 
is an empirical matter; the interaction of the formal warrant for action 
and the interpretive work of members must be shown in relation to 
the social construction of particular policing episodes. The repository 
for such collective meanings, which include permissible deviations, 
implicit contradictions of formal rules and re-formulations accepted 
in practice but not in public, is the ‘occupational culture’. The actions 
of members are continually produced in relation to a process of 
assigning meaning to them in a creative interplay with the formal 
role definitions. From the individual’s perspective, membership 
involves socialization into routine organizational usage ‘such that 
they can collectively make sense of negotiated situations... and... 
learn the principles, working rules and practices’*® which serve as the 
common-sense basis of the occupation. 


COMPETENCE AND INCOMPETENCE 


Such an orientation directs attention to the criteria according 
to which competence is ascribed in the police. Skill in satisfying 
the disparate demands of audiences inside and outside the organ- 
ization may be one base for attributions of competence. Never- 
theless the significance of such skill cannot be fully appreciated 
without considering those aspects of the organization’s ‘license’ 
which can structure officers’ situational achievement of com- 
petence. 

Descriptions of police work by observers such as Bittner,’? Rubin- 
stein,!8 and Muir’? represent the police as massively competent 
social actors. They recognize in the public and their colleagues the 
full range of human purposes and potentials, basing their inferences 
and assessments on minutiae of deportment and demeanour which 
remain obscure to citizens. Yet analyses such as these are partial, 
despite outstanding observational work. Bittner’s work illustrates the 
danger of confusing the competence of the officer with that of the 
observer. The observation is subtle but limited to a special competence 
for a special policing situation, e.g., conditions prevailing on ‘skid 
row’ or when under threat. It is necessary to add to these accounts, 
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first by attending to the role-definitions of competence and, second, 
by examining how actors may not be competent. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of competence can be inferred from the 
fit between the personnel available and the qualities which experi- 
enced officers draw on to ascribe competence. For example, successful 
enforcement encounters may be related to the officer’s experience in 
similar situations.2? One must also consider the fit between the 
principles, rules and practice of the police organization and police 
training, having regard to the practical situations most often met. 
The tasks actually focussed on in training may be compared to those 
done most frequently, regarded as most useful and as most trouble. 
One would note what was not taught; for example, in handling a 
domestic dispute, the most literal details of how to initiate the 
encounter. The practical vignettes sometimes used are not always 
believable or the most pertinent to routine practice. 

This attempt to indicate some procedures by which a general 
evaluation of training in relation to routine practice could be done 
does not lead one to a blanket standard for assessing competence. 
It is unlikely that any such descriptions could ever give comprehen- 
sive assessment criteria, for they always address competence from a 
specific point of view. To preserve their empirical validity such 
descriptions can only proceed from a specific instance in which they 
are seen to be oriented to by members in the construction of action. 
In the following discussion the contingency of the empirical instances 
of the abstractions which are made must be borne in mind. It is not 
my intention to suggest that competence remains situationally ir- 
relevant, for it does vary. Competence is not tied to the performance 
of particular officers; it may be oriented to in some instances and not 
others, and it may be suited by an officer’s qualities in one instance 
and not in others. 

Producing a prescriptive list of ingredients of ‘competent policing’ 
is also futile because what is said to constitute competent policing 
may vary according to the circumstances in which such comment is 
given. However it is possible to delineate the contours of the license 
and social organization of police work in such a way that the con- 
straints are made explicit under which officers operate who are 
seeking to present their performance as ‘competent’. If the role 
definitions of competence can be described only by a substantial 
catalogue of implicit knowledges and contextually-explicable prac- 
tices, then the inventory applicable to incompetence is equally long. 
Policing covers a wide range of duties. It is unlikely one officer will 
have the best qualities to deal with each, and, in the absence of 
specific skills, ‘commonsense’ is the ultimate resource. 

A caveat is necessary regarding commonsense. It is certainly.—- - 
possible to see this as a considerable resource, as the police generally..: | .- 
do. However we are all aware of occasions when ‘commons¢ er: 
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suggests a disastrous course of action; for example, taking one’s foot 
away from the brake when the wheels lock in a skid does not seem 
‘natural’. Commonsense can be distinguished from local, situated 
skills. At work, police draw on experience, and on the specific body 
of knowledge closest to the situation at hand. They relate their 
performance to what has worked before. ‘Commonsense’ is limited 
to a last resort application, when specialized, situated knowledge is 
lacking. 

The point is that there is a qualitative difference in the meaning 
of ‘commonsense’ to novices and the ten-year man. Officers do 
acknowledge that what they mean by ‘commonsense’ is not an innate 
quality but one provoked by the exigencies of the job. 


There’s only one thing police work’s based on. That’s common- 
sense. (Which you had before you got in, presumably?) But it 
breeds commonsense, because you come unstuck if you don’t have 
it. You’ve got to get into situations which you don’t know about 
in order to decide what is commonsense to deal with that situation 
... You’ve got to get out there and in amongst it, that’s where the 
knowledge comes, not in this place (training school).”* 


Two things are being suggested. First, police work presents novices 
with many occasions when guidance from situated experience is 
lacking, and, second, as a culture the police are little inclined to 
make guidelines for action based on their experience explicit to 
novices. It is thought best that they learn from direct experience. 

The situationally-specific element in competence can be docu- 
mented, as in Chatterton’s work.?? The limited experience available 
to police recruits during their placement with the tutor constable is 
highly unlikely to equip them with a ‘commonsense’ appropriate to 
all situations. To the range of situated skills can be added a range of 
officer conceptions of the role. Typologies of practice styles, such as 
Reiner’s,** suggest that, for example, the ‘uniform carrier’s’ compet- 
ence differs from that of his colleagues. Further, what makes for 
‘competence’ in a given situation also depends on the perspective of 
the particular audience. An officer who resolves a disorderly situation 
by making five arrests may be well-received by those wishing to 
demonstrate the high activity level of the organization, but the 
officer who resolves a similar situation by ‘cooling it out’, making no 
arrests, may be applauded by other officers who have to work that 
area. 

While occupational culture and ‘commonsense’ provide an ‘operat- 
ing ideology’ they do not dictate the everyday guidelines followed in 
the ‘situationally contingent’ setting of routine patrol. Following van 
Maanen, these action-prescriptions are dictated by terntory and 
autonomy, and in response to street work and public interaction.” 
The officer is granted substantial autonomy orf the grounds of 
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particularized territorial knowledge. Supervisors minimize interfer- 
ence, and norms against ‘poaching’ and sharing information have 
been closely documented. 

Thus, competence embraces a rooted knowledge of local culture as 
well as physical ecology. Yet the personnel policy recruits officers 
who lack local knowledge, and encourages mobility between areas 
and forces. Most of the research sample are not from Derbyshire, and 
while there are a variety of recruit backgrounds some important 
groups may still be excluded; differential age/sex/race opportunities 
may affect ‘competence’ to deal with specific situations, by limiting 
the demographic range of citizens whose perspective the officer can 
appreciate. Derbyshire’s initiative in lowering certain entrance stan- 
dards for coloured cadets in 1982 acknowledges one such differential. 
Appreciation of competence must also allow for personality ‘flaws’ 
and disinterest. There is no guarantee that the selection procedure 
screens out those for whom police service may prove to be inappro- 
priate, particularly when candidates appear keenly motivated.*® 

Personnel management policies are also relevant to competence. In 
addition to job rotation and switched postings, the effect of turn- 
over, changing patrol partners, has to be acknowledged. Effects also 
arise from promotions and specialization pressure; the prospective 
CID officer seeks out stolén cheque cases, developing a competence 
selectively attuned to his successes. Further, those whose vertical 
mobility is blocked may substitute laterally-oriented specialization; 
family-oriented officers may be more interested in the geographical 
desirability of a posting than in what will push them up a rank.” 
None of this is to assert that competence remains stable or is tied to 
individual factors of personality. It is simply to indicate the range of 
matters particular to this organization and this work which can have 
effect in addition to those whose empirical manifestation is situa- 
tional. The implication of both is similar; competence remains elusive 
outside its local organization with respect to situational contingencies, 
which may include these matters of training, recruitment and the 
like. 

These complications indicate the need for great caution in using 
the term ‘competence’. The observer’s tendency to impute thought- 
fulness to the action of police officers can obscure the numerous 
other motives on which officers may act. Further, attributions of 
competence by police are highly susceptible to ex post facto rational- 
ization. It may take detailed inquiry to be satisfied that an arrest 
resulted from a knowledge of local culture and not a hunch or a 
grudge. Thus it is unreasonable to expect that necessary and sufficient 
conditions for securing competent practice can be specified. Bearing 
this in mind the criterial indications of competent practice which 
may be derived from observational studies of policing are necessarily 
at an abstract level and practice is highly contingent. 
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Illustrations of orientations to a particular instance as indicative of 
competent practice may be drawn from interviews with the ‘recruit’ 
sample after a year of training and patrol, and from observation of 
discussions amongst experienced officers. A first quality which 
officers value as a mark of competence is the refinement of one’s 
skills of observation so that small details are drawn on to support 
accurate inferences. Comments bearing on this may be of the simple 
assertive form, such as 


I like being on foot beat ’cause you can get round these dark alleys 
and you can havea look, you can watch these shops and see what’s 
going on.?? 


A more elaborate version describes the work. 


When I first went . . . I made myself known to all the shopkeepers. 
I didn’t just walk round the marketplace. I made it my duty and 
point to go in and ask them who they were, and I just got talking 
to them. They see me walking on the street and say ‘hello’... Of 
course if you’re not prepared to go and find out who they are then 
you don’t get nowhere. You’ve got to stop people, ask them who 
they are, where are they going, where they have been, who do 
they associate with. There is a lot of people who don’t do it, but I 
like to get on, to know who people are.* 


It is clear from the following comment that there is variation in 
adherence to this approach, which enables evaluation of ‘observation’ 
skills. 


Most bobbies, I’ve found, tend to be rather proud of the fact that 
they do beat work and know the people, know the area, collect 
local knowledge and (think) it is very valuable. There’s a few 

© (who are not) but its surprising the number that are quite happy 
to stay on the beat. They enjoy themselves, they know everyone 
on their beat and its like social work in the end. You know every- 
one that well.?9 


It is also possible to demonstrate that those who seek this expertise 
explicitly orient their activity to the stance of those who seem to 
represent the desirable skills. 


A chap that’s done 7 years ... has got... not just the knowledge 
of the law which the chap in the college would have got, but the 
application of it to the practical situation and even the small duty 
of talking to people, communicating. Its not quite the same as in 
the classroom. You talk to all sorts of different characters and after 
the years you get to judge what somebody’s like after you’ve had 
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just 2 or 3 sentences with him, and yet, as well as just listening to 
them, you (are) ... thinking of what you’re going to ask him next 
. . . Its all this as well as the application of the law, thinking about 
the law and bringing it out like that, (in) which you need some 
practical experience. 


As well as establishing the sort of assessment of another’s inten- 
tions the officers see as skilful, the data suggest these qualities of 
sensitivity extend to off-duty conduct. In my view this officer 
successfully makes the case that his conduct in the ‘pub’ also draws 
on a highly-developed observational sensitivity. 


I go to my local and they’re all pitmen and steel workers, and I’ve 
started drinking halves of beer now, there’s no way I'll drink pints, 
not when the rest of the lads are sat around with a glass. I try and 
make it last all lunch hour because they’re all out of work and you 
don’t rub salt in the wound... If you can do that then you might 
just stop the tinderbox exploding. There . . . is an awful lot of 
anti-authority (feeling) . . . not because they’re unreasonable 
people but ... you get ‘its alright for the bobby, he can afford a 
pint’... I don’t tell lies but I try not to let them have the full 
picture of how comfortable I am.*! 


For the most part the constable’s power is implicit. It is symbolized 
by the uniform; physical force is necessary in relatively few interven- 
tions, even when arrests are made. Yet it is an immediate part of the 
officer’s role, and conveying the potential power of the office is a 
crucial element in assessments by the police of competent ‘bobbying’. 
One component is knowing what level of force is appropriate. 


You've got to treat a person how he treats you .. . At ‘S’ if they 
treat you rough then you’ve just got to handle them and get them 
in out of the way. Whereas you can go to some places and be nice 
and polite and they will be polite back. There’s nothing gained or 
lost by being polite but if you’re polite at ‘S’ they think you’re 
out of this world. >? 


An awareness of the need to use what Muir identifies as the potential 
for ‘coercion’ implicit in the office in an understated and inter- 
actionally finely-attuned way is considered by this officer. 


With most people being polite, having a bit of respect for them, 
does work. They have respect for you back. But some of them 
just take advantage ... You try to help them out, almost, but if 
they rebuke you there’s nothing further you can do really, and 
then you have to talk a bit more firmer than you usually would, to 
get them back into line.*9 


Police also speak of there being gradual increments in escalation 
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to the final use of physical force. 


There’s one thing you can’t afford in this job and that’s a chip. If 
somebody turns round and calls you, as I’ve been called, ‘fat pig’, 
you’ve got to think ‘he’s right about the fat but I wonder where 
he got the pig bit’, and you laugh it off . . . ’cause otherwise you 
can cause so many problems, not with the person that’s causing 
you the personal offense but with all the other people that feel 
they've got some justification for joining in, and the whole thing 
blows out of all proportion.” 


A consequence of this measured use of force is that even interven- 
tions an outsider might give a straightforward attribution of ‘force’ 
may be seen as episodes mixing force with ‘social service’. 


I have purposely worked on (detecting and reporting) crime, but 
the end result of the majority of juvenile files is social work. The 
panda driver . . . the majority of their work is social work: domes- 
tics, fighting, saying ‘now come on, it’s just not on’... The 
majority of beat work is definitely social work. (Doesn’t it bother 
you?) Oh no, because while we’re doing that we’re preventing 
crime.” 


This approach to competent practice emphasises the symbolic power 
of the uniformed officer’s presence in preventing crime, a perspective 
applied to the specialist branches in this comment. 


They (CID) think they’re crime-minded, although its detecting it. 
They don’t prevent any crime at all unless they’re told something’s 
happened and they go straight away. Traffic are there for catching 
them as they’re doing it and going to accidents. So its really the 
man on the beat who’s doing the job of preventing by checking 
property . . . You never know what you’re preventing by just 
being there . . . Beforehand I thought more that what a policeman 
did was on crime but now I think its a general thing altogether.’ 


Intervention at domestic disputes particularly teaches officers the 
power of ‘the uniform’ to resolve conflict. 


The miners . . . go to the pub, come back, beat the wife . . . its just 
the way of life... So you do meet a lot of these domestic situa- 
tions and very often its the uniform that will cool it. That’s all 
they need.’ 


As well as this qualification of the use of power in public encounters, 
officers with experience of interrogation suggest that skilful inter- 
rogation need not involve violence or threats. In a discussion with 
constables having 8 years or more service the example was cited of a 
Detective Inspector who, if a confession was not forthcoming, would 
storm into the interview room and ‘bollock’ the interrogating officer. 
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The idea was to build a rapport between interrogator and suspect 
which the interrogator could then use as a lever, an instance of 
cunning clearly appreciated by the officers.** 

Although some effort is being made fo delineate component 
elements employed by officers in attributing competence to instances 
of police work, it should be apparent that in the view of officers 
these elements are inextricably linked. Both ‘observation’ and ‘power’ 
are related to a final quality, which I term ‘negotiation’. In the 
following case the officer argues that one relies on interactional skills 
to achieve interventions which may result in negative consequences 
for citizens while still securing their acquiescence. 


I enjoy talking to people on the street, and if they’re committing 
an offence then I’m afraid they get reported for it. But if you 
laugh and joke with them, they just accept it. There are ways you 
can approach people... If you’re polite then they’re polite back 
and they accept it, even though you’ve reported them. . . They 
don’t go away and say such-and-such. °° 


Negotiation involves careful management of one’s contacts with the 
public, even to the point of deception. One may recall the earlier 
‘half pint in the pub’ instance, or this case where an older probationer 
constable describes how he presents himself as more experienced 
than he is in order to maintain the public’s confidence. 


People come up to you when you first go on your own and they 
say ‘oh you’re not new, where have you been?’ and you just say 
‘I’ve been at another station’... If you tell them you’ve just come 
from training school they do have a go at you and see what you’re 
made of. Probably to counteract that you say ‘oh, I’ve been posted 
in. 

Negotiation also involves knowing when to intervene and how to 

separate parties in conflict. 


When I first started .. . I didn’t know what a domestic is . . . What 
can you do? You’ve got to separate them .. . and listen to both 
stories and just don’t side with one at the tirne that they’re both 
there. Because then before you know it they’re both on you.” 


Dealings with the public are not the only occasions for honing skills 
of negotiation. This comment indicates recognition of the importance 
of bargaining within the organization, while relating this negotiating 
skill to work with the public. 


There are also others, and not necessarily old, probably up for 
promotion, and they stay exactly to the book, which, as everyone 
knows, you just cannot do in any job. There’s got to be a certain 
amount of give and take . . . It does create friction. But the problem 
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is generally on their side because the average PC will just refuse to 
co-operate with it. In a suble way. But they get the message.*? 


A final assessment of the centrality of negotiation to competence 
explicitly comments on the difference between experienced and 
novice constables. 


That’s why a bobby becomes better as he becomes more experi- 
enced. Because he goes up to a situation, weighs it up, and says ‘is 
this person going to listen to what I have to say or does this person 
need to get some advice from a court before they take notice?’ 
Whereas when you’re younger you don’t make that decision on 
the beat, you let the court decide because you’re trying to prove 
you’re worth employing, and I don’t think that’s a good thing. We 
can’t afford... to alienate the public.*% 


I claim no great originality for the qualities I have identified. In a 
sense that is the point, for observation-based studies are replete with 
instances confirming the importance of these skills to the police, and 
any round of determined fieldwork would reveal orientation to these 
qualities on the part of the serving officers. According to studies 
employing close observation of police work, and my own data, com- 
petent officers apply skills and techniques of (i) sensitive observation 
and a capacity to impute motive on the basis of deep local knowledge; 
(ii) the ability to convey power ina tangible but generally understated 
manner; and (iii) a refined capacity for negotiation. Yet these quali- 
ties are hardly expressed in training. That this is coming to be recog- 
nized within the culture is apparent in an exchange in a discussion 
between experienced officers and a Chief Inspector. The latter 
asserted that the things to which interrogators implicitly oriented, 
such as facial movements which hint at an intention, should be part 
of training but are not because ‘we believe in the experiential learning 
process’. This evoked the comment from one constable that ‘No one 
ever tells you how to interview, its all left to you to find out from 
those who have done it’, to which another officer interjected ‘It’s the 
same throughout the whole flipping job anyway’, a point which 
gained general agreement.“ 


COMPETENCE AND TRAINING 


These observations can be applied to identify the degree to which 
training inhibits the development of competence. Training provides a 
grounding in law (generally learnt by rote under intensive conditions), 
develops certain physical skills (particularly handling motorcars), 
involves much physical exercise (at early stages mainly drill), and 
may sensitize recruits to aspects of social science. Formal training 
displays little concern with conveying the qualities officers identify 
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as essential to practice, nor are these consistently expressed outside 
the classroom on patrol placements because of the recruits ‘rookie’ 
status, the diversity of station assignments and of tutor constables. 
In particular, the status of ‘rookie’, or novice, results in an unrealistic 
impression being given. The version of police work suggested by 
experienced constables may be unduly ‘sanitized’ or excessively 
embittered, and the rookies untried status induces tests of commit- 
ment and ‘guying’ or ‘ragging’. This is not to deny the strong impres- 
sion, often positive, that rookies form of tutor constables; all that is 
being asserted is that the influence of such officers is not consistent. 

As some observers have noted, experienced officers find any gen- 
eral expression of the practical skills required for policing elusive. 
Bittner comments, ‘the content and organization of the patrolman’s 
knowledge is primarily ideographic and only vestigially, if at all, 
nomothetic.”** This is hardly surprising. There are several ways in 
which the organization of police work runs counter to the explication 
and reinforcement of clear guidelines for action. McBarnet ably treats 
the socio-legal dimension.*® That the police are not oriented to 
stating policy is also due to mundane matters. Office space is rare 
even for Sergeants, and the lack of written criteria for evaluating 
field performance may emanate from the police culture’s attitude to 
paperwork. 

These qualities can also be seen in the anecdotes that police tell. 
Researchers often cite the officers’ keenness to recount anecdotes 
which they feel are expressive of the character of the work. Yet in 
these stories they operate only a small number of analytic categories 
(‘process’, ‘good collar’, ‘shit work’) while continually offering dis- 
confirming and plain different anecdotes. There is no shortage of 
experiences which may be linked to a sensitive appreciation of the 
complexities of the police role, but experienced officers exhibit a 
reluctance to articulate criteria of competence in terms of practice 
even while their talk frequently turns to whom is and is not a ‘good 
bobby’. This individualistic emphasis is reflected in the rookies’ 
assertions that experience is the great teacher. 


There’s never a day the same. (That’s what you thought when you 
joined, isn’t it?) You do, yes, but you don’t realize. Nobody else 
can, until you’ve actually done the job, nobody can begin to tell 
you what its going to be like. You don’t appreciate any of the 
situations ’til you’re actually working.*” 


Taken to its extreme this ineffable quality of the work insulates police 
against criticism, enabling them always to reserve their position. It is 
to be seen as a device they may deploy in the pursuance of their own 
construction of the ‘license’, although this does not deny that in 
expressions of the sort quoted the opinion is truly felt. 

A final point is that this unreflective quality patently fails to match 
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the verbal acuity of police in handling disputes on the street, their 
keenness of perception in observing citizen behaviour or their in- 
quisitive cunning in criminal investigation. This is not to say that 
these manifestations of competence are always achieved but that 
they are all certainly valued in the culture whereas bringing a reflec- 
tive quality to bear on articulating the criteria of competent practice 
is not. Policing differs markedly in this aspect of culture from other 
occupations which sustain a closer integration between the use of 
talk in the achievement of practical objectives and belief in the value 
of an ‘oral culture’, such as social work.*® 

This propensity to implicit knowledge, direct experience, and 
‘commonsense’ is disturbing for recruits. The experienced officers’ 
preference for ‘playing by ear’ in patrol work gives training a special 
problem. It encourages the recruit to think that ‘anyone can do it’, 
that, as he will frequently hear, the relevant skills and techniques are 
simply an enhanced form of commonsense. As I have noted above, 
for those whose ‘commonsense’ is enhanced by direct experience and 
situated knowledge this is not a problem, but using the term without 
this qualification misleads novices. The lack of written criteria of 
practice invites officers to resolve the ambiguities frequently met in 
practice by recourse to commonsense. A course of action seen as 
competent by police may not be by citizens. Furthermore the need 
for self-defense runs through any account offered for the satisfaction 
of official demands. Supervisors accounts of the ranks’ action are 
doubly-undermined because the supervisor is seldom present at the 
action described (and is thus forced to pass on the ranks’ version) 
while the ‘occupational culture’ condemns the passing of comment 
on the practice of those who were there by those who were not. 
Thus, statements of a critical nature on how practice ‘ought to’ be 
improved are easily discredited on grounds the supervisors themselves 
are quite likely to accept. Similarly, the constable demeans general- 
izations by senior officers on the grounds that they do not know the 
situation as it really is. 

Further, the emphasis on experience gives training the excuse to 
make only the law and the organizational rules explicit because the 
real character of policing is radically unteachable. Police instructors 
are generally operational officers; training is a brief posting between 
stints of ‘operational duty’. The instructors are not, therefore, special- 
ists and the police culture’s emphasis on the job as the best education 
is preserved. Neither the police instructors nor the tutor constable 
placements nor the ‘occupational culture’ are oriented to the explica- 
tion of guidelines for the achievement, or recognition that one has 
achieved, competence in practice. Consequently both recruit and 
training school ignore that, 


in saying that he ‘plays by ear’. . . (the competent police officer) 
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is making his decisions while being attuned to the realities of com- 
plex situations about which he has immensely detailed knowledge.*° 


The vital question is how the recruit gets from his ignorance and 
naivete on day one to the competence ideally described by Bittner. 
By considering the varying influence of formal and informal social- 
ization on recruits, and by locating the only partial relevance of both, 
the suggestion may be advanced that the criteria for attributions of 
competence can only be specified by micro-sociological attention to 
the officers’ situated and cognitive constructions of a police role. 


OCCUPATIONAL CULTURE AND ATTITUDE SHIFT 


I have argued that a general appreciation of organization practices 
necessitates a view of the inter-relation of formal organization, its 
environment, and the culture formed around membership. Satis- 
factory exercise of organization duties requires socialization not only 
to formal rules and practices but to situated knowledge, local pro- 
cedures and the like. The origin of the warrant for action is not, 
however, solely in occupational culture. Naive analyses based on the 
autonomy of police constables, citing the assuredly great discretion 
of the ranks, ignore the manner in which adequate justifications for 
courses of action are embedded in the dialectic between formal 
definitions of legitimate practice and informal work practices.*} 
Further specification is impossible without a shift to absolute, finely- 
detailed description. As Manning remarks in the example of a domes- 
tic disturbance intervention, the setting-specific salience of practices 
endorsed as appropriate means that competent practice is not easily 
treated by categorization. Correct action on the micro-behavioural 
level of hand gesture, body placing, pace and movement, eye contact 
etc. is so finely-nuanced that the delineation of competent practice 
in specific situations moves towards a virtual one-to-one fit between 
practice and analysis. 

In fact, Manning is too demure when he emphasizes the obstinate 
particularity of such accounts, for what he offers as ‘the broad con- 
text of principles and working rules’ in relation to the domestic 
dispute would be of use to novices as an indication of the forces 
governing the example. For instance, one of his ‘principles’ of the 
occupational culture is that ‘people cannot be trusted; they can be 
dangerous and if not controlled they will break laws’ and one of his 
‘working rules’, ‘properly guided outcomes’, dictates that ‘the police- 
man should seek to obtain closure on episodes, achieve a fair solution, 
(and) tie up the loose ends.*? The difficulty lies not so much in 
making a slightly more abstract precis of the practices as in getting 
experienced police to think reflexively of their own practice so they 
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can enable novices to learn them. The stimulus to such accounts may 
lie in just the sort of effort required for the experienced officer to 
articulate why he moved, spoke and justified in that way. 

Such an articulation could not rest with the practical dictates of 
the situation to which the officer was responding. The sources of 
influence on police recruits change during the probationary period. 
While the police reference group is still the prime source of influence, 
its constitution changes. As probationary officers are dispersed 
throughout the constabulary, the sub-reference group comprising 
other probationers is broken up and its influence reduced. Further, 
the effect of the tutor constable wanes as the probationer gains 
experience of the working environment,’ insuring that competence 
is individualized. Convergence of attitudes amongst experienced 
officers indicates early change;5* the increasing salience of the 
‘occupational culture’ is marked by changes in the novices expressed 
relation to key occupational groups such as senior officers, colleagues 
and criminals.*> Research also identifies a particularly strong tendency 
to instrumentality’ by experienced officers,*® a decline in ‘motivation’ 
and an increased emphasis on the ‘occupational culture’. Following 
Sumner, the ‘occupational culture’ may be regarded as a ‘coping 
device’,*® a means of smoothing the vicissitudes of practice under the 
organization’s mandate. 

As has been argued, criteria of competent practice have a powerful 
situational reference; the context of action in large measure deter- 
mines its reception as competent. Only when practice and context are 
dissonant are formal, organizational criteria invoked. Police officers’ 
definitions of the situation derive from the meanings abroad in the 
‘occupational culture’ and their individual experience. Exposure to 
‘occupational culture’ early in the socialization process encourages 
affiliation. The ‘occupational culture’ preserves an interpretation of 
the police role from the perspective of the basic ranks of the organ- 
ization. It maintains a jaundiced view of higher administration and 
intermittently subscribes to a conflict model of industrial relations. 
In sum, it appears that instrumentalism and affiliation to ‘occupa- 
tional culture’ are associated. 


SOCIALIZATION, COMPETENCE AND DEFINITION OF THE SITUATION 


Attitudes bear on action because they filter the subject’s perception 
and subsequent definition of the situation. Attitude here is a matter 
of perceptual regularity.°? Certain things are seen as priorities from 
the range of available information.© Analysis of skills of judgment 
has largely been concerned with studying officers’ skills in identifying 
potential trouble situations. Like the stereotype, attitudes enable 
selective attention to those things toward which given individuals 
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display preference. In like fashion, police become adept at identifying 
citizens who may pose the most important form of ‘trouble’, threats 
of physical violence. As several researchers have noted, following 
Skolnick,®! police officers develop through experience sets of 
categories and clues which define the ‘symbolic assailant’. These 
categories relate solely to physical characteristics which can be 
identified quickly in street encounters, although this does not imply 
that the characteristics are necessarily gross. Both Rubinstein’s and 
Muir’s work is replete with instances of fine-grained observation 
allied to sensitive interpretive work by officers whose safety can 
depend on quick assessment and response. Thus, 


the police officer’s professionally required suspiciousness . . . 
congeals into a set of images and stereotypes which simplify 
reality for him, uphold cognitive consistency, save time and limit 
the requirement to be alert to all nuances of a situation.®* 


Making a judgment in patrol work presents officers with problems of 
cognition, perception and prediction. It calls on numerous details of 
a situation which may pertain to action. Thus, the police emphasize 
suspicion as an overwhelming virtue, more important even than in- 
ferring what routine thing needs doing from some tiny detail that 
most of us pass by. Where Manning’s argument, that the police/public 
encounter is too dense to be reduced to a taxonomy, does apply is 
in teaching recruits to orient to every one of the information-bearing 
units of social action. But the central skill that binds together those 
segments of detailed knowledges is the ability to select from numer- 
ous clues those which will bear inferences about the likelihood of 
threat. This can certainly be addressed in training. Threat is not the 
only circumstance which could be treated this way but it is a helpful 
instance because it is of sufficient personal importance for officers to 
be able to articulate the features which make them suspicious and 
provoke intervention. 

Successful intervention relies on an accurate prediction of when 
and where trouble is likely to occur, which is the prerequisite of the 
officer’s principal aim, to control the unfolding situation. Werthman 
and Piliavin describe a process of ‘pragmatic induction’ in which 
officers distinguish suspicious and unsuspicious traits of persons, 
terrain, or reactions to their presence.’ So subtle are these judgments 
to observers that adequate notice is not always taken of the consider- 
able room for error in them. Further, while several studies have now 
examined this activity, none have systematically described how the 
police look for clues or assessed how well this is done. The most 
detailed attempts are by Muir, who described a four-phase sequence 
drawing on territorial familiarity and the citizen’s reaction to their 
presence, and van Maanen, who identifies stages of ‘affront’, ‘clarifi- 
cation’, and ‘remedy’ in the categorization of citizens. While few 
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studies have examined the mechanics of inferring and using clues by 
police, Rozell and Baxter identified one particularly pertinent fact. 
Experienced officers not only check for a more complex and inte- 
grated set of traits but they emphasize stable, generalized clues and 
actually look for fewer clues than recruits. They have a more estab- 
lished idea of the important clues, which are then linked to lower- 
order clues.® It has also been found that, compared to appearance, 
behaviour is much more likely to be the basis of a classification of 
suspiciousness.© 

However, analyses of competence must acknowledge that police 
work aggravates several factors known to limit accurate judgment; 
e.g., sources of information vary in credibility, the police are partic- 
ularly reliant on negative information etc. One must also press the 
need for caution in pursuing a social psychological model into the 
realm of cognition. Positing mental categories and rational, if rapid, 
decision-making is certainly helpful in delineating the logical para- 
meters of judgment formation. However one must avoid being 
seduced by the approach into conceptualizing police decision-making 
as a highly rational activity undertaken in full consciousness. In 
particular, tacit knowledge and intuitive reasoning have a role in police 
action; this is demonstrable either from ethnographic data or the 
slogans in currency in the ‘occupational culture’. 

The idea that police necessarily follow a decision-making logic 
does not square with numerous instances of police action known to 
observers of police behaviour. Precisely because the police conceive 
of themselves as people of action, and because action assuages the 
tension of long periods of waiting for something to happen, the 
police often act impatiently and impulsively. Chance-taking brings 
excitement and the prospect of a return without deep investment. 
One encounters frequent references to this stance; officers speak of 
‘flying by the seat of your pants’, and say to each other ‘let’s suck it 
and see’as they bail out of the van like fighter pilots being scrambled. 
The literature on police discretion also provides evidence of other 
processes than a refined step-wise model of assessing citizen inten- 
tions. Indeed, the same fieldwork data which supports the subtlety 
of perception by experienced officers also identifies these qualities 
of impatience and straight-ahead pragmatism.®” 

An officer’s ability to draw on rational or intuitive bases for action 
ultimately depends on the refinement of his ability to justify the 
action taken. Changes in the officers’ talk about practice during 
socialization indicates the refinement of their abilities to define 
situations in ways which are received as appropriate by the organiza- 
tion and citizens. The refinement of skills involved in giving accounts 
is demonstrably critical to the conduct of encounters with citizens as 
well as to achieving unproblematic usage within the organization. To 
offer an account is to take on a particular identity and to act to 
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others on the assumption that they inhabit a particular identity for 
the purpose of the interactional segment.® In an organization such 
as the police, which is much concerned with justifying rule-bound 
courses of action, the member is obliged to develop a heightened 
awareness of the advantages and constraints of the various inter- 
actional identities available.’ The essential contribution of such 
abilities to successful negotiation of citizen encounters can be docu- 
mented. 

Observation of police patrol confirms that proficiency in expression 
is interrelated with proficiency of demeanour. Skills of talk act asa 
cypher for paralinguistic and gestural facility in dealings with the 
public. Sykes and Brent have illustrated the relation between negoti- 
ating skills, verbal ability and gesture in managing interaction with 
the public at a micro-sociological level.” Experienced officers sub- 
sume such related abilities under the term ‘talk’. For example, 
Southgate notes that 


officers seemed aware of the importance of knowing how to get 
on well with the public . . . Older officers spoke critically of 
younger ones in this respect. Typical interview comments were 
‘they don’t know what they’re doing’ and ‘they don’t know how 
to talk to people’.” 


The verbal abilities which facilitate negotiations are ultimately 
indicative of the adequacy of an officer’s grasp of the interactional 
identities appropriate to the situation. However, it is important to 
note that an officer’s ability to place himself in the situation of an- 
other in order to orient his own action is not synonymous with his 
ability to apprectate the other’s overall perspective or value system. 

Deficiency in seeing the world from the perspective of others is 
often allied with the functions of a specialist, police-culture language 
in delineating in-group and out-group in a way which exacerbates 
problems of dealing with disvalued groups. 


(T)he police culture as a whole was fairly critical and unsympathetic 
towards minorities, especially West Indians. This was illustrated in 
the language used (which included) ‘bucks’, ‘coons’, and ‘niggers’ 
. .. Officers claimed that even though not personally prejudiced, 
they tended to adopt such language and the views it implied 
because this was one way to be part of the group.” 


Research on complaints of incivility has found that such complaints 
typically concern language rather than behaviour, and further work is 
investigating whether forms of address used by police/public are a 
contributing factor.” 

Police training programmes have been unconcemed with delineating 
the precise verbal, gestural and postural skills relevant to negotiation 
with citizens. Failure to do so not only allows police to preserve their 
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emphasis on individual experience but to disvalue the training enter- 
prise in general. As Southgate reports, none of his sample were able 
to offer precise advice on conducting oneself with minorities. 


Some were better at this . . . and employed tactics, phrases and 
movements which were useful. But, in general, officers were not 
very conscious of their behaviour and its effects on others, even 
though they may have developed it quite well.” 


The skills of observation, understated power and negotiation are the 
basis of the constable’s ability to achieve a local public order which is 
sensitive to community standards. Attributions of competent practice 
by police officers are sensitive to the delicate and continual interplay 
of formal organizational mandate, occupational culture and situated 
experience. Neither the ‘occupational culture’ nor the formal training 
programme account for the ‘organizational reality’ of policing. Both 
are contingent on the police officer’s definitional activity in relation 
to the local concerns of the particular situation. By taking this stance 
one only grants police the same capacity to mediate the relationship 


between beliefs and action long since accorded to criminals. 
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Economic and sociological theories of the 
enterprise and industrial democracy! 


ABSTRACT 


This papet is concerned with the adequacy of economic and socio- 
logical theories of the enterprise as a basis for analysing industrial 
democracy. An outline of the major strands in these disciplines’ 
theories in this area is given. It is argued that despite their differ- 
ent starting points, there are considerable similarities in the 
theoretical approaches of the two disciplines, especially their 
deployment of concepts of profit-making, interest and certain 
notions of organization. 

Criticisms of the use of these concepts are followed by an 
attempt to suggest more helpful approaches to understand firms 
and hence to understanding the possible meaning and implications 
of industrial democracy in firms. 


An adequate account of industrial democracy in capitalist countries 
requires an adequate account of the functioning of capitalist enter- 
prises, on one hand, and an adequate account of the meaning(s) of 
democracy on the other. This paper is concerned with the first of 
these two aspects. It is divided into three parts. First it attempts to 
demonstrate the close links between the ways in which economics 
and sociology theorize the enterprise. Second it demonstrates the 
ways in which those theories have been deployed in discussions of 
industrial democracy. Third, it tries to suggest why these theories are 
not adequate to the task, and offers some suggestions on more fruit- 
ful ways of analysing firms and problems of industrial democracy. 


I 

In economics there are three clear general frameworks for under- 
standing the firm: the ‘simple-maximizing’, the behavioural and the 
Marxist. Simple-maximizing theories are predominantly neo-classical, 
that is to say that they assume firms are profit maximizers operating 
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with a set of given prices, technologies and markets.? This combina- 
tion produces a clear set of rules (both analytic and de facto prescrip- 
tive), which inform most accounts of the firm in micro-economic 
textbooks.’ 

Three points about this set of theories should be made. First of all 
their primary purpose is not the analysis of production but of markets: 
i.e. they are theories of the allocation of resources by the price 
system. Thus it is wholly unsurprising that in this framework the 
firm has ‘no complex organizations, no problems of control, no 
standard operating procedures, no budget, no controller, no aspiring 
“middle management” ’.* 

Second, this theory functions not just analytically but also pres- 
criptively. By being tied to Paretian welfare conditions, it purports 
to generate criteria showing how under specified conditions profit 
maximizing firms enhance the general interest. What is of note in 
this ‘general interest’ is that it relates to consumers only; producers, 
qua producers, are perceived as having interests which, if pursued, 
can only be inimical to the general interest. So this is a theory of 
allocation not production, and the pattern of allocation is the criterion 
for judging whether the general interest is being attained. 

Third, this theory of the firm still has a very strong hold amongst 
professional economists, despite the tremendous volume of criticism 
heaped upon it over very many years. Partly, no doubt, this is because 
the maximizing basis of the theory fits in with the general framework 
of neo-classical economics, in which, in principle, all human activity 
can be conceived of as a process of maximizing subject to constraint. 
Partly because of its linkage to more general theoretical positions, 
the theory has not gone undefended. Various powerful lines of 
defence have been constructued.> What is most powerful in these 
defences is, paradoxically, what is often the basis of attacks upon 
them. That is to say many of the attacks boil down to saying this 
theory is not realistic because it is indifferent to the organizational 
aspect of the firm.® But the defenders say this is to miss the crucial 
point, that what matters in understanding the firm are shifts in the 
parameters (production functions, market structures) within which 
they operate, to which organizational aspects are decidedly subordin- 
ate.’ What such a position allows is a general theory of the firm, in 
the sense that a small number of parametric shifts can be combined 
with the maximizing assumption to yield clear, quantifiable pre- 
dictions with general application. The presence of such general 
applicability functions is a defence for ignoring differences in 
organization. 

The notion of the divorce of ownership from control has been the 
starting point of a series of theories commonly called managerial.’ 
These theories can be seen as a sub-grouping within the simple- 
maximizing framework. In these theories the corporation is conceived 
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of as effectively controlled by its managers, who have considerable 
freedom from the demands of shareholders, and are thus able to 
pursue their own objectives within quite broad constraints.? Whilst 
such theories break with the neo-classical approach on the question 
of profit maximization as the starting point for the analysis, in other 
respects they are very similar. Whilst the objective function is differ- 
ent, the firm is still perceived as obedient to this objective, the firm 
is unproblematically subordinated to the managers. In consequence, 
managerial theories are also general theories of the firm, yielding 
straightforward quantifiable predictions. 

Behavioural or organizational theories of the firm have the same 
starting point as managerial theories — the concept of the divorce of 
ownership and control — but in other respects they differ radically. 
By far the most important behavioural theory is that of Cyert and 
March.'© This intertwines traditional neo-classical forms of analysis 
with organization theory. From the latter, and unlike the former, it 
assumes ‘organization matters’. The firm is seen as based on shifting 
coalitions of managment! groups, who have diverse objectives which 
are constantly bargained over. However these conditions never impose 
a single goal on the firm — the contradictory nature of some of these 
goals is never faced up to or resolved: 


the goals of a business firm are a series of more or less independent 
constraints imposed on the organization through a process of bar- 
gaining among political coalition members and elaborated over 
time in response to short-run pressures. Goals arise in such a form 
because the firm is, in fact, a coalition of participants with dispar- 
ate demands, changing foci of attention, and limited ability to 
attend to all organizational problems simultaneously. 


In striking contrast to managerial theories, the behavioural theory 
would ‘try to forecast the behaviour of a particular organization by 
discovering its goals, the order of priority of these goals, and its 
decision making process’.’* However, what seems initially like a very 
radical departure from traditional economic theories of the firm is 
considerably undercut by greatly reducing the potential number of 
goals and the number of decisions taken by the firm.!? Thus Cyert 
and March make their framework compatible with economists tradi- 
tional canons of good theory, straightforward, quantifiable predic- 
tions of general application, by retreating from the potentially very 
radical implications of their initial postulates. 

The third major framework for the analysis of the capitalist enter- 
prise is the Marxist. There is a clear difficulty here in that Marxist 
economics is not much concerned with the enterprise per se.1* Marx 
in Capttal generally treats individual capitalists as merely representa- 
tives, as ‘aliquot parts’, of the total social capital. By and large the 
character of enterprises is determined by forces operating at the level 
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of the economy as a whole. Thus the ‘law of value’ generates pressures 
for increased concentration and centralization of capital, and for 
changes in the labour process. Whilst the class struggle disrupts any 
smooth, linear progress in the transformations of the enterprise, the 
general picture is one of enterprises which are driven by profit seek- 
ing, the drive for accumulation, towards homogeneity. The lack of 
focus on the enterprise within Marxist economics is not then an 
‘oversight’, a missing piece of an overall view, but a consequence of 
the treatment of the enterprise as a dependent part of a generality 
of economic trends. 


II 


Sociological accounts of the enterprise may also be grouped into 
three. Child! summarizes the perspectives thus: 


(i) as a functionally integrated and normally harmonious system 
which is directed towards the attainment of a set of goals that all 
its members hold in common; (ii) as a somewhat uneasy coalition 
of economic convenience in which the pursuit of conflicting 
sectoral interests is balanced against the mutual benefits of co- 
operation; or (iii) as a potentially unstable arrangement whereby 
the propertyless and oppressed many are exploited for the private 
gain of a privileged controlling elite. 


Fox’® has helpfully christened those approaches as the unitary, the 
pluralist and the oppositional. He stresses that the first approach is 
based upon a notion of fully shared interests, opposition to which is 
evidence of misunderstanding or malevolence. The second by contrast 
allows for a definite functionality of conflict, but within specific, 
fairly narrow, limits. The oppositional position argues that beneath 
the myriad of particular conflicts allowed for in the pluralist account 
is a fundamental conflict between the haves and the have nots. 

Of course these three types of theorizing have links to more general 
social theories. The first, for example, to the whole ‘human relations’ 
school of social psychology, the second to structural functionalism, 
and the third of course to Marxist general social theory. 

Whilst it would be grossly oversimplifying to equate all aspects of 
these various strands of sociological and economic theorizing, there is 
a clear and important parallelism of argument. First the ‘simple- 
maximizing’ economic theories of the enterprise necessarily involve the 
concept of the firm as a unitary entity, an entity in which the goal of 
profitability, and hence efficiency serves the rational purpose of all. In 
this view the conflicts between workers and management represent, at 
best, a problem of contradictions between short term and long term 
benefits, at worst, a lack of (goal) rationality on the part of workers. 
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Fox?” explicitly links the pluralist notion of the enterprise to the 
work of Cyert and March. The link concept is that of coalition, so 
that the enterprise is governed, in both economic and sociological 
accounts, by a plurality of combinations of leaders who are conscious 
both of their conflicts of interest, but also their need to co-operate. 

Third the Marxist and the oppositional notion of the enteprise are 
clearly closely related — both are essentially Marxist or at least 
Marxisant. Both conceive the enterprise as a site of class conflict on 
the part of classes who have irreconcilable interests, interests which 
find their clearest expression within and around the enterprise, but 
which depend on social relations which are never reducible to any 
particular locus such as the enterprise. 

The linking of these three frameworks to questions concerning 
industrial democfacy has been most explicitly done by sociologists, 
though something similar, if less straightforward, is done by econ- 
omists. Broadly speaking a unitary theory of the enterprise can find 
little room for industrial democracy conceived of as involving any 
representation of divergent interests — such interests do not exist. 
Thus ‘forms of “industrial democracy” influenced by the unitary 
view of the enterprise will tend towards a direct involvement of 
employees, with the scope, level, and influence on decision making 
subject to participation being fairly minimal’.’® Such views of 
“industrial democracy’ are largely concerned not with affecting the 
goals of the enterprise, but with organizing work better so that 
organizational goals will be achieved.!” We may reasonably call this 
form of industrial democracy ‘consultation’.” 

The pluralist view of the enterprise is commonly seen in the 
sociological framework as the predominant one in proposals for 
industrial democracy.*4 ‘In such a process managerial authority is 
shared with workers and this is viewed as constituting a meaningful 
form of worker participation in management decision making.’”* In 
this view industrial democracy is an extension of collective bargain- 
ing, in which the scope of trade union/employee influence is widened 
into positive participation. The crucial point here is that the partici- 
pation, unlike consultation, is a genuine sharing of decision making, 
which takes the form of bargained compromises. Hence there is a real 
pluralism in the enterprise. 

The final view of the enterprise, the oppositional, leads to the view 
that industrial democracy is either a sham, because it leads de facto 
to the incorporation of workers into decisions which reflect manage- 
ment interests, or can only be real if coupled with changes in society 
as a whole. 


This philosophy then rests upon the view that industry is domin- 
ated by a conflict between the interests of capital and labour. It 
differs from the pluralistic management by agreement in that 
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instead of trying to maintain ‘equilibrium’ it attempts to shift 
dramatically the balance of power, and ultimately to change the 
structure of industry and society more generally.” 


Similar views are evident in the economics literature. Some econ- 
omists are more explicit in their hostility to workers’ role in manage- 
ment, because, as they conceive it, control of capital resources by its 
owners secures the appropriate incentives to general efficiency, an 
effiency which is in the interests of all. In such a view industrial 
democracy simply extends ‘the continual attenuation of the property 
rights of resource owners, particularly those entitled to the residual 
rewards who might be deemed those with the strongest incentives to 
secure the efficient operation of British industry’.”* This is perhaps 
the bluntest statement of a unitary view of the enterprise, where 
profit making is rational for society asa whole, and calls for industrial 
democracy to ignore the crucial importance of maintaining property 
rights. 

The specifically economic arguments for industrial democracy 
usually go along with a pluralist view of the enterprises functioning, 
coupled with a stress on the efficiency gains seen to derive from 
effective participation by workers in management. This argument is 
well put in the Bullock Report. The way ‘to provide greater satisfac- 
tion in the workplace and to assist in raising the level of productivity 
and efficiency in British industry — and with it the living standards 
of the nation — is not by recrimination or exhortation but by putting 
the relationship between capital and labour on to a new basis which 
will involve not just management but the whole workforce in sharing 
responsibility for the success and profitability of the enterprise’.*® 

There is less clearly a distinct Marxist ‘economics’ position on 
industrial democracy. The oppositional view of the enterprise goes 
along in Marxist economics with the position that any kind of indus- 
trial democracy short of workers control or self management will 
yield benefits only to capitalists. Short of this industrial democracy 
should be confined to ‘extended collective bargaining’, where the 
inherent conflict between capital and labour is not obscured, and 
some of the fruits at least are shared with the workers. 


TABLEI 

Economics Sociology Industrial democracy 
simple maximizing unitary consultation 
behavioural pluralist participation 

Marxist oppositional workers control 


III 


So far I have suggested certain important similarities in theorizing 
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the enterprise in economics and sociology, and how these have been 
deployed in arguments about industrial democracy. In this section it 
is argued that none of these frameworks provides an adequate account 
of the enterprise and hence of industrial democracy. Their similarities 
reflect the prevalence of certain modes of theorising general in the 
social sciences, rather than a consensus based on a close approach to 
‘truth’. 

Three concepts are crucial to both sociological and economic 
theories of the enterprise — those of profit making, interest and 
certain notions of organization. 

Profit making is clearly central to both simple maximizing/ 
unitary and Marxist/oppositional theories. In the first pair, the pursuit 
of profits (or what turn out in many managerial theories often to be 
close proxies, like sales) is both the key to understanding the firm’s 
activities, its driving force, and also societally rational. The second, 
Marxist/oppositional, is something of a mirror image of the first pair. 
Here again profit making is conceived as the driving force of the 
capitalist enterprise, and its activities, despite opposition, are normally 
effectively surbordinated to that pursuit. The process however is 
neither socially desirable nor societally rational, but reflects the 
particular interests and rationality of the capitalist. 

Both these views thus conjure up the picture of an enterprise where 
profit making is the key concept, because its pursuit largely deter- 
mines the practices and organization of the firm. This may be desir- 
able or undesirable but its truth is undoubted in all these frameworks. 

A number of objections may be made to the status accorded to 
profit maximization in these theories. First such accounts do not 
even attempt to deal with the problem of the widespread differences 
in the calculation of profit. As Thompson has emphasized ‘it is clearly 
the case that a scrutiny of company reports demonstrates a great 
diversity of actual conceptions of profit and its calculation’. In 
contrast these theories assume that everyone knows and agrees what 
profits ‘really’ are in order to be maximized. 

Second, such accounts exaggerate the constraining forces of profit 
on the behaviour of the firm. Of course, in an economy where the 
enterprise is based on the production of commodities by means of 
purchased commodities, financial reproduction is necessary for the 
enterprise to survive. But to move from this point to the argument 
that different profit levels will have radically different implications 
for the existence of the enterprise is dubious. Variable profit levels 
do not function as finely graded criteria of enterprise viability. Profit 
levels are only one of the means of assessment deployed by financing 
institutions in making funds available to firms. Equally takeovers and 
mergers are not generally of low profit firms by high profit firms.?7 
In other words profit making is not the mechanism by which the fit 
survive and the unfit fail in any but the broadest sense.” 
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Third, such a view of profit making is organizationally naive. The 
idea of any large scale organization driven systematically by an over- 
arching goal is surely highly implausible. Any text on organization 
theory will always stress how ‘sub units’ will have their own goals, 
and willy nilly evade total subordination to the objectives of the 
organization. Thus even if the Board of Directors are profit maxi- 
mizers to a person, this in no way implies that the organization can 
be simply subordinated to this objective. 

Finally, even if all these points are set to one side, and the firm is 
conceived of as driven by compelling forces to profit maximize, and 
the enterprise is effectively subordinated to this objective, what con- 
sequence does this have? None necessarily. The objective does not 
itself decide the means, it is compatible with many different notions 
of appropriate means. There is no Royal Road to profit maximizing, 
only a series of strategies organized around current managerial fads 
and fashions, the state of the labour market, developments in organ- 
ization and production technology, etc.?? In other words profit 
maximizing is not an all powerful force for the homogenization of 
enterprises. 

The notion of interest is equally problematic if slightly more com- 
plex in its deployment. For both the simple maximizing/unitary and 
Marxist/oppositional theories a notion of interest plays a crucial role. 
This is linked with, and largely dependent upon, the notion of the 
enterprise as profit maximizing. For these theories profit maximizing 
is a mechanism which is in the interest of social groups constituted 
externally to any particular enterprise. Thus the former theories see 
the general interest realized via efficient production and the social 
rationality of profit-guided enterprise activities. Conversely for the 
Marxist/oppositional position, profit maximization is in the interest 
of a social class — the bourgeosie/owning class. 

The notion that enterprises can be seen as the arena of social 
interests constituted elsewhere faces two crucial problems. One is 
that it treats interests as given by the social structure, as existing 
independently of any particular political or ideological calculation 
e.g. the individual workers’ interest is in socialism, even if, (as in the 
U.S.A., for example), very few workers would accept that. Yet this 
is clearly a political argument, i.e. it cannot be demonstrated in- 
dependently of the postulate of certain desiderata of social organiza- 
tion. The crucial point is not of course to deny that as a result of 
certain ‘structural’ features, e.g. the organization of the economy 
into large factories, where large numbers of people are differentiated 
from others by being denied any role in management, and whose 
livelihood depends on bargaining with an employer, the space for 
organizations and politics articulated upon various ideologies of 
interest will be considerable. What it is to deny is any necessary 
relation between such structures and such articulations, and it is 
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the necessity of such relations (actual or potential) which is required 
for such a notion of interests. 

In addition, the notion of the enterprise as the place of conflict of 
pre-given interests poses the problem of theorizing the representation 
of these interests. How in any particular enterprise is this representa- 
tion achieved, such that what is represented (the general class interest 
for example) is both present and not present? This is an insoluble 
dilemma in this context, as indeed it has been shown to be in other 
areas.°° As representation always involves means of representation, 
unless these means are denied any effects (in which case what is 
‘represented’ is actually ‘present’), then the means will partly deter- 
mine what is represented. To make a simple parallel, as social classes 
are never per se political forces, the means of their representation, 
political parties, will always affect what is represented.*! In the same 
way what is present in any particular enterprise is a particular group 
of workers, particular groups of managers and shareholders. Obviously 
these groups will have (greater or lesser) links with other groups of 
similar social character, but they can never be reduced (i.e. seen as 
representative of) these other groups. 

The above points, if accepted, may be seen as a rather roundabout 
approach to endorsing the theories — behavioural/pluralist — not so 
far discussed in this section. Certainly these theories do have certain 
advantages over the others. 

First they take the question of organization seriously, they are 
concerned with at least some aspects of the mechanics of the enter- 
prise, not just with the parameters within which it is alleged to 
function. Second they allow diversity of objectives, and consequent 
problems of reconciliation. 

But it is of course the manner in which organization is taken 
seriously that matters. At the centre of the pluralist argument is the 
idea that, underlying the plurality of interest in the enterprise, is a 
commonality of interest which the participants know and accept. 
This means participants recognize that beyond certain limits conflict 
will be dysfunctional for their own interests. So again the concept of 
interests here is one in which interests exist prior to and outside any 
particular enterprise. 

Now what ‘oppositional’ notions of the enterprise object to in the 
pluralist approach is not this notion of interest, which is a shared con- 
cept, but of course the notion that these interests could be, or even are, 
equal. In the oppositional view the notion of the enterprise as based 
on coalitions of equals totally obscures the real relations of power in 
the enterprise. Such a view ‘simply confuses an understanding of the 
primary dynamics which shape and move society — a useful confusion 
indeed for the major power holders since it obscures the domination of 
society by its ruling strata through institutions and assumptions which 


operate to exclude anything approaching a general power balance’.*? 
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So in the pluralist and oppositional accounts we have two poles of 
argument, neither of which seems to be adequate. On the one hand 
there is the pluralist view, which ignores enormous inequalities in 
enterprise decision making between different groups of agents in 
enterprises. On the other hand the oppositional view, which relates 
these inequalities, in reductive fashion, back to societally constituted 
interests, whose powers are represented and manifested in each and 
every enterprise. An adequate approach to the enterprise and indus- 
trial democracy seems clearly to have to avoid both these poles of 
argument. 

As already suggested the Marxist/oppositional view of the enter- 
prise invokes images of the enterprise effectively controlled by 
capitalists, albeit occasionally this control is disrupted by worker 
opposition. Now this notion of control is clearly very much a sister 
concept to the notion of power deployed in so many social science 
arguments. And it is as equally problematic. As Hindess has pointed 
out, what all the divergent notions of power seem to have in common 
is the idea of power ‘as a capacity to secure outcomes that may be 
deployed by particular agents in pursuit of their objectives’.*? 
Against this he argues that the securing of outcomes should always 
be seen as problematic, ‘subject to definite and specifiable conditions 
in at least two respects. First, the means of action of agents are 
dependent on conditions that are not in their hands. Second, the 
deployment of these means of action invariably confronts obstacles, 
which often include the opposing practices of others. Success in over- 
coming those obstacles cannot in general be guaranteed’. In this 
way power as a general capacity to attain outcomes is fatally under- 
cut, for such capacities always depend on the constitution of, and 
deployments within, particular arenas of struggle.’ 

Such a position it must be stressed is perfectly compatible with an 
acceptance of the significance of capitalist relations of production in 
constituting important aspects of the enterprise, i.e. the law consti- 
tuting some agents as owners and others as non-owners of the means 
of production. Equally it is perfectly compatible with the acceptance 
that, within the enterprise and legitimized by these legal rights, 
management attempts to deploy various means to control the activ- 
ities of non-managerial agents. But what it seeks to deny is that these 
aspects of the enterprise amount to an exhaustive definition of the 
enterprise. Neither the legal rights of capitalists, nor the control 
techniques of managers, bring the, enterprise into their ‘power’, but 
merely constitute some of the arenas of struggle within the enterprise. 
Within these arenas different economic agents do of course have 
highly unequal capacities, but however unequal, these can never 
amount to one set of agents simply deploying a pre-given ‘power’, 
and the others being denied it. 

All the critical points made so far may be summarized as suggesting 
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that industrial democracy cannot be helpfully seen as the represent- 
ation of the given interests of workers on bodies (i.e. Boards of 
Directors) which control the enterprise. All the terms of this, rep- 
resentation, given interests, ‘control’ of the enterprise, are terms 
which have been argued to be unsustainable. 

More positively, the implication of the above points is that indus- 
trial democracy is concerned with providing new mechanisms for 
arriving at (some of) the personnel of certain arenas of struggle 
{especially Boards of Directors). These mechanisms involve voting by 
constituencies previously excluded from any involvement in such 
arenas. However the impact of such a ‘democratization’ depends, 
inter-alia, upon the nature of the constituency which is eligible to 
vote, what is ‘represented’, and the articulation of this new arena 
with other arenas. 

On the first aspect, the question of what is represented is clearly 
very important. In the Bullock majority Report it was abundantly 
clear that it was the trade unions which were to be strengthened, and 
the means of representation chosen (‘the single channel’) reflected 
this objective. To highlight the importance of the means of 
representation, it can be pointed out that the alternative form of 
representation canvassed, universal suffrage amongst employees, 
would probably have had the opposite effect, i.e. would probably 
have strengthened management legitimacy.°”? So the means of 
representation would partly shape the ‘interest’ that was represented, 
rather than simply being the creature of that interest. 

The effects of industrial democracy would also depend upon the 
way in which the newly ‘democratized’ arena articulated both with 
other sites of managerial decision making and trade union arenas. 

On the first aspect it is well-known that the Board of Directors in 
modern corporations is often little more than a ‘rubber stamp’ for 
decisions made elsewhere, e.g. by committees of management.” 
Therefore, much of the effects of a reconstituted Board of Directors 
would depend on how far it could effectively subordinate such other 
sites of decision making to its own directives. But equally this would 
not just be a ‘constitutional’ question, but would depend especially 
on how far trade unions developed as alternative sources of strategic 
calculation for the enterprise. In the absence of such development, 
leading to the capacity for worker directors to articulate alternatives 
to management strategies, they would easily become simply agents 
for further legitimizing management activity. This seems to have 
been the case with the British Steel directors,?? who even when they 
were eventually allowed to remain actively in touch with their unions, 
never found the unions able to provide alternative approaches to 
Board of Directors’ decision making. 

A further articulation which is important is that between the 
Worker Directors and union collective bargainers. Here again we can 
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make the point that once we are rid of notions of a given worker 
interest to be represented in the enterprise, there is no problem in 
conceiving of disagreements and conflicts between different repre- 
sentatives of workers. These would not be the result of ‘true’ and 
‘false’ representation of that given interest, but divergent views of 
what that interest was. 

If, as suggested, the effects of industrial democracy in the form of 
worker directors crucially depends upon both the constituency 
represented and the articulation of that decision making arena with 
many others, it should be apparent that very divergent outcomes of 
such democratization are likely to follow in different enterprises. 
This is not to treat the enterprise as somehow isolated from wider 
social institutions. But it is to argue that the relations between the 
enterprise and this wider context can best be seen through the differ- 
ential forms of articulation of arenas within particular enterprises, 
with those concerning some of the generality of enterprises. For 
example changes in Company Law resulting from struggles in Parlia- 
mentary and other arenas would impinge on enterprises. An obvious 
case would be if, as often suggested, worker director schemes were 
accompanied by changes in Company Law, to allow the company to 
take account of the interests of its employees in framing its policies. 
But the precise impact of such a change would, in part, depend on 
the capacities of agents in any particular enterprise to deploy such 
legally founded rights in support of particular objectives, their ability 
to win alliances on such a basis, etc. (As well as depending, for 
example, on how the courts interpreted the new law). 

Another way in which arenas in particular enterprises would be 
articulated with those outside, including other enterprises, would be 
via discourses which deployed terms concerning the general/class 
interests of those involved in particular struggles. Clearly under 
definite conditions such ideologies will have their effects in generating 
support/opposition in particular struggles. What, however, I have 
tried to argue, is the analytic unhelpfulness of treating such discourses 
as the ‘truth’ of the enterprise and its social relations. 


IV 


Conceiving enterprises in this manner as conglomerates of arenas of 
struggle has a number of fairly radical corollaries. Already noted is its 
disruption of notions of power as capacity to secure outcomes. But 
also disrupted is any rationalistic notion of the firm. For the idea of 
the enterprise as a conglomerate of arenas of struggle goes along not 
only with the diversity of objectives, which is found in Cyert and 
March, but the idea that these objectives cannot be helpfully seen as 
the ends of which the firm and its organization are the means. Whilst 
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of course agents within the firm will have (diverse) objectives, there 
will never be a reconciliation of these, because they will always be 
compromised in the means used to achieve each particular reconcili- 
ation. Thus, in Thompson’s words, management ‘charts an always 
compromised course through an always changing series of constraints 
and objectives where an always shifting series of partial objectives are 
in play in that negotiation’.*! 

Second the idea of the firm as a conglomerate of diverse arenas of 
struggle implies the impossibility of a general theory of the firm. In 
other words the diversity of forms of articulation of different arenas 
possible, coupled with the argument that there is no external force 
(‘the market’; ‘class interests’) to coerce these differences into similar 
outcomes, means that we cannot helpfully talk of the capitalist firm. In 
other words, implicated in all the theorizing about the firm criticized 
in the paper is a presumption that the object of social theory in this 
area should be to stress the sources of similarity in enterprises. Con- 
versely the argument of this paper is that an adequate account of 
the enterprise must start with the sources of differences between 
enterprises. 
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Renegotiation of the sexual division 
of labour: a research note! 


This note comments on research findings resulting from a study 
of 40 redundant steelworkers and their wives, completed in Port 
Talbot in 1982. All men in the sample were aged under 55 and there- 
fore likely to expect to continue to be economicially active, and the 
majority of homes (34 out of 40) contained school age children. 
Members of each couple were first interviewed together, and at a 
later date, independently of each other. 

I report here on the extent to which post-redundancy labour 
market experience was met by flexibility in the organisation of 
domestic life with reference to both the sexual division of labour 
outside the home, and responsibility for domestic labour inside the 
home. 

Although the figures for Wales indicate a rise in female participation 
in economic activity throughout the 1970s, alongside a fall in the 
male waged labour force, the female rate also began to fall in 1978, 
albeit not as sharply as that for men.” An interpretation of these 
trends which suggests that a renegotiation of gender roles will be the 
necessary result is not supported by the Port Talbot data. Indeed, 
national figures? indicate that the wife of a man in employment is 
almost twice as likely as the wife of an unemployed man to herself 
be in employment. 

A number of factors must be considered in the interpretation of 
my findings: 


1 There has been a fall in employment opportunities for women 
as a result of recession. 

2 The rise in employment for married women throughout the 
1970s was predominantly in part time work. 

3 It is popularly believed that a women even working full time 
could not earn as much as aman can claim in benefit. 

4 Where a man’s Supplementary Benefit claim exceeds the 
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amount his wife earns, the better part of her pay will be de- 
ducted. 

5 Local gender roles emphasise a women’s domestic obligations, 
especially in the rearing of young children. 


In my sample of 40 there were only two instances of a woman 
taking on paid employment in response to her husband’s unemploy- 
ment, and in both cases the work was temporary. Where two couples 
had attempted role reversal on a long term basis the wife had been 
employed full time prior to her husband’s redundancy. However, in 
these cases the man by no menas assumed full responsibility for 
domestic duties. It is signficant that in neither home were there 
children present. 

Although I found some evidence of a blurring of boundaries 
between the sexes in the division of domestic tasks, it has not been 
sufficiently extensive as to constitute a challenge to the established 
division of labour within the household. Respondents appear rather 
to be dealing with a period of personal confusion in the context 
of dramatic social change by endeavouring to maintain a degree of 
continuity with their past lives. 
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unpublished paper presented at the 
SSRC Urban Change and Conflict 
Conference, Clacton, 1983. 

3 See General Household Survey, 
Table 5.10, Office of Population 
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Christopher G, A. Bryant 


Development and direction in sociology: 
the American way and others* 


The six books being reviewed prompt some very general questions. 
What are sociological theories like and what should they be like? 
What connections are there, and what should there be, between 
developments in theory and in empirical research? How ought the 
development of American sociology to be characterized? What is the 
relationship between this development and that of sociology inter- 
nationally? In the asking, and the attempted answering, of these 
questions, the books under review are also notable for the uses 
they make of the paradigm concept and the clarifications they bring 
to the confused debate about positivism. They are, then, works 
which go for the big issues, albeit with varying degrees of evidence 
and assurance. 

The contrasts presented by two of the books, those by Alexander 
and by Wells and Picou, provide the bearings with which I shall 
approach the others. First impressions of these books could hardly 
be more different. Alexander’s is the first volume of a four volume 
set. Extravagant plaudits from august figures in American sociology 
adorn the dust jacket: ‘There can be no question that Alexander’s 
book is both brilliant and original’ (Lipset); “The publication of this 
work will be a major event in the lives of American sociologists’ 
(Gouldner); ‘We hail a new master sociologist’ (Barber), etc. True 
the imbalance between 126 pages of text and 92 pages of notes 
suggests an excess of loose ends, but the American binding and 
printing for the RKP edition has a reassuring feel of quality; there 
is even a ribbon to help with all those endnotes. Wells and Picou, 
by contrast, offer us a soft-covered photo-set typescript with an 
unjustified right-hand margin. For support they have only a foreword 
from a relative unknown and their publisher is so marginal, in Britain 
at least, that their labours could easily pass unnoticed. This would be 
a pity, for if Alexander is oversold, Wells and Picou are undersold. 

In his four volumes Alexander aims to succeed where Parsons 
failed; he wants to re-establish for sociology as a whole the goal of 
a ‘general and synthetic theory’ (p. xv). In the first volume he claims 
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to elucidate what such a theory consists of. In subsequent volumes 
he promises to deal with ‘The Antinomies of Classical Thought: 
Marx and Durkheim’, ‘The Classical Attempt at Theoretical Synthesis: 
Max Weber’ and ‘The Modern Reconstruction of Classical Thought: 
Talcott Parsons’. In other words he advertises both a replacement 
for The Structure of Soctal Action, with Pareto and Marshall out but 
Marx in, and a more or less modified version of Parsons’ subsequent 
development of the general theory of action and the social system 
which overcomes the criticisms to which each has been subject.} 
Parsons’ failure is thus regarded as testimony not to the impossibility 
of his project but merely to imperfections in his execution of it. 
Those of us who doubt this will have to await all four of Alexander’s 
volumes before finally deciding whether it behoves us to revise our 
views but on the evidence of volume one alone it is unlikely. 

Alexander opens volume one by locating the components of 
scientific thought (general presuppositions, concepts, laws, cor- 
relations, observations, etc.) on a continuum, one pole of which is 
the metaphysical (or non-empirical) environment, and the other 
the empirical environment. General presuppositions appear nearest 
to, but still some distance away from, the metaphysical pole, 
observations have a similar position towards the other pole, and the 
other components figure at different points in between. All scientific 
statements are thus portrayed as theoretical to some degree; they all 
involve some combination of more metaphysical and more empirical 
elements. According to Alexander, this is not, however, the view of 
science which has prevailed among American sociologists. On the 
contrary ‘positivism’ has predominated with its false dichotomy 
of the non-empirical and the empirical, its confinement of science 
to an exclusive concern for the empirical in which ‘philosophical’ 
or ‘metaphysical’ considerations, mere speculations, have no place, 
and its limitation of theory to the product of induction or generaliz- 
ation from observations. 

With his rejection of positivism so conceived Alexander has also 
ta dismiss the idea that universal assent for a theory can be won by 
successfully testing it against facts which are not themselves theor- 
etically constituted. But rather than draw any relativist conclusion, 
he resolves to consider how else universal assent might be achieved. 
In this vein he rejects contributions to the Getsteswtssenschaften 
tradition as an acceptable alternative to positivism on the ground 
that they are radically subjective, i.e. that they are averse to ‘the 
search for universal criteria of evaluation, judgment, and, indeed, 
explanation vis-à-vis the social world’ (p. 18). What is called for, he 
argues, is a ‘post-positivism’ which retains the goal of objectivity 
but abandons empiricism, and this requires, inter alta, the reinstate- 
ment of a truly theoretical logic, i.e. a logic which is irreducible to 
empirical logic. In setting forth this line, Alexander draws upon the 
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familiar names of Koyré, Polanyi, Kuhn and Lakatos, and the less 
familiar name of Gerald Holton, among philosophers and historians 
of science, and the names of Mannheim, Friedrichs, Gouldner, and 
Habermas among social scientists. There is little that is new. 

Having recovered the non-empirical dimension of science, Alexander 
is anxious to avoid its reduction to political or ideological commit- 
ment (one of the positivist pretexts for discarding it in the first 
place). Accordingly he proposes nothing less than ‘to develop a 
set of distinctively theoretical standards of merit and plausibility 
which can, in turn, provide the basis for non-positivist exercises 
in universalistic and objective evaluation’ (p. 46). The standards he 
arrives at are ‘generality’ and ‘decisiveness’ and their application 
involves identification of presuppositions which are ‘so broad in 
scope that they cannot be subsumed by any more empirically- 
oriented level of the scientific continuum’ but which none the less 
‘have significant repercussions at every more specific level of socio- 
logical analysis’ (p. 37). The two presuppositions which are deemed 
to meet these criteria turn out to be those old Parsonian favourites 
‘action’ and ‘order’. 

Alexander endorses a multidimensional conception of action 
which acknowledges that action is influenced both by external, 
objective, conditional, material, deterministic or empirical factors 
and by internal, subjective, normative, ideal, voluntaristic or meta- 
physical factors. If as he claims, however, multidimensional con- 
ceptions have been prominent in western thought from Aristotle to 
Habermas, why is he obliged to labour the point again? His answer 
is that multidimensionality may be relatively secure at the epistem- 
ological level but the same cannot be said of the sociological level 
as the inadequacies of sociological materialism and idealism testify. 
In sociology ‘the problem of action’ pertains not to the relevance of 
the subjective, which is widely acknowledged, but to the specification 
of the ‘particular nature of norms and action’ (p. 70), Similarly 
‘the problem of order’ pertains not to its relevance, which is agreed, 
but to complications arising from the fact that the sociological unit 
of analysis is not the individual actor but a plurality of actors in 
interaction. He then argues that the central question in the analysis 
of action is whether, or to what degree, action is rational (“The 
only truly presuppositional version of the rational/non rational 
dichotomy . . . evaluates rationality according to the achievement 
of a specific type of normative standard, one of pure efficiency’ 
(p. 89)) whilst the central question in every analysis of order relates 
to the provision it makes for subjectivity (because ‘collective ordering, 
if internal, need not eliminate individual freedom’ (p. 104)). 

Finally, Alexander seeks to justify his choice of action and order 
as universalistic standards ‘by formulating three basic requirements 
for achieving objectivity in a non-empiricist context’ (p. 114) which 
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they are then said to meet. The first is ‘objective evaluation through 
universal reference: the “structural” status of action and order’ 
(p. 114). As deep structures, action and order are timeless properties 
of all social theory; ‘They cannot be eliminated from one theory 
or another, nor are they subject to change depending on the historical 
circumstances’ (p. 115). The second is ‘objective evaluation through 
synthetic standards: the scope and mutual autonomy of action and 
order’ (p. 115). The challenge here is to rest arguments ‘not upon 
“automatic” processes of proof but upon contingent processes of 
persuasion ...’ (p. 115). Though permanent consensus is impossible, 
‘the formulation of evaluative standards should seek, by their ex- 
pansive and synthetic scope, to extend common ground rather than 
to diminish it’? (p. 121). Alexander believes he achieves this by 
presenting action and order in such general terms that all other 
treatments of them are subsets of his own. He also claims to have 
exposed the conflationary error of assuming that a particular position 
on one necessarily determines a particular position on the other. The 
third is ‘objective evaluation through explicit hierarchical judgement: 
the need for a multidimensional approach to action and order’ 
(p. 122). Here Alexander’s formulations are at their most elliptical 
but he seems to be saying that objective evaluation entails being 
able to specify connections between the different levels of scientific 
thought (though without falling into the traps of reduction and con- 
flation) and that a multidimensional conception of acton and order 
allows this inasmuch as, analytically speaking, all action is both 
instrumental and normative and all order is generated by both 
external and internal structures. 

I have summarized Alexander at some length in order to make 
plain just what it is his distinguished compatriots are getting so 
excited about. There seem to me, however, good reasons why they 
should not have been so effusive in their praise. For a start Alexander’s 
untidy sorties into past controversies do not always inspire con- 
fidence. For example, I do not think the statement that ‘In contrast 
to Dilthey, such idealists as Windelband and Rickert would have ex- 
cluded from the human studies all attempts at generalisation’ (p. 136, 
n. 60) adequately captures the distinctive position each of this trio 
took in the Methodenstrett, nor do I believe that it is wise of 
Alexander to rely on Aron’s account of Weber on object selection 
and concept-formation to the exclusion of later commentators like 
Bruun and Burger, or that it is accurate to label Mulkay’s account of 
theoretical strategy ‘positivist’ (p. 47), to characterize Giddens as 
someone whose ‘action philosophy’ commits him, along with Hollis 
and Dawe, to ‘an individualistic strand of sociological theorizing’ 
(p. 71), or to accuse Rex of ‘equating purely technical interests 
with ends in general’ (p. 85) in his discussion of rational and non- 
rational action, and so on.? 
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I am also uneasy about the relationship between the analytical 
and the historical dimensions of Alexander’s work. His is primarily 
an analytical exercise — indeed it includes a dismissive reference 
to the whiggishness of Parsons’ account of the development of 
social theory. At the same time Alexander clearly believes that there 
is an historical current running in his favour. Thus he discerns ‘a 
gradual but distinctive shift in emphasis’ (p. 19) within the history 
and philosophy of natural science over fifty years from radical 
positivism, through empiricism and Popperian ‘falsificationism’ 
to post-positivism. In sociology, ‘technocratic fetishism’ (p. xiv) 
lamentably still prevails but the revival of theory which Alexander 
calls for obtains much of its plausibility from the implication that 
sociology must eventually fall into line with developments elsewhere 
— a sort of positivist case for post-positivism. There is, however, 
scant evidence, as Wells and Picou confirm, that this is happening 
in American sociology; Alexander has, in fact, a lot of persuading to 
do. 

These first two criticisms are relatively minor compared with two 
others. First, agreement on general presuppositions, even if it were to 
be obtained, would not take us very far towards the construction 
of a general and synthetic theory. Parsons was at least clear that what 
he wanted to elaborate was a common categorial system for all the 
social sciences in the belief that it would be impossible to formulate 
a coherent body of social laws in the absence of a coherent system of 
concepts for the objects which the laws purport to relate, and 
impossible to secure truly systematic comparisons and cumulation 
in social research in the absence of conceptual consistency and com- 
mensurability between researches, Concepts, definitions and classi- 
fications, however, figure nearer the middle of Alexander’s scientific 
continuum. As each is not reducible to the other, and as concepts are 
not reducible to models, nor models to general presuppositions, it is 
difficult to see how agreement on the most general of presuppositions 
is supposed to provide the basis for a general and synthetic theory. 
On the contrary, by Alexander’s own logic, a multiplicity of con- 
ceptual, definitional and classificatory systems might be expected to 
be consistent with, though irreducible to, a truly general set of 
presuppositions. 

Second, and following on from the above, Alexander is so con- 
cerned to reinstate theoretical logic in science that he overlooks the 
need to specify post-positivist principles for the conduct of empirical 
social research. That empirical research refers to a material world, 
and to historical contingencies, which are themselves theoretically 
constituted does not mean that objective standards for the evaluation 
of general presuppositions are sufficient for the evaluation of 
empirical research. How to evaluate the latter may be a fiendishly 
difficult problem but Marxists, pragmatists of various persuasions, 
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to say nothing of Kuhn, Lakatos, Habermas and other figures dis- 
cussed by Alexander, have all faced up to it. Alexander does not even 


Where Alexander deplores ‘the technocratic fetishism of empirical 
sociology’ (p. xiv) and the pre-eminence of quantification, Wells 
and Picou set out to identify empirically the changing characteristics 
of sociological research in America. Their book falls into two parts. 
In the first they review Kuhn’s writings on paradigms and the con- 
tributions of Friedrichs, Gouldner, Atkinson and Ritzer to the 
sociology of sociology. Their discussion, chiefly notable for its ac- 
curacy and lucidity, generates one new concept, the ‘partial paradigm’. 
This they define as ‘an incomplete disciplinary matrix based on signi- 
ficant, but less than community-wide, commitment to a particular 
cluster of ontological and heuristic models, methodological examplars, 
and values’ (p. 48). Partial paradigms can also be associated with ‘a 
commitment to a minimally tested and thus underdeveloped theory’ 
(p. 48). In the second, and much more interesting part, they use 
carefully elaborated classifications of theories, methodologies and 
images of the subject matter of sociology to analyse the content 
of a sample of 707 of the 2619 research articles published in The 
American Sociological Review between 1936 and 1978. Their 
analysis leads them to conclude that ‘continuous single partial 
paradigm development best characterizes much of contemporary 
sociological research and therefore the broader discipline’ (p. 163); 
they call it ‘quantitative structuralism’, note that it has become both 
very sophisticated and very expensive, and suggest that its ascendancy 
is now such that it may be in the course of achieving full paradigm 
status. 

Quantitative structuralism is not the same as abstracted empiricism, 
for which the percentage of articles so classified fell from 19.4 
per cent in 1936-49 to 3.0 per cent in 1965-78. And if much of the 
theory involved remains after-the-fact interpretation of empirical 
findings, more is now before-the-fact generation of hypotheses for 
empirical testing. Among articles using theory, use for interpretation 
declined from 47.1 per cent in 1936-49 to 42.1 per cent in 1950-64 
and then fell sharply to 16.2 per cent in 1965-78 whilst use for 
hypothesis generation increased steadily from 16.4 per cent in 
1936-49 to 53.9 per cent in 1965-78. 


In terms of [Mullins’] theory-groups, standard American sociology 
was utilized in almost 80% of all articles employing theory for 
the entire period. The symbolic interaction theory group was 
present in only around 9% of all articles surveyed. The remaining 
theory-groups had minimal representation (p. 107). 


Moreover almost all the decline in standard American sociology from 
86.0 per cent in 1950-64 to 69.5 per cent in 1965-78 was 
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compensated for by the rise of causal theory from nothing to 13.0 
per cent in 1965-78. Wells and Picou also found that ‘socially 
generated explanations and objective definitions of the social became 
increasingly dominant’ (p. 113), that the proportion of macro level 
analyses decreased and that of micro level analyses increased, that 
use of interpretive methods went down from 50.4 per cent of 
1936-49 articles to 17.1 per cent of 1965-78 articles whilst use of 
survey methods went up from 48.2 per cent to 80.3 per cent, and that 
multivariate statistical techniques were not used at all in the 1936-49 
period but figured in 47.0 per cent of articles in the 1965-78 period. 

The authors sum up their findings as follows. Theory, methodology 
and image of the subject matter in quantitative structuralism have 
become more interrelated over time. 


In addition, the increasing utilization of theory to evaluate empirical 
hypotheses reflects a trend toward a ‘middle-range’ association 
between theory and methodology . . . developed primarily within 
the context of an image of the subject matter which is characterized 
by a micro-focus . . . Such a micro-focus allows for the utilization 
of individuals as data sources and the resulting information is most 
often viewed as being observable and subject to measurement. 
These measureable properties tend to be ‘generated’ by people 
in the social environment and the resulting “objective” forms of 
social structure are used to explain human behaviour (p. 154). 


Causal model theory may well turn out to be but a refinement of 
this quantitative structuralism. 

Wells and Picou seem to view the prospect of full paradigm status 
for quantitative structuralism — or something like it — with equa- 
nimity, their own study, after all, being an instance of it. If they 
are right about the ASR — and it is hard to check because they give 
no clues as to how they classified any particular article — and if the 
ASR is representative of American sociology — and it could be that 
quantitative structuralism is less evident in research books whilst 
being even more evident in lesser journals, special cases like Soctal 
Research and Science and Society apart — then the dominant mode 
of American sociology is increasingly different from those which 
are visible in most of Europe. Quantitative structuralism would 
also seem to promise a great deal of technical intelligence to all those 
with the resources and the resourcefulness to use it (though, as Scott 
and Shore have shown this promise remains frustratingly difficult to 
fulfil) but few critical or emancipatory possibilities.? One does not, 
however, have to share Wells and Picou’s apparent contidence in the 
merit of quantitative structuralism to respect the evidence they have 
assembled for its extensive currency. 

Alexander endorses post-postivist attempts to overcome the theory- 
data split he attributes to ‘positivism’ without attending systematically 
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to the uses and abuses of that term. This theory-data split has been, 
he maintains, a hallmark of the empirical sociology of the techno- 
cratic fetishists. Less flamboyantly, and more informatively, Wells and 
Picou have referred to the development of quantitative structuralism 
— without using the term ‘positivist’ at all. I have referred to this type 
of sociology elsewhere as ‘instrumental positivism™; to Halfpenny, 
it is positivisme, ‘the description of a set of practical techniques for 
the collection and manipulation of social data, in particular the use 
of sample surveys to generate descriptive social statistics which are 
then analysed using multivariate and inductive statistics to induce 
generalisations or test hypotheses’ (p. 61). 

Positivism, is one of twelve positivisms identified by Halfpenny 
in a book which is primarily analytical but which also contains some 
historical contextualization. Two refer to theories of history 
(scientism and social evolutionism), one to a secular religion and nine 
to epistemological positions which are unconnected to the other three 
positivisms except by historical contingency. Halfpenny’s analysis 
of each of the twelve is admirably clear and if students, and their 
teachers, pay them the attention they deserve, we could at last see 
an end to the indiscriminate labelling of whatever one dislikes as 
‘positivist’. It is particularly pleasing that Halfpenny affords develop- 
ments in statistics their rightful place; too often discussions of 
positivism confine themselves to social theory. He also has a very 
helpful section on the causal modelling of Duncan and Blalock and 
their followers. 

There are, however, two respects in which Halpenny’s book is 
unsatisfactory. First, the historical contextualization of positivism, 
and its derivatives in America is too thin; students will not get any 
sense of the scale of the American effort. Second, the student who is 
dimly aware that from before Weber to the Frankfurt School there 
had been disputes in Germany and Austria about methods and values 
will not be much clearer as to what happened and why. Halfpenny 
makes only a passing reference to the Methodenstrett and no reference 
at all to the Positivismusstreit, a seemingly obvious candidate for 
inclusion in a book on positivism. Of course it is difficult to see how 
Halfpenny could have taken up these issues within the wordage 
limits imposed by the Controversies in Sociology format, so it is 
perhaps fairer to conclude with an appreciative reference to Half- 
penny’s gently teasing closing remark that ‘Positivism may be dead 
. . . but it lives on philosophically, developed until it transmutes 
into conventionalism or realism’, and sociologically, 


in a full range of guises . . . [including] the perhaps mythical belief 
that sociology’s most urgent need is to be liberated from domin- 
ation by positivism (pp. 120-1). 


Menzies begins his book inauspiciously with a reference to a 
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‘positivism’ too crude to fall within any of Halfpenny’s twelve types. 


Unless one accepts a totally positivistic account of research... 
then explicitly or implicitly embedded in the research will be a 
particular theory (or theories). Research is not pure observation 
or data-gathering — the selection of what is observed embeds 
theory in the data which are collected (p. 2). 


(Comte would have agreed; he contemptuously dismissed atheoretical 
data-gathering as ‘empiricism’.) Having quickly burnt his straw figure, 
Menzies then focuses on the disturbing possibility that there is an 
excessive gap between the theories theoreticians develop and those 
advanced by researchers. In Alexander’s terms, the charge would be 
that theoreticians work near the metaphysical end of the scientific 
continuum and researchers near the empirical end and that it is not 
obvious what connections there are between them. 

Menzies examines the issue by comparing the theoreticians’ and 
the researchers’ versions of eight of the theories which have figured 
in a sample of 570 of the research and 110 of the theory articles 
published between 1970 and 1979 in the ASR, AJS, Pacific Socto- 
logical Review, Canadian Review of Soctology and Anthropology, 
BJS, Soctological Review and Soctology, supplemented by a few 
seemingly arbitrarily chosen theory books. He summarizes his findings 
as follows: 


a substantial qualitative gap exists between research theory and 
theoreticians’ theory with regard to functionalism, theories based 
on interests, action theory and middle-range theory. With symbolic 
interaction and role theory theory and research are in close accord, 
while in the case of new causal theory as applied to status- 
attainment processes, so little theoretical attention had been 
given to this research that discussions of a theoreticians’ theory 
would be foolish. The final analysis of a set of research articles 
argues that much of the research focussed on Weber and Durkheim 
uses their names to legitimate poor-quality research rather than 
using their ideas, which were initially theories, to do good research 

(p. 8). 

To this, he adds that the gap is more often than not too big and 
that researchers are more often than not better theory generators 
than theoreticians. 

These are bold claims, and they are often entertainingly made, 
but the argument and evidence offered in support of them are all too 
often somewhat wide of the mark. For example, Menzies argues that 
‘Functionalism works by showing that activities which, seen in 
isolation, do not make sense do make sense when seen in the context 
of the social system in which they occur’ (p. 9). Now the kula ring 
before Malinowski may have been unintelligible to western eyes but 
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the same could hardly be said of political bosses before Merton. 
There is, however, a much more fundamental objection to Menzies 
thesis than any quibble with a particular point. It is that the thesis 
rests on the unstated assumption that there exists an ideal way of 
conducting research within a community of specialists, one feature 
of which is a state of ‘creative tension’ (p. 191) between theoreticians’ 
and researchers’ theory. I doubt whether there is any such one right 
way, but in any case Menzies does not specify what it is. Nor does he 
indicate how the right sized gap „between theoreticians’ and re- 
searchers’ theory is to be ascertained. Has it some constant magnitude, 
or does it vary according to specialty, theory, period and/or per- 
sonnel? Might it not be that larger gaps constitute bigger challenges to 
truly creative theorists and researchers? The theory gap is, I suggest, 
a much more complex issue than Menzies ever supposes. It will be 
greatly to his credit, however, if it now receives the attention it 
deserves. 

The remaining two books under review offer fewer points of 
theoretical interest than the first four. The volume edited by 
Bottomore, Nowak and Sokolowska consists of thirteen papers 
presented by leading lights in research committees of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association at a meeting of the ISA Research 
Council in Poland in the fateful month of August 1980, together 
with introductory essays by the first two editors. In general the 
papers are too unsystematic and idiosyncratic in their composition 
to represent the state of the art — which is not to say that they 
are without merit. On the contrary, Nowak and Szacki, for example, 
offer two different Polish perspectives on progress in sociology; and 
overall the volume is at the very least a reminder that there is more 
to sociology internationally than the quantitative structuralism 
which dominates the American scene. Finally, Berger and Kellner’s 
new invitation to sociology is a fluent ‘restatement of a central 
tradition in sociology, most directly identified with Max Weber, in 
our case strongly influenced by Alfred Schutz and other phenomeno- 
logical writers’ (p. 7). No doubt many students will welcome the 
directness with which the authors address issues like relativity, 
freedom and the relationship between being a sociologist and being 
human, but those for whom the appeal of sociology is precisely the 
intensity of its controversies will find it all rather bland. 


Christopher G. A. Bryant 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Unwerstty of Salford 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COLLECTION OF SHORT BOOK NOTES 


Forgotten Children: Parent-child rela- 
tions from 1500 to 1900 Linda A. 
Pollock Cambridge University Press 
1983 334 pp. £25 (£9.50 paper). 


A more accurate and specific sub-title 
for this book might be ‘The case against 
Ariés, Stone, de Mause et al.’ because 
its principal aim is to refute the view 
that there was no concept of childhood 
before the seventeenth century, that 
child-parent relations were formal, cold 
and distant, and that children were 
cruelly treated as a matter of course 
(page 262). Based on a study of 496 
published diaries and autobiographies 
the author concludes that the sources 
used to support this view of the 
history of childhood ‘are certainly not 
a secure enough base to warrant the 
dramatic generalizations derived from 
them’, that ‘the whole undertaking 
bears the hallmark of sloppiness’ 
and that ‘some of the data used and 
conclusions arrived at are factually 
inaccurate’ (page 263). Apart from 
applying herself with notable single- 
mindedness to the refutation of these 
errors, the author does not offer any 
altgrnative interpretation except to 
point out that ‘The sources used reveal 
that there have been very few changes 
in parental care and the child[’s] life 
from the 16th to the 19th century’ 
(page 268) and that ‘historians would 
do well to ponder just why parental 
care is a variable so curiously resistant 
to change’ (page 271). Why indeed! 

All in all, an important addition to 
the literature on the history of child- 
hood and compulsory reading for all 
social scientists interested in the 
problem. 


Science and the Making of the Modern 
World John Marks Heinemann 1983 
507pp. £9.50 (paper). 


As Mary Hesse remarks in her Fore- 
ward, ‘history, philosophy and social 
studies of science can hardly yet be 
said to be a unified discipline,’ yet 
John Marks and his collaborators, 
Caroline Cox and Peter Mould, have 
brilliantly succeeded in unifying them 
here. Envisaged as a textbook for 
tertiary education courses in all the 
sciences, Marks shows remarkable skill 
in concise, accurate and highly readable 
accounts of the history of science and 
technology, its social impact and 
ambience, and its attendant philosoph- 
ical issues. With refreshing openminded- 
ness the book completely avoids the 
pitfalls of historical particularism on 
the one hand and sociological Pan- 
glossianism on the other. Arguing that 
science is founded on principles of 
open criticism and public debate, the 
book is a minor paragon of the very 
virtues it seeks to find in the under- 
taking of science and in those liberal 
societies in which it has flourished. It 
deserves to be widely read. 


Family Forms in Historic Europe 
Richard Wall (ed.) in collaboration 
with Jean Robin and Peter Laslett 
Cambridge University Press 1983 
606pp. £37.50 


Very much a sequel to Laslett and 
Wall’s 1972 volume, Household and 
Family in Past Time, this product of 
the Cambridge Group for the History 
of Population and Social Structure 
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contains 17 contributions in all, in- 
cluding an introduction and three 
other papers by Wall and a final, com- 
parative paper on ‘Family and house- 
hold as work group and kin group’ by 
Laslett. Other papers cover family and 
household structures of Russian serfs, 
Polish peasants, retired farmers in 
northern and central Europe, and deal 
with some attendant theoretical and 
analytical problems. J. Hajnal con- 
tributes a useful study of ‘Two kinds 
of pre-industrial household formation 
system’, and there are discussions of 
the importance of women in French 
households at the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution and of early 
childhood in Baltic serf society. 

A book with many of the limita- 
tions, as well as the advantages of 
being primarily based on case-studies, 
but one which conveniently con- 
centrates much recent research in its 
field. 


Saints and their Cults: Studies in 
Religious Sociology, Folklore and 
History Stephen Wilson (ed.) Cam- 
bridge University Press 1983 435pp. 
£35 


Hagiology seems to be an area of 
religion largely ignored by sociologists 
and this collection of essays will prob- 
ably do little to stimulate their interest. 
Apart from the first English translation 
of a predictably Durkheimian piece by 
Robert Hertz and two or three other 
vaguely sociological papers, most of 
the rest is historical and descriptive in 
approach, Nevertheless, some of the 
ten essays in this book are extremely 
interesting, notably one on the humili- 
ation of saints and one on the ‘patriot 
saints’ and ‘martyrs for liberty’ of the 
French Revolution. Wilson’s introduc- 
tion is bland and descriptive and, like 
most of the contributions which 
follow, weak on the analytic and 
structural side. Evidently, hagiology 
is destined to remain a backwater 
of the sociology of religion, at least 
if the evidence of this volume is 
reliable. 
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The Family: Occasional Paper 31 The 
British Soctety for Population Studies 
1983 n.p. 


The seven papers in this volume were 
presented at a conference arranged by 
the British Society for Population 
Studies held at the University of Bath 
in September 1983. It opens with a 
concise and vigorous consideration by 
Michael Anderson of ‘What is new 
about the modern family’ against its 
historical perspective. There follows a 
paper on the structure of the modern 
family based on a range of recent data, 
a rather more technical and mathe- 
matical one on the ‘proximate deter- 
minants’ of the ‘formal demography of 
the family’, and an interesting paper 
by Michael Murphy on ‘The life course 
of the individual in the family.’ The 
remaining papers deal with financial 
and policy issues and, although short, 
contribute to the general impression of 
this collection as being an excellent 
and up-to-date summary of demo- 
graphic studies of the most funda- 
mental of all social institutions. 


Piety and Politics: Religion and the 
Rise of Absolutism in England, 
Württemberg and Prussia Mary Ful- 
brook Cambridge University Press 
1983 215pp. £20 (7.95 paper) 


This study of English and German 
Puritanism and its relation to the 
political dimension of absolutism calls 
itself ‘comparative-historical structure’ 
(page 187) and aims ‘to develop a new 
approach to the evidence’ rather than 
‘present new material hitherto un- 
explored’ (page 3). The central thesis 
is that English Puritanism was actively 
anti-absolutist, Pietism in Wurttemberg 
was passively anti-absolutist, while in 
Prussia it was active pro-absolutist. 
The book is clearly written and merci- 
fully free of that profusion of historical 
detail which so often overburdens such 
primarily historical accounts. It comes 
to the reasonable, if unsurprising con- 
clusion that “There was a complex 
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interplay of historically given aspira- 
tions and capacities, in the context of 
differing structural opportunities and 
constraints, which in combination 
explain the different paths of political 
development’ (page vii). 
C. R. Badcock 
Associate Editor 


Social Control and the State: Historical 
and Comparative Essays Stanley Cohen 
and Andrew Scull (eds) Oxford: 
Martin Robertson 1983 341pp. £17.50 


In the last decade the most interesting 
and important work in the area of 
deviance and control has been the 
fruit of a mutually beneficial cross- 
fertilization of history and sociology. 

The study of crime, the law, 
punishment, policing and psychiatry 
used to be dominated by policy- 
oriented technocratic studies. Histories 
of crime and its control were cither 
“n-house’ celebrations of the achieve- 
ment of a particular kind of institution, 
or sensationalist accounts of causes 
célebres and ancestral nefariousness. 
This excellent collection of essays 
brings together some choice samples of 
the new historiography of deviance, 
crime and control, together with useful 
overviews of recent work and very 
lucid and rigorous analyses of the con- 
cept of social control itself. The essays 
are squarely within the ‘revisionist’ 
position which challenged the previous- 
ly dominant Whig history of social 
control institutions as the inevitable 
march of progress, reason and human- 
itarian benevolence. But the essays 
also reflect a more recent growth of 
sophistication within ‘revisionism’, 
This recognizes that the recasting of 
the development process as an inexor- 
able and insidious spread of social con- 
trol requires much more elaborate and 
detailed consideration of ‘precisely 
who was doing the controlling, for 
what reasons, and by what means’ (as 
John A. Mayer puts it in his discussion 
of the concept of social control in this 
volume). This more complex revision- 
ism is the result partly of the impact 
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of a new counter-revisionism, and 
partly of the theoretical influence of 
Marxist historians (notably E.P. 
Thompson and his associates) and 
Foucault. Cohen and Scull have pro- 
duced an immensely valuable volume 
which provides an excellent overview 
of the present state of knowledge and 
debate. It is to be hoped that a paper- 
back edition will be published to put 
it within reach of students. 
Robert Reiner 
University of Bristol 


Contemporary Britain Angus Stewart 
(ed.) Routledge & Kegan Paul in 
association with the British Journal of 
Sociology, 1983 262 pp. £5.95 (paper) 


This symposium is a revised version of 
a 1978 issue of the B.f.S. Angus 
Stewart presents the volume as a stock- 
taking of post-war developments in 
British society. His verdict is a dour 
condemnation of the world system of 
capitalism. His editorial focus is the 
‘hard’ centre of political economy 
(capital, the state, social class) and the 
policies of the first Thatcher govern- 
ment as a ‘problem’ needing explica- 
tion. Substantive areas — race, social 
policy, industrial relations, law — are 
placed within this framework of con- 
cern. 

The key paper is that of Strinati 
who spells out what seems to be the 
main structuring concept of the vol- 
ume, the current ‘crisis’ of British 
capitalism. This is a crisis of falling 
profitability of industrial, as distinct 
from finance, capital, and the rise of 
the New Right is one of its manifesta- 
tions. Strinati depicts the state as an 
active agent of capitalism and traces 
the decline of 1970s corporatism and 
its replacement by aggressive policies 
aimed at the re-structuring of capital. 
This intensifies class struggle which is 
then contained by a dual strategy of 
coercion based on high unemployment 
and a refurbishing of the state’s repres- 
sive apparatus, and of legitimation 
effected by a novel ideology of ‘author- 
itarian populism’, Strinati’s is a vigorous 
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version of an argument more familiar 
now than it was in 1978. Reverse the 
value judgments and the diagnosis 
would probably command the assent 
of the current Conservative cabinet. 
With the exception of an inappropri- 
ately journalistic piece on ‘secrecy’, 
most of the papers are workmanlike. 
They take up a variety of theoretical 
and value positions not all of which 
echo the editorial view. Bechofer et al. 
see real changes in the post-war middle 
class; Brown remains obstinately im- 
partial as between corporatist, Marxist 
and pluralist interpretations of indus- 
trial relations; Ward analyses the factors 
making for variations in the experience 
of race relations in different British 
cities; Campbell comes closest to the 
‘crisis’ perspective in an illuminating 
review of the legal system; Hill side- 
steps the problems of reviewing post- 
war social policy by being blandly 
descriptive. 
Bernice Martin 
Bedford College 
(University of London) 


The World We Have Lost — Further 
Explained Peter Laslett Methuen 19838 
353pp. £15.95 (£5.95 paper) 


The World we Have Lost was first 
published in 1965. The present edition 
is a much revised, expanded and partly 
rewritten version of the original text. 
It exceeds it in length by 15,000 
words. This new edition has not lost 
the power to excite and absorb the 
reader. A painstaking concern with 
figures and a talent for description 
reveal what it must have felt like to 
inhabit the world we have lost with 
enthralling intimacy. 

The difference in the scale of our 
lives and that of our ancestors is most 
strongly conveyed. Laslett reminds us 
that the largest gathering of which 
most people, but particularly women, 
would be a part was the church con- 
greation. This smallness of scale also 
meant that an illiterate maid servant 
working five miles from her family 
would be more completely cut off 
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from them than her present-day 
counterpart living many hundreds of 
miles away. Those features of life have 
forever disappeared. ‘Time was when 
the whole of life went forward in the 
family in a circle of loved, familiar 
faces, known and fondled objects, like 
to human size. That time has gone for- 
ever. It makes us very different from 
our ancestors’. 

Laslett has demolished many taken 
for granted assumptions about the 
world we have lost. The size of house- 
holds, the age of marriage, fertility and 
illegitimacy rates have all come under 
his critical scrutiny. Perhaps, the most 
important question which he raises is 
why this kind of historical reconstruc- 
tion has not been undertaken earlier. 
After all, the evidence which forms the 
basis for his work has not been recently 
discovered, but has always been there 
‘in very obvious places’. 

Vieda Skultans 
Bristol University 


The Constitution of Society Edward 
Shils The University of Chicago Press 
1982 883pp. $10.95 

Strategies for Change: The Future of 
French Society Michel Crozier The 
MIT Press 1982 230pp. £12.25 


There would seem to be in modern 
sociology a conceptual vacuum around 
the word ‘society’. It seems axiomatic 
that sociology is about ‘society’, but 
what does it mean? As Norbert Elias 
has pointed out: 


Many twentieth-century sociol- 
ogists no longer have in mind a 
‘bourgeois society’ or a ‘human 
society’ beyond the nation-state, 
but increasingly the somewhat 
diluted ideal of a nation-state. 

(The Ctvilizing Process Blackwell, 
1978). 


Marxian sociology is not untainted by 
the confusion either. The more ortho- 
dox view has been that ‘societies’ were 
defined in terms of  territorially 
bounded sets of social relations 
deriving from the dominant mode of 
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production. Post-Wallerstein, it looks 
now as if we have to treat the whole 
world as one ‘society’. 

This is not Shils’ problem. Operating 
at least in part within a functionalist 
framework, he falls back on a definition 
of society as the nation-state. It is not 
clear that he means to at the outset, 
but it seems that his preferred mode of 
analysis forces him to do so. He 
chooses to define society in terms of 
the central concept ‘integration’, 


The most special circumstance is 
self-sufficiency — self-government 
or self-regulation, self-reproduction, 
cultural self-generation. In other 
words, a social system is a society if 
it is predominantly not part of a 
larger society. (p. 53) 
The trouble is that this definition does 
not allow him to derive independently 
those characteristics of a ‘society’ 
which would allow him to distinguish 
it from a nation-state. So Shils adopts 
an approach which accepts that the 
nation-state becomes a priori the 
organizing framework for understand- 
ing social processes. It is, then, little 
wonder that a ‘society’ can be said to 
exist in terms of the boundedness of 
these processes. ‘What goes on within 
the boundaries is the society’, he says. 
Three key elements need to be 
present for a ‘society’ to exist. There 
must be a common authority, over a 
bounded territory, and this authority 
imposes and maintains a common 
culture. Shils admits that few societies 
exist in this full sense, as ‘integration’ 
is bound to be incomplete. Rarely will 
total integration or no integration at 
all exist. Neither can one identify a 
society in terms of the absence of 
social conflict, because, as Shils points 
out, conflict will arise because individ- 
uals and groups are allocatively inte- 
grated into the structure of society. 
The somewhat circular character of 
Shils’ argument may lead us to dismiss 
the problem of ‘society’, but that 
would be a mistake. The question he 
asks — what is society? — isa good one, 
and one we have got out of the habit 
of asking. 
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The common-sense character of our 
sociological definitions is nicely rep- 
resented in Michel Crozier’s book. For 
him, ‘French society’ is quite unproble- 
matic as a sociologically meaningful 
category. His concern is with how that 
society can and ought to change. This 
collection of essays develops Crozier’s 
well-known thesis that French society 
suffers from a series of ‘blockages’, of 
information and of action, and stulti- 
fying networks of accommodation and 
negotiation. He argues that these prob- 
lems are shared with other western 
societies because our institutional 
means bringing about social change 
are weak, and becoming more so 
because of a predicament of our own 
making. In our quest for freedom, we 
require and demand more and more 
intervention by authority — the state 
— whose only available methods are 
rule-making and hierarchical control. 
This is a vicious circle, because we 
resist these rules and controls more 
violently. 

Crozier argues that in consequence: 


We are wearing ourselves out trying 
to make an inefficient super-struc- 
ture work because it is the only 
pattern of action that we think we 
can trust at difficult times. (p. 36) 


The answers, however, are not to be 
found on the Left which is ‘searching 
for a utopian society ruled by virtue’ 
(p. 24), nor on the Right with its desire 
to restore previous values and author- 
ity structures. Rather, Crozier argues, 
we need fewer rules and less formal 
authority, which will allow new social 
institutions to develop. We have to 
understand the on-going operation of 
real social systems so that social change 
can be focussed and relevant in a way 
which will not add to the ‘immobili- 
isme’ of society. 

It is unlikely that either Shils’ or 
Crozier’s book would be written in 
contemporary Britain, not because the 
authors do not address issues relevant 
to our condition. In France and the 
U.S.A. it is more common for socio- 
logists to write informed analyses and 
prescriptions for a wider public than 
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the professional community. It is 
perhaps significant that the status of 
sociology, as well as the perceptions of 
its practitioners in this country, has 
not allowed this to happen. One may 
disagree with the answer provided by 
Shils and Crozier, but one ought not 
to take issue with the questions which 
they pose. 
David McCrone 
University of Edinburgh 


Modernization and the Working Class 
Carlos Waisman University of Texas 
Press 1982 244pp. £18.90 


This is an interesting but somewhat 
ambivalent book. The second half 
reports the findings of two research 
projects on militancy among Argentine 
workers, while the first half presents a 
theoretical framework for the compar- 
ative analysis of labour movements. 
Both parts are well worth reading but 
hang together in an odd way. 

Waisman was involved in two 
empirical studies in Argentina in the 
1960s: a survey of workers in sugar 
mills in the northwestern province of 
Tucuman; and another survey of recent 
migrants from northeastern Argentina 
into the cities of Buenos Aires and 
Rosario. In these studies, Waisman 
seeks to explain differences in the 
radicalism of individual workers by 
reference to such factors as integration 
(into the working class and industrial 
world), deprivation, marginality (down- 
ward mobility and job insecurity) and 
centrality (with respect to the econ- 
omic system). The work is competent 
and convincing, and falls solidly within 
a certain type of industrial/political 
sociology. 

In the first part of the book Waisman 
presents the reader with a global theory 
of labour movements within which to 
situate the two concrete studies which 
are analysed later. The problem is that 
there is no obvious link between this 
macro-level theory and the micro-level 
analysis of the case studies. While the 
theoretical discussion is interesting in 
its own right, it would be quite possible 
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to completely reject it without this in 
any way affecting the reader’s appraisal 
of the empirical research presen ‘d in 
the second half of the book. 

In the opening theoretical sec.ion 
Waisman formulates a typology of 
types of political incorporation of the 
working class. Combining two dimen- 
sions, the degree of centralization of 
power and the degree of legitimiacy, 
Waisman generates four ideal types of 
outcome of the crisis of incorporation: 
accommodation, exclusion, co-opta- 
tion and polarization. By going on to 
look also at the varying relations 
between beliefs and behaviour, he is 
able to refine his typology of working 
class incorporation still further. By 
bringing in the timing of industrializa- 
tion, Waisman lays the groundwork for 
an explanation of why one form of 
incorporation rather than another will 
be the outcome. In part this is because 
elite strategies are conditioned by the 
changing relation of forces among the 
contenders for power, and the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie is likely to be weaker 
in late-developing countries. He fleshes 
out these historical comparisons with 
an interesting, if somewhat sketchy, 
account of three concrete cases: 
Disraelian Britain, Bismarkian Ger- 
many, and Peronist Argentina. 

The theoretical discussion in this 
part focusses on elite strategies toward 
labour and what the author calls 
‘environmental factors’. He does* not 
consider the effect of workers’ position 
in the economy on thei political 
behaviour. This, rather, is left to the 
second half where the reader is presen- 
ted with a micro-level analysis of one 
country (Argentina) which, in turn, 
makes no sustained reference to the 
factors discussed in the first part. 
Clearly, Waisman believes that each 
part of the book complements the 
other; in fact, there is no connection. 
The theoretical link between the sort 
of variables used in his macro-political 
analysis and the very different sort of 
variables brought into play to explain 
variations in working class attitudes 
within one country is simply not made. 

In conclusion, this is an important 
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and interesting book, both on account 
of the theoretical discussion of com- 
parative labour movements and on 
account of the empirical studies of 
sections of the Argentine working class 
in the 1960s. The author demonstrates 
how it is possible to have a single theory 
which can account for, and compare, 
labour movements both in the advanced 
countries and in the third world. It is a 
pity that the two parts don’t gel better, 
but perhaps this is simply a reflection 
of the enormous amount of work that 
has still to be done to develop a fully 
comprehensive theory of labour move- 
ments. Carlos Waisman has brought us 
a long way along the road, and we 
should be grateful to him. 
Ian Roxborough 
London School of Economics 


The Unintended Consequences of 
Social Action Raymond Boudon 
London Macmillan 1982 232pp. £25 


The unintended consequences of social 
action, or perverse effects, or effects 
of composition are, according to this 
book, both the primary material, and 
the primary discovery of sociology. A 
simple example is the formation of a 
queue, Boudon says, the result of 
people arriving at a location at a faster 
rate than those serving there can deal 
with them. Neither the sellers nor the 
buyers need intend the discomfort 
and frustration that the queuing en- 
tails. It is a case where individual 
actions, when compounded, interfere 
with the smooth accomplishment of 
purposes. Such cases are especially 
familiar to us from economics. Profes- 
sor Boudon, however, finds the phen- 
omenon is much more widespread, 
even in the realm of social policy. Here 
quasi-intentional government or social 
decisions are implemented in the form 
of alterations to social institutions. 
Even where the intervention is success- 
ful in its objectives, there seems always 
to be a cost in terms of undesirable 
effects. Still more interesting are those 
cases where the effects are perverse, i.e. 
inimical to the original goals or aims. 
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What is astonishing about all this is 
that the author finds relatively few 
social scientists who have taken these 
unintended consequences to be the 
primary business of the social sciences. 
He finds the first formulation of a 
perverse effect in a few remarks of 
Rousseau, he alludes to de Tocqueville, 
to Michels, to Durkheim, to Deutsch, 
finds an explicit formulation in Merton 
in 1986, but very little elsewhere. Thus, 
the book is not a historical tracing of 
the idea, but a mere series of illustra- 
tions and discussions of the idea as it 
can be applied to various topics, and 
an attempt to analyse it in some detail 
and contrast it with alternative notions 
of sociology (functionalist, conflict, 
etc.) Marx, while treated respectfully, 
is nevertheless shown to be seriously 
unaware of the problem of perverse 
effects. The situation is only worse, he 
thinks, with less radical social reform- 
ers, All seem unaware of the possibility 
that an undesirable feature of society 
may be a perverse effect, and therefore 
not amenable to direct intervention, 
and that any intervention will in its 
turn generate perverse effects that may 
thwart the original purpose. Yet the 
impression the author conveys is not a 
conservative one; it is rather one that 
the sociologist has to have respect for 
society and not delude himself that it 
is more malleable and tractable than it 
really is. 

In a long chapter at the end of the 
book the author draws up a list of all 
the differing ways sociologists char- 
acteristically go about explaining 
phenomena. Dividing them into inter- 
actionist and determinist he then 
engages in a complex review of the 
sub-arrays which are to be found under 
each heading. By-and-large he gives 
limited credence to determinist theoriz- 
ing. Faced with such a bewildering 
variety his solution is not to try to 
eliminate or reduce, but rather to 
suggest that each has developed in 
relation to the explanatory needs of 
particular features of society, thus that 
they should be read as different, not in 
ontology, but in methodological pro- 
cedures, 
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The form of the book is of a series 
of essays in which the details and con- 
sequences of the unintended conse- 
quences are worked out for different 
topics, One of the most impressive of 
these is the critique originally pub- 
lished in French of John Rawls’ famous 
book, A Theory of Justice. Boudon 
shows convincingly that the funda- 
mental error of Rawls’ whole approach 
is that it treats society in general as 
just a particularly large form of com- 
plex organization. But an organization, 
however complex, has degrees of 
central direction and control that are 
utterly absent from society at large, 
even society in its most totalitarian 
forms. Rawls’ design for a just society 
leaves no room for the problem of 
perverse effects, and this perverts any 
attempt to realize his notions of jus- 
tice. 

No translator is named, and there- 
fore one must suppose that the lucid 
and idiomatic prose in which the book 
has been translated is the responsibility 
of the author. The material is a little 
technical in places, but nothing beyond 
what is in the armory of any reason- 
ably well trained social scientist. The 
only point on which I felt provoked to 
argue with the author was over his sug- 
gestion that a large number of seem- 
ingly competing ways of explaining 
social events could be simultaneously 
endorsed by treating them methodo- 
logically while suiting them to different 
phenomena and to different kinds of 
explanation a social scientist may want. 
It is possible that ontological conflicts 
between sociologists are themselves a 
perverse effect of the society’s need to 
undertake self-scrutiny and understand- 
ing because of the loss of Gemeinschaft 
(a perverse effect of industrialization). 
But one can also see these as compet- 
itors for the shaping of society at large 
and hence involving not just theoretical 
conflicts but also power struggles. It 
would then become important to make 
choices and argue rationally between 
the alternatives at the ontological, as 
well as the methodological level. 

I. C. Jarvie 
York University, Toronto 
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Dealing in Votes: Interactions between 
Politicians and Voters in Britain and 
the USA Iain McLean Martin Robert- 
son 1982 209pp. £15.00 (£5.95 paper) 


This book purports to ‘constitute an 
innovative and fascinating introduction 
to the central relationship in politics: 
the interaction between politicians and 
voters’. It is presumably intended as a 
text with which to introduce beginning 
students in political science to the out- 
lines of their subject. It contains the 
standard ingredients for this sort of 
exercise. There are four introductory 
chapters on voting behaviour: the first 
reviews three approaches (aggregate- 
data or electoral geography, though 
little is made of this after its introduc- 
tion), survey-based methods, and 
rational-choice approaches (as exemp- 
lified by Downs). There are then 
chapters claiming to summarize the 
state of contemporary evidence about 
the determinants of British and 
American voting behaviour, mostly 
as derived from survey data. Further 
chapters in Parts II and III of thë book 
concentrate on the institutional rather 
than the electoral aspects of politics: 
pressure groups, partly activists, bur- 
eaucrats and, finally, politicians them- 
selves. 

Despite the apparent breadth of 
this coverage, it must be said that the 
book is disappointingly superficial. It 
fails to cover in any depth most of the 
subjects that are discussed. The author 
does appear to know, or to know 
about, a reasonable amount of appro- 
priate literature but he fails to provide 
any particular insights in his distilla- 
tions; and there are none the less some 
disconcerting omissions from his dis- 
cussions and his references. No new 
data are presented and there is no 
secondary analysis of existing data, 
such as the American or British Elec- 
tion Studies. (I do not count as secon- 
dary analysis data that have been 
recalculated from existing publications, 
e.g., p. 10.) 

The discussion of British voting 
behaviour is at times almost trivial. 
The analysis of the role of class is 
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gruesomely simplistic, apparently 
almost inclining to dismissiveness of its 
role merely in order to avoid the 
necessity of having to explain the 
seeming complexities to some con- 
temporary theories; yet, this task has 
been accomplished satisfactorily in 
some of the essays in another recent 
book (H. Drucker et al. (eds), Develop- 
ments in British Politics {London, 
1983]), which is a paragon of exposi- 
tion compared with the one under 
review. Moreover, McLean has scarcely 
moved beyond the received wisdom of 
Butler and Stokes, saying almost 
nothing on the subject of dealignment, 
which now dominates the study of 
voting in Britain; the influential work 
of the British Election Study team at 
the University of Essex is not men- 
tioned at all. Race is introduced as a 
further political cleavage, but only 
because immigration is an issue upon 
which white Britons incline strongly 
to intolerance; there is no discussion 
of race differences in voting behaviour. 
And, while we are reviewing the 
deficiencies of the chapter on Britain, 
perhaps we should mention the in- 
credible claim (p. 36) that no people 
have died in acts of domestic terrorism 
in Great Britain, this after a decade of 
frequently fatal IRA bombings on the 
British mainland and of mounting 
evidence of politically motivated and 
sometimes fatal racial attacks. 

Jhe American .material is also 
flawed. At one point (p. 47) McLean 
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mentions ‘the “New Deal realignment” 
of 1932’ and then, by later talking in 
terms of a period of realignment from 
1928 to 1936, he skirts the contentious 
issue of whether the 1928 Presidential 
election was truly a ‘critical’ one. In 
fact, class voting in American Presiden- 
tial elections dates unambiguously 
only from 1936. 

McLean is perhaps more at home 
when discussing rational-choice deduc- 
tivism and he does give a reasonable 
summary of its basic premises. The 
later chapters of the book, those on 
political institutions, are less suscept- 
ible to criticism than the earlier ones 
on voting behaviour, doubtless largely 
because the issues they discuss and 
present are simpler and more conducive 
to mere exposition. Even so, McLean 
does hold rather a sanguine and 
legalistic view of the amount of money 
involved in fighting elections in Britain. 
At the end of the book he does make a 
few interesting points about the 
psychology of politicians’ motivations. 

In general, however, the book has 
much of the character of an effort 
thrown together from lecture notes, 
(some of them rather old ones at that) 
that have been prepared for under- 
graduate teaching. I cannot imagine 
any course in political sociology, what- 
ever theoretical emphasis it had, for 
which this book would be in the run- 
ning as required reading. 

Christopher T. Husbands 
LSE 
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